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RATE COMMITTEE DOCKETS 


The Central Freight Association has made a change 
in the method of publication of its dockets that is of 
great benefit to interested shippers. Heretofore, each 
docket bulletin has been dated and the twelve days’ 
notice, within which requests for hearing must be made, 
began with that date.- Now the docket bulletins are 
undated and the twelve days’ notice begins with the 
date of The Traffic Bulletin in which the dockets are 
published. Of course, readers of the Daily Traffic World 
and Traffic Bulletin, in which the dockets. are also pub- 
lished, have the advantage of as many additional days’ 
notice as the daily in which a docket is published pre- 
cedes the current weekly Traffic Bulletin. 

Some of the other rate committees had already 
adopted somewhat the same system. The Southwestern 
Freight Bureau and the Transcontinental Freight Bureau 
make the dates of their dockets correspond to the date 
of The Traffic Bulletin in which they are published, so 
that the same effect with respect to the length of notice 
to interested shippers is achieved. The Southern Freight 
Association, instead of giving twelve days’ notice from 
the date of its docket or the date of publication in The 
Trafic Bulletin, sets a definite date for hearing and 
then sees to it that its dockets reach us in time for 
publication in The Traffic Bulletin on a date approxi- 
mately twelve days before the date set for hearing. The 
Texas-Louisiana Tariff Bureau follows the same plan, 
though its notices are frequently late in reaching us. 
The other committees still give twelve days notice from 
the dates of their dockets, or, in other words, from the 
dates on which their dockets are sent to us. 


NEW ENGLAND DIVISIONS 
The decision of the United States Supreme Court 
upholding the decision of the Commission in the New 
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England divisions case seems to be a more or less defi- 
nitely expressed intention to interpret the transportation 
act of 1920 as a means of equalizing the revenues of the 
railroads. The problem in framing that act was to in- 
sure, as well as possible, an adequate revenue to the 
carriers. Congress did this, first, by directing the Com- 
mission to make rates that would, in its opinion, produce 
the revenue to the carriers, as a whole, which it might 
conclude was adequate. There was still—as there will 
always be—the situation caused by the fact that, under 
the same rates, one carrier will earn a sufficiency or more 
than a sufficiency, while another will earn less than 
enough to maintain itself. The decision of the court 
recognizes the intent of Congress to meet this situation 
by giving the Commission jurisdiction over divisions. 
The Commission exercised that jurisdiction in the New 
England divisions case.: 


There is much to be said and that has been said 
as to the injustice of taking from one carrier and giving 
to another merely that the latter may be helped. But 
to us it seems that, if the transportation act is to have 
a chance to work, its intent in this respect must be ob- 
served. Otherwise we shall be little better off than 
we were before with reference to the question of the 

“rich” and the ‘ ‘poor” roads. The power that is given 
to the Commission over divisions, perhaps, will not often 
be used as it has been in this case and, perhaps, it will 
not go far to cure the situation we have been speaking 
of, but it will help, and has any one a better way to 
suggest? 

Moreover, the carriers are insisting that the trans- 
portation act shall not be destroyed until it has had 


‘ample chance to prove itself, and we agree with them. 


But, if they take that attitude, they must take the bitter 
with the sweet and must not expect to profit by the 
things in the law that are favorable to them and to dis- 
card the things that may seem to the majority of them 
unfair. The same thing applies, we think, to the pro- 
vision of the law concerning the recapture of excess earn- 
ings, though that is an entirely different question from 
that of divisions. It is the same only in the fact that it is 
a part of the law and if the carriers expect to be credited 
with sincerity when they say that the transportation 
act is beneficient and should have farther trial, they must 
take that with the rest. There are many things in the 
law of which we do not approve, but we think the part 
of wisdom is to let it alone at this time and to abide 
cheerfully by all its provisions? 
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Interstate Commerce Commission Hearings | | : 
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CASES OF SPECIAL INTEREST ! 

a 

Ir 

PUBLIC UTILITIES COMMISSION OF KANSAS vs. ATCHISON, TOPEKA & SANTA FE RAILWAY . 
ET AL. (I. C. C. Docket 14393.) Heard in Kansas City, beginning February 13th. Involves P 

interstate rates and charges for the transportation of grain, grain products and hay in t 


carloads, between points in the Western group as defined in Ex parte 74. b 


MISSISSIPPI RAILROAD COMMISSION vs. ALABAMA AND VICKSBURG RAILROAD ET AL. 
(Docket 14413.) Affecting rates for transportation of cotton from all points in Mississippi 
to destination points in various states and for export. Hearings held at Greenwood, Miss., h 
January 3lst; Memphis, February 7th. t 


INVESTIGATION CONCERNING MINIMUM CARLOAD RATES ON HOGS, ETC. (Dockets 14491 
and 12945.) To be held by Commissioner Lewis and Examiner Keeler and three State 
Commissioners, at Kansas City, Mo., beginning March 20th. 


INVESTIGATION OF TERMINAL FACILITIES IN PORT OF NEW YORK AND ‘OPERATING 
COST TO CARRIERS IN PERFORMING COMMON CARRIER SERVICES. (Docket 


14490.) Based on New York Port authority plans for development of the Port. Hearing 
March 15th, in New York. 


For stenographer’s minutes in all Interstate Commerce Commission proceedings, address THE STATE LAW 
REPORTING COMPANY, 235 Broadway, New York City. 
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THE HUMOROUS BROOKHART 

We have expressed our disapproval of the filibuster 
in the United States Senate which resulted in the death 
of the ship subsidy bill, because we believe that a meas- 
ure of that sort, or any measure worth considering at 
all, ought to be passed or defeated on its merits and 
the national legislators ought to stand in their places 
and be counted. Nevertheless, there are those who say 
that the Senate rules which permit such tactics some- 
times serve to prevent wrong as well as to hinder 
righteous action, and probably that is true. But, what- 
ever the merit or lack of merit of the custom which per- 
mits the filibuster, we believe that never has the Con- 
gressional record contained a more ridiculous speech 
than that of Senator Brookhart, of Iowa, who took part 
in the filibuster and used his voice for hours in talking 
about the railroad situation. 

His speech was full of misleading statements and 
false conclusions and it does not read to us as if it was 
even meant seriously, though it goes to the country as 
the statement of a national law-maker on the floor of the 
Senate. The address was frequently punctuated with 
such remarks as these: “I do not know that there will 
be much entertainment in it, but it will help pass away 
the time.” “I am going to be very brief because the 
time is short.” “I have forgotten where I was in this 
speech. I will try to see.” “I am afraid I shall have 
to postpone that until the next section of my remarks, 
about day after tomorrow.” “That got me all muddled 
up and I do not know how soon I will get straightened 
out, but I think I will sometime during the evening.” 
“Now I have lost my place again. I shall have to read 
that letter over again.” 

We suggest to senators that, if they think they 
must use these tactics to defeat what seems to them bad 
legislation, they do not indulge in such ridiculous and 
harmful antics. They might at least read the Constitu- 
tion of the United States, or the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence, or perhaps a good history of our country as 
a means of killing time without uttering statements that 
mislead on such a serious subject. Indeed, even at the 
expense of loading the record with matter that is not 
pertinent and of hampering action on proposed legisla- 
tion, they might learn something of value to themselves 
by adopting such a course. 


POSTAL TRADITIONS 

Week after week and year after year, these columns 
have been given over to the discussion of other people’s 
transportation troubles. We may, therefore, properly 
ask the indulgence of our readers while, for once, we 
discuss our own, especially since this discussion may, 
Perhaps, carry a lesson regarding transportation gen- 
erally, 

It may be a source of wonderment to some to learn 
that a publication can be directly concerned in trans- 
portation. Consider, however, the fact that, where a 
mine produces coal, a farmer grain, and a factory shoes 
or automobiles, the publisher produces magazines, and 
that just as the coal, the grain, the shoes, and the auto- 
mobile must reach the consumer by freight, so must the 


magazine reach its reader by mail. The analogy may 
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be carried further. The classification of mail matter 
corresponds roughly to freight classification. Packing 
requirements are even more rigid, and, though the man 
who mails is not confronted with a maze of tariffs from 
which he must deduce his rate, he is, on the other hand, 
confronted with a mass of arbitrary regulations: and gov- 
ernmental red tape that evens up matters in the final 
analysis. 

The postal service has not been immune from the 
troubles that have confronted the other transportation 
systems in the last few trying months. The principal 
difference is that the other systems have been recover- 
ing slowly, while, so far as the mail user is able to ob- 
serve, there has been no improvement in postal service, 
nor has there been any apparent effort to bring about 
such an improvement. The opposite seems rather to 
be the case. Those who must judge the post office de- 
partment by the service it gives are tempted to believe 
that it has actually broken down. 

Such a break-down may well be the result of un- 
preventable causes. Our objection is voiced, not so 
much against the failure of the post office, as against 
its inability to get excited over the matter. A shipper 
of freight can get a respectful hearing from his favorite 
fast freight line, when the service has been impaired for 
some reason or other. The potential threat of taking 
his business elsewhere stirs up the heads of the rail- 
road system and brings about an honest curative effort. 
Not so with the post office. The publisher cannot say: 
“Buck up, or I'll take niy business elsewhere,” for both 
he and his postmaster know that to be impossible. The 
result is that the antiquated machinery set up years ago 
for the purpose of handling individual complaints is the 
only force brought in play to give the abused user satis- 
faction. 

This machinery, well enough designed for its par- 
ticular purpose, and adequately and courteously manned, 
is, nevertheless, totally inadequate to cope with the pres- 
ent situation. The little slip on which the publisher 
complains, formally, of the delayed receipt or the non- 
receipt of a certain copy by a certain subscriber, doesn’t 
give him a chance to indicate that the service generally 
is bad. And the formally written report of the investi- 
gation made persuant to that complaint, to the effect 
that “investigation discloses no reason for previous poor 
service, which is regretted,” and that “better service to 
this subscriber may be expected in the future,” takes 
no cognizance of the general situation and makes no 
effort to correct it. Could a privately owned railroad do 
business that way? 

Those who are responsible for the management of the 
post office department ought to take some definite steps 
to remedy matters. If some cherished precedent stands 
in the way of improvement it ought to be trampled on, 
age and sentiment to the contrary notwithstanding. 

We have been informed that much of the delay in 
delivery to smaller towns is occasioned by the abandon- 
ment of the former policy of sorting miscellaneous sacks 
of mail en route, the present method being to transport 
such matter to a central point in each state, to sort it 
there, and thus to perform a back haul on a large por- 
tion. We cannot vouch for the accuracy of this informa- 
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tion, but, if it is true, it is an example of the sort of 
thing that ought to be changed, but that never will be 
changed by the handling of individual complaint slips. 

Modern methods are needed in the post office. No 
one will deny that, even the postal clerk who, by virtue 
of his position, may not indicate agreement. We hope 
the accession of Senator New to the management of 
the post office department will bring a few. 





ROADS TO FIGHT MILEAGE CUT 
The Trafic World New York Bureau 


Efforts to block the order of the Commission for a reduction 
of 20 per cent in rates for interchangeable mileage books will be 
made through court action, according to a decision reached al- 
most unanimously at a meeting February 23 of the Eastern Rail- 
way Presidents’ Conference. Thirty-five executives attended the 
session. At its conclusion, E. F. Loomis, president of the Lehigh 
Valley, issued a statement saying that the carriers agreed they 
were in no position to sustain a loss of operating income esti- 
mated at $50,000,000 a year. 


While the railroad men were meeting, a special conference 
of the National Council of Traveling Salesmen’s Association was 
in progress, at which it was determined that any attempt on the 
part of the carriers to nullify the order of the Commission “must 
be fought to a finish by the council in behalf of the traveling 
public and the business interests of the nation, and that the case 
must be carried to the highest court if necessary.” The salesmen 
voted to call a mass meeting in New York at an early date to 
serve notice on the roads that strong attacks will be made on 
any attempt to overthrow the mileage order. Each of the mem- 
ber organizations was called on to take independent action. 
Emphasis was laid on the fact that the Commission had acted on 
their recommendations only after the carriers had been permit- 
ted to offer full facts and figures in -rebuttal. 

The discussion at the railway conference centered around 
the comparative expediency of court action as against a request 
for a rehearing of the case before the Commission. It was said 
that Daniel Willard of the Baltimore & Ohio, who failed to vote, 
was the only executive who did not agree with the majority de- 
cision. 

Railroad executives, in discussing their decision, said that a 
reduction of 20 per cent was equivalent to depriving them of 
one month’s operating income, and that it would put the bene- 
ficiaries of the new policy on a rate basis of 2.88 cents a mile. 
They point out that, while the order was issued on the applica- 
tion of the national commercial travelers, the reduced rate 
would be available for anyone able to use 2,500 miles of trans- 
portation within a year and so would apply to a large proportion 
of the passenger traffic. One round trip between Chicago and 
New York, for instance,. would use up about 1,900 miles. 

Another argument against the order is that it purports to 
apply the “wholesale” principle to passenger traffic, whereas that 
principle is barred by law from freight traffic; that, as a matter 
of fact, the mileage book would require the roads to make a 
wholesale rate on service that they would have to deliver at 
retail. 

The law committee of the conference will consider means of 
carrying the matter to trial, and suit will probably be brought in 
Washington, D. C. Railroad officials expressed confidence in the 
strength of their case from a legal point of view, asserting that 
rate decisions in the past stand clearly against what they termed 
the discrimination. Class 1 roads of the Eastern section will be 
asked to join the suit. 


MILEAGE BOOK REGULATIONS 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau 


Declaring repeatedly that they were concerned primarily 
with stimulating travel on the railroads, representatives of trav- 
eling salesmen at a conference held by Chairman Meyer, Febru- 
ary 23, as to the rules and regulations which should govern the 
proposed scrip coupon tickets, asserted that if certain regulations 
asked for by the carriers were made effective the tickets would 
be “unpopular,” and that travel would not be stimulated. 

Several times during the conference, in which counsel for 
the railroads and passenger representatives participated, a num- 
ber of those present tried to talk at the same time. There was 
— formality and everyone had an opportunity to submit his 
views. 

At the opening of the conference Henry Wolf Bikle, appear- 
ing for the carriers, reserved all legal rights to attack the order 
of the Commission, if and when issued, in the courts. However, 
the carriers, with that understanding submitted a set of pro- 
— rules and regulations under which the tickets would be 
issued. 

The first regulation proposed by the carriers to bring vo- 
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ciferous rotests from the traveling salesmen was with reference 
to a requirement that the purchaser of a scrip ticket should fyr. 
nish a small photo for identification purposes. The railroad 
representatives said it would be no trouble at all for the pur. 
chasers to get these little photos which they said could be 
bought almost anywhere at the rate of six for a quarter. 

The cry came from the salesmen that the photo require. 
ment would “depopularize” the scrip ticket and reduce the 
revenues of the carriers. The latter said if the photo were not 
attached to the scrip ticket the effect would be a general 29 
per cent cut in passenger fares. It was pointed out that if the 
photo requirement were not included in the regulations scalpers 
would have an easy time of it. 

Mr. Bikle said he thought the travelers were making a great 
deal of talk about a slight inconvenience. 

Mr. Blumberg, counsel for the travelers, said he thought the 
real purpose of the scrip ticket was being lost sight of—that it 
was primarily to stimulate travel and that the carriers ought to 
— the use of the scrip ticket book by making it “popv- 
ar.” ; : 

Another volume of protest came from the travelers when 
the carriers proposed that the scrip coupons should be exchanged 
at ticket offices and only accepted on trains from non-agency 
stations or from agency stations not open for sale of tickets 
and then only for the run of the conductor on the train on 
which the passenger first took passage. The travelers thought 
the scrip ticket should be “pulled” on the trains, particularly 
— non-agency stations or closed stations and for the through 

rip. 

A conductor of the Southern Railway said if the scrip cou- 
that the exchange feature was the crux of the entire maiter— 
that it was most essential that the holders of tickets be required 
to exchange the coupons at ticket offices. 

A conductor of the Southern Railway sai dif the scrip cou- 
pons had to be pulled on the trains, the conductors could not 
attend to their regular duties and that the carriers would lose 
revenue and the conductors would have to neglect essential 
duties in connection with the operation of trains. He said a con- 
ductor would either have to lose revenue for the company or 
would take to pull one scrip coupon ticket. He said the con- 
ductor would either have to lose reveenue for the company or 
neglect his other duties. 


There was also objection by the travelers to the exchange 
provision on account of baggage. Some of them urged that the 
scrip be honored for baggage. The carriers’ proposed regulations 
provide that baggage must be checked on the ticket issued in 
exchange for the scrip. This, the travelers said, would put 
them to a great inconvenience. 


The travelers also objected to a proposed disposition of 
“fractions.” Under the proposed rule where the one-way fare is 
$1.01, for example, and up to $1.04, the collector would tear off 
$1.05 of scrip. The travelers thought there should be a split 
so that $1 of scrip would be pulled for up to and including 
$1.02 and $1.05 for over $1.02. Under the rule $1.10 of scrip 
would be pulled for $1.06. 

A rule for redemption of unused portions of scrip tickets, 
proposed by the carriers, provided that wholly unused books 
would be redeemed at $72—the price paid. Partially used scrip 
books would be redeemed by deducting the total face value of 
the coupons detached and used, from the purchase price of the 
book, refunding the difference. The rule further provided that 
if coupons of the face value of $72 or more had been detached 
and used the remaining coupons would have no redemption value 
and that scrip books would be redeemed only by the issuing car- 
rier. 

The Commission will have to decide whether or not the regu- 
lations proposed by the carriers with respect to photographs, 
exchange of scrip for passage tickets and no checking of baggage 
on scrip books shall be made effective because no agreement 
on those points could be reached between the representatives of 
the carriers and of the traveling salesmen. The latter accepted 
practically all the other suggested regulations put forward by the 
carriers. ; 


Mr. Bikle said the carriers would have to have until May 1 to 
get the books on sale, provided the order of the Commission were 
made public shortly. The travelers did not think it should 
require that much time. 


RATES ON IRON AND STEEL 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau 


The Commission has dismissed No. 12479, American Shipbuild- 
ing Company et al. vs. Director General et al., opinion 8252 (77 
I. C. C. 439-48), and cases bracketed therewith, holding through 
rates on iron and steel articles from Pittsburgh and other points 
in western Pennsylvania to Cleveland, Lorain, Canton and AkroD. 
Ohio, not unreasonable. Thereby it again approved the so-called 
short haul rates in that steel territory which are less than fifth 
class and which violate the rule of aggregate of intermediates. 
The Commission said it expected the carriers to remove fourth 
section violations. 
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Death of the Subsidy Measure.—The ship subsidy bill is 
dead. The fact is not regarded as startling news, especially by 
those who have noted the value of the short session as a lethal 
instrument in the hands of a determined minority. It is no 
trouble at all to say who prepared the way for its death. Pres- 
ident Harding would have claimed whatever credit attached to 
the legislation, had it passed. Those who have watched legis- 
lation in more than two Congresses or have read the history 
of legislation with any degree of understanding, will agree that 
the President was not, as a party leader, ruthless enough. His 
only chance to get the bill through was in the first session, 
when there was no time limit on debate or on the length of the 
session. As a party leader he did not lay down the law to his 
followers. He desired to be considerate of the feelings of Re- 
publicans in Congress. That was his mistake in the eyes of 
those who recall the days when the Sanhedrin, composed of the 
chairmen of committees of the two houses, consulted with the 
President, agreed on a party program, and then used the steam 
roller for the enemy and the whip for the party members. Al- 
lowing the bill to go over to the short session was an invitation 
to its opponents to talk it to death. For more than a century 
opponents of measures, not sure of votes enough to defeat them 
on roll call, have been talking bills to. death. Sometimes the 
man in the White House has employed the endless debate de- 
vice for defeating measures approved by the Sanhedrin mem- 
bers, other than himself. President McKinley once employed 
Senator Carter of Montana to smother the rivers and harbors 
bill. There was so much pork in that barrel that McKinley 
could not stomach it. The minority did not sneak up behind 
the majority, in the shipping bill fight, and stick a knife be- 
tween its ribs. The majority, by failing to bring forward the 
measure in the long session, invited the opposition to do exactly 
what it did. Defeat for an obnoxious measure by that method 
is not unusual. If the advocates of the measure did not know 
about the things that can be done and are done at a short ses- 
sion, there are those who will say that it had no business calling 
itself a majority, according to the laws of civilized legislative 
warfare. Passage of a subsidy bill, even at the long session, 
would have been the surprising thing. For nearly a century 
some method for restoring the American merchant marine to 
the ocean has been sought, first, by one party, then by another. 
The merchant marine began going down as soon as the change 
from wood to steel began taking place, accelerated, some believe, 
by changes in the treaties with Great Britain and by the raiding 
of Confederate cruisers in the Civil War. Nearly every scheme 
has been defeated, including the ship purchase bill of the Wilson 
administration. The war and its necessities brought about the 
restoration of such part as is in existence now. According to 
the Harding statement, defeat of the bill is to be followed by 
liquidation and humiliation. The President accepted the defeat 
as final and he made his plans accordingly. That acceptance, 
it is believed, was no more than might have been expected from 
him or any other reasonable man after he had looked over the 
senators calling themselves Republicans elected from the middle 
western states last November. Nominally Republicans, they are 
as hostile as if they were taking orders from the head of the 
other party. Many of Harding’s friends have a more ardent 
disregard for them than they have for the men who call them- 
selves Democrats, whether the head of that party acknowledges 
them to be such or not—as, for instance, Reed of Missouri. A 
Republican majority, composed in any part of La Follette, Brook- 
hart, Frazier, Shipstead, and some of the others is regarded as 
a ghastly joke on the leader of a party. Execution of the plan 
for getting the government out of the shipping business, as 
Promised by the administration, may be taken as the word of 
the Harding administration that it would be foolish to defer 
action on the theory that there might be hope some time in 
the near future for legislation. 





No Enthusiasm for Consolidation.—It may be that the coun- 
ty is honing for the consolidation of railroads and that finan- 
Clerg are beating their breasts with impatience over the slow- 
hess of the Commission in making final plans for such mergers, 
but there are no evidences of either longing or tugging at the 
leash at the resumed hearings on the tentative plan. They have 
been attended by the executive, operating, and traffic officials 
of the roads involved, but not by known representatives of 
the financial interests that control the properties. There has 
been a bit of opposition, here and there, to details of the plans 
and some approvals just above, apparently, the line of perfunc- 
toriness. The hearings must be a disappointment to those who 
looked on consolidation as the thing that was to give the country 
Surcease from its transportation sorrows. Witnesses now are 
hot nearly so cautious as they were when the hearings were 
begun, Then the officials of the roads involved, as remarked 
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at the time, behaved as if they had come to a horse sale, some 
anxious to sell and some acting as if they were afraid they 
would be forced to buy. Representatives of shippers, the people 
who provide, in the first instance, the money for the operation 
of railroads, have not attended in any great numbers, except 
when some were heard about the consolidation of railroads in 
the southeast. The financial phase of the subject has not been 
stressed. That is to say, few men have taken the trouble to 
tot up the assets and liabilities of different systems and make 
observations thereon. Some work of that kind has been done, 
especially in connection with the proposals respecting the Bur- 
lington, the Great Northern, the Northern Pacific, and the Mil- 
waukee. But a record is being made which may help the Com- 
mission if and when proposals are made looking toward the 
sale of stock, such, for instance, as the proposal of the St. Louis- 
San Francisco to acquire the International & Great Northern. 





Due Process of Law Question.—In a dilletants way, the ques- 
tion has been raised to whether the owners of International & 
Great Northern will have been deprived of property in the event 
the Commission says that the St. Louis-San Francisco may 
not buy their stock, because such change of control of that road 
would not be in accordance with the tentative plan of consolid™ 
tion, and a bit risky because the final plan might call for the 
same integers in the group as mentioned in the tentative plan. 
In an ordinary way of speaking, when a man is deprived of an 
opportunity to sell something he owns, he thinks he has lost 
something and he is inclined to hold for damages the person 
that has caused him to lose a’ sale. The layman, thinks he has 
a right to be dour and go to court about it when the govern- 
ment has done something to keep him from obtaining the money 
he would have obtained had it not done what it did. Some have 
even thought they had property rights in freight rates and some 
have gone wild over the losses they suffered by reason of 
changes in customs tariff laws. No one, however, has ques- 
tioned the right of the government to make plans for consolida- 
tions, the indirect effect of which making has been narrow 
the market in which the property of every railroad company 
could be sold; at least, if there has been any such questioning, 
general attention has not been drawn to the fact. It is certain, 
however, that the rule about railroad property is not the same 
as that the courts laid down in regard to the property of brew- 
ers and distillers. The railroads, however, do not stand, as a 
matter of fact, as secure in their property as it was thought 
private property stood before the courts upheld the rent laws, 
which, in the District of Columbia, are still in force on account 
of the emergency produced by the war that came to an end 
something more than fours year ago, so far as the fighting was 
concerned. Owners of buildings in Washington are still re- 
quired to give the use of them to tenants with whom they made 
no new contracts when terms of the prior lease expired by the 
lapse of time. The effect of the rent laws was to drive off the 
market for renting purposes the desirable new buildings and 
foree those who wanted to change their quarters to buy at high 
prices,, which high prices the rent commissioners have had to 
recognize in the fixing of rents for such buildings, when they 
came into the market for renting purposes. No such outcome, 
however, has been indicated, for the owners of railroad stocks. 





Having Fun With Brookhart.—Some of the newspapers have 
formed the habit of using the full name of Senator Brookhart, 
of Iowa. One of them, at least, has a rule that the first name of 
a United States senator shall not be used because it would be 
a waste of space. Yet that newspaper, a few days ago; used the 
full name of the junior senator from Iowa in connection with 
its report of the bill he had introduced to change the trans- 
portation law. That newspaper seemed to use the name, against 
the prohibition of its own rule, as if it signified something. The 
full name is Smith Wildman Brookhart. The. senator thought 
so well of it that he used all of it-in the autobiographical sketch 
furnished for the Congressional Directory. 





All Out of Doors in Alaska Reserved.—President Harding 
fas created a naval oil reserve in Alaska containing more than 
33,000 square miles. That is larger than many of the older 
states. The area, however, does not cover any of the fields in 
which oil is now being produced. It merely embraces that part 
of the territory where there are seepages which some have be- 
lieved to indicate a store of oil greater than ever found, even 
in the extremely productive fields of Oklahoma, Kansas, Texas, 
Louisiana and California. The production in the last named 
state recently has gone so high as to suck at the premier field. 
The fact that so much oil has been found in California, west 
of the continental mountain ranges, has suggested to some of 
those interested the thought that, perhaps, in the end, it will 
be found that nature’s largest resevoirs were established in 
that part, not only of North America, but also of South Amer- 
ica. The fields in Alaska thus far developed are west or south 
of the mountains. The lands set aside as a place for storage of 
oil for naval use, run down to the water’s edge and embrace 
areas west or south of the mountain chain. The reserve created 
by the President’s proclamation is so large that it seems al- 
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most impossible for the question of drainage to arise. Yet, 
along its borders, big pools may be discovered and it may be 
necessary for future secretaries of the navy and the interior to 
consider whether the interests of the United States do not re- 
quire the development of a considerable part of the reserve so 
as to save the oil for navy use. When that is done, because 
history has a way of repeating itself—it may be expected that 
some one will cry scandal and let loose the muck-rakers, as 
has been done in the matter of the proposed drilling of the Tea- 
pot Dome. Geologists can never agree whether a “fault” in a 
geoglogic structure has the effect of creating a seal so that oil 
will not migrate from one part of the structure to another. 
Whether such a fault near the boundry of the Teapot Dome 
has the effect of keeping the oil from flowing into wells in the 
adjoining Cat Creek field is one of the questions that has creat- 
ed the so-called scandal. Secretaries Denby and Fall came to 
the conclusion that it would be better to take the oil out of the 
Teapot Dome than to run the risk of having it flow out through 
the wells in the adjoining field. They will place it in huge stee] 
tanks rather than run the risk of having it run out of the natural 
storage in Teapot Dome. A. E. H. 


BROOKHART DISCUSSES RAILROADS 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau 


Senator Brookhart of Iowa, in his part in the filibuster 
against the ship subsidy bill, used the salaries of leading railroad 
officials as reported to the Senate interstate commerce committee 
and as reproduced in part recently in The Traffic World. The 
senator began by reading the following: 


According to the Fargo (N. Dak.) Forum, N. P. Nelson, a 
farmer living near Leal, N. Dak., received exactly $1.30 as his 
returns on a carload of potatoes sold at Minneapolis for $336 
through the Minnesota potato exchange. 

The Forum, to sustain its story, prints a photographic repro- 
duction of the check with the attached bill of expenses. 

According to these exhibits, the railroads got $180.60 out of 
the $334.70, and the various middlemen got the remainder, minus 
the $1.30 which went to the farmer who produced the potatoes. 

The sacks alone cost Mr. Nelson between $30 and $40. It is 
said that a number of farmers in the vicinity of Leal have had 
the same experience. 


Mr. Brookhart then discussed salaries of railroads officials, 
saying: 


In this connection, while the farmers are thus treated and 
thus crippled under the present situation, we find, in reference 
to the railroad companies, that there is an unusual situation in 
reference to the salaries of big railroad managers; and I want to 
review that. I did not have my documents with me last night, 
and I was in a good deal of a hurry anyhow, but I have found 
them this morning; and I want to call attention to the salary of 
Mr. L. F. Loree, president of the Delaware & Hudson, $25,000, 
and then it was increased on March 1, 1920, by $12,500 more. That is 
not all the salary that Mr. Loree received. As president of the 
Kansas City Southern, his salary was raised from $30,000 to 
$35,000 a year. In addition to that, he was president or ¢chair- 
man of the Board of 34 corporations, and in addition to all of 
that he was a director in 24 other corporations. I have not his 
salary in all of those institutions, but I do know his method of 
charging up profits to the American farmer, and these salaries are 
largely paid by the American farmer. 

There is President A. H. Smith, of the New York Central, 
who draws a poor little salary of $53,550 a year from that road, 
and at the same time we find him with another salary of $14,060 
from the Big Four Railroad. Then, on the Michigan Central he 
picks up a salary of $13,890, and on the Boston & Albany another 
salary of $5,430, and on the Pittsburgh & Lake Erie another sal- 
ary of $5,650; altogether, $92,580 salary as president of those dif- 
ferent roads. Then, in addition to that, we find him connected 
with 87 corporations as against only 58 for Mr. Loree. Of course, 
we do not know what his salaries are in those 87 altogether; but, 
judging from what has happened in the others, they are a princely 
tax upon the American farmer. 

The biggest single salary received by any of the railroad ex- 
ecutives is the $100,000 of Julius Kruttschnitt, chairman of the 
board of the Southern Pacific. This is the same Mr. Kruttschnitt 
who has used up many square miles of perfectly good white pa- 
per in newspapers and magazines telling the American people 
about the outrageous wage demands of the railroad employes. If 
one had the time, it would be interesting to find out how much 
time he has spent in the last few years in this kind of propa- 
ganda, and how much he had left for the very serious business 


of looking after the vast empire controlled by the Southern 
Pacific. 


Taking the salaries as a whole, we are struck by the great 


disproportion that exists between the salaries of these supreme 
executive officers, who appear to spend so much of their time 
giving newspaper interviews, attending banquets, and addressing 
rotary clubs, and the subordinate officials, from general man- 
ager down, who see that the traffic gets over the line. If the 
president gets $50,000, the general manager is likely to get only 
$10,000 or $15,000, while the division superintendents, who have 
to sweat blood when anything goes wrong, are lucky if they get 
over $5,000. These operating officials of the railroads are, as a 
matter of fact, among the lowest-paid workers in the country 
when eel experience, duties, and responsibilities are taken into 
account. 

I have specially mentioned those few cases, but I want to 
give a more complete list of these gentlemen. I wish to give 
their names and the salaries so that the farmers of the United 
States and the laboring men of the United States can have some 
idea of the benevolent surroundings of these men who levy these 
taxes of railroad rates and of excess profits upon the common 
people of the country. 

S. M. Felton, of the Chicago Great Western, who is men- 
tioned in this table, is my own particular friend, you remember. 
Flo Fas $50,000, and got an increase in these hard times of 

"Th 


e C. oF. Markham mentioned in the table as drawing $75,000 
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as president of the Illinois Central is another one of those pres- 
idents who earns his $75,000 in the newspapers. 


Declaring that Samuel M. Felton, president of the Chicago 
Great Western, was a “bird dog” and the president of one of 
“the poorest managed and worst waterlogged railroads in the 
United States,” Senator Brookhart made reply to Mr. Felton’s 
letter of recent date “calling” the Iowan for misrepresentations 
about the railroads made in a previous speech in the Senate. 

Mr. Brookhart began by saying that Mr. Felton was presi- 
dent of the Association of Railway Executives, and then devel- 
oped his “bird dog” idea by referring to Iowa having been in- 
fested at times with a species of stock promotor who sold 
his stock through divers methods of false pretense. 

“A favorite method,” he continued, “was to donate a stock 
subscription to a leading bank or citizen, and on the strength 
of this subscription secure subscriptions from others. In our 
state such banker or leading citizen has become designated and 
well known as a “bird dog.” The railroads of the United States 
have inauguated a similar system which they have followed for 
a long time. Its end and purpose is to deceive the public about 
their value, their capital, their credits, their net earnings and 
their subsidiary profits. In order to promote this deception 
they have an organized force of experts and high officials who 
are also experts in the channels of publicity. By their well- 
calculated system of presenting certain phases of the proposi- 
tion and omitting others they are able to deceive the public and 
the press as to the real situation and facts of the railroad 
problem. In other words, they keep a whole kennel full of these 
‘bird dogs’ to attract the public attention while they ruthlessly 
shoot down the public prosperity with extortionate rates. 


“At the present time the leading ‘bird dog’ in this kenne! 
is Samuel M. Felton, president of the Chicago Great Western 
Railway. Mr. Felton is unusually well qualified for this exalted 
position. He is president of one of the poorest managed and 
worst waterlogged railroads in the United States. It has the best 
equipment and the finest facilities for the training of ‘bird 
dogs.’ Since his presidency the principal function of Mr. Fel- 
ton has been to appear in rate cases as a leading witness, point- 
ing out the inability of his road to earn anything and demand- 
ing rates high enough to yield a return upon its great reservoir 
of dirty water. Incidentally, and true to his species and train- 
ing, he always insisted that these rates should be granted to 


all other roads, even though their profits rose to an unconscion- 
able level.” 


Quoting from the part of Mr. Felton’s letter which stated 
that it was doubtful if any man holding a high public office 
ever made, in an equal time, more baseless and reckless mis- 
statements than Brookhart made regarding railway matters in 
the previous speech, the senator said: 


“You see he made a world champion out of me the first 
round.” 


Senator Brookhart said Mr. Felton did not deny that the 
railroad securities would actually sell for $12,000,000,000. He 
rehashed his charges about disloyalty of railroad officials dur- 
ing federal control. He spoke about the farmers having to pay 
freight rates to bring a return “on all that dirty water.” Then 


he said such things would be stopped if there were a few more 
sets of overalls in Congress. 


FREIGHT ON BUTTER 


Representative Steenerson of Minnesota has introduced H. 
Res. 555, as follows: 


Resolved, That the President be, and he is hereby, requested to 
transmit to the House of Representatives all information in his pos- 
session or in the possession of the Interstate Commerce Commission, 
relative to the alleged existence of a combination, practice or agree- 
ment among manufacturers of or dealers in butter tubs, under which, 
in addition to the usual sale price of such articles at Galena, IIl.. 
there is added the freight charge from Galena, Ill., to the place of 
manufacture, where such place of manufacture is west or northwest, 
so that in the case of butter tubs made from native Minnesota timber 
at Duluth, Minn., and sold to dairymen in Minnesota, there is added 


to the reasonable price thereof the freight charges from Galena, IIl., 
to Duluth, Minn. 


INFLUENCE BY STOCKHOLDERS 
Stockholders of the Pennsylvania Railroad Company are re- 
ceiving, with their quarterly dividend checks, a letter containing 
the following message from the president of the company: 


It is the opinion of the management of your railroad that. the 
active influence of stockholders of the Pennsylvania Railroad Com- 
pany should be enlisted against further restrictive legislation and in 
favor of a sound public policy toward railroads. 

It is essential that your management be permitted to operate your 
railroad on a business basis; to make both ends meet, to earn a rea- 
sonable return on your investment, and to sustain railroad credit in 
order that new funds may be secured for additional transportation 
requirements. 

Believing that the management of your railroad can produce bet- 
ter results with more freedom from legislative and regulation restric- 
tion, we recommend and strongly urge each stockholder to use his 
or her influence to prevent the enactment of either national or state 
legislation which will further complicate the railroad situation by 
imposing upon the railroads an increase of unnecessary expense an 
burdensome regulation. 
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C. & 0. BRICK SCALE 


In a report on I. and S. No. 1671, brick between stations on 
the Chesapeake & Ohio Railway, opinion No. 8247, 77 I. C. C., 
416-19, the Commission has disapproved part of the schedules 
filed by the Chesapeake & Ohio, to become effective October 16, 
1922. That company proposed to establish distance scales of 
rates on brick and related articles between stations on that por- 
tion of its line from Gauley, W. Va., to Bellevue, Ky., and the 
Ashland and Big Sandy divisions, including lateral branches, 
except Louisville, Ky.; also to and*from Ironton, Ohio. Upon 
protests by the Peebles Paving Brick Company, having plants at 
Portsmouth, Ohio, and Fire Brick, Ky., and the Sphar Brick 
Company, of Maysville, Ky., the schedules were suspended until 

arch 15. 
2 The schedules provided rates lower than had been in effect, 
but not so low, in all instances, the Commission said, as would 
apply on the basis of the central territory scale prescribed by it 
in the General Brick case, 68 I. C. C., 213, for application in 
trunk-line territory for distances up to 150 miles. 

The Commission found the suspended schedules had been 
justified except that between main-line points on the Cincinnati 
and Huntington divisions, Gauley, W. Va., to Bellevue, Ky., in- 
clusive, and to and from Ironton, Ohio, the respondent had not 
justified rates in excess of those which would apply on the basis 
of the central territory scale prescribed in the General Brick 
case. The Commission said that as the suspended rates repre- 
sented, in many instances, reductions in the present rates, the 
order of suspension would be vacated, but that the Chesapeake 
& Ohio would be expected, promptly, to establish rates for ap- 
plication between points from Gauley to Bellevue, inclusive, and 


to and from Ironton, in accordance with its conclusions in this 
case. 


BRICK FINDINGS AFFIRMED 


In a report on reargument on No. 11425, John Kline Brick 
Company vs. Director-General, New York Central et al., opinion 
No. 8248, 77 I. C. C. 420-2, with Commissioner McChord writing 
a dissent, the Commission has affirmed its finding in 63 I. C. C: 
439, that a rate of 70 cents per net ton on brick, from Wickliffe, 
0., to Cleveland, O., during federal control was not unreason- 
able. The shipping point of the complainant is just outside the 
Cleveland switching district: The rate in June, 1918, was 
jumped from 30 to 70 cents. The complainant contended it 
had to absorb $16.80 per car in competing with brick manu- 
facturers just within the switching district, for the haul of 
1.5 or 2 miles into the switching district. The Commission said 
the complainant specifically disclaimed any desire to obtain 
a finding of undue prejudice. ; 

Commissioner McChord, in his dissent, said that whatever 
the cause of the break in relationship caused by the increase 
from 30 to 70 cents per ton, the 70-cent rate, to his mind, was 
unreasonable. In that conclusion he was supported by Com- 
missioners Aitchison and Lewis. Commissioner Eastman dis- 
sented, but did not concur with McChord or give any reasons. 


SILO MATERIAL MINIMUM 


A finding of undue prejudice and an order to remove it have 
been made in No. 13184, Portland Traffic & Transportation Asso- 
ciation et al. vs. Ann Arbor et al., opinion No. 8249, 77 I. C. C. 
423-6, as to the carload minimum. on redwood tank and silo ma- 
terial, from Portland, Ore., to eastern destinations. The com- 
plaint was that the minimum carload weights on redwood tank 
and silo material from Portland to destinations named in Trans- 
continental Freight Bureau tariffs"I. C. C. Nos. 1079, 1095 and 
1096 were unreasonable and unduly prejudicial in comparison 
with minimum weights on like traffic from points in California. 
The minima to destinations in western territory east of Wash- 
ington, Oregon, Nevada and Arizona and official territory were 
those pertaining to movements in box cars, because the traffic 
to those destinations moved chiefly in such equipment. 
> Commissioner Eastman, author of the report, said the car- 
riers contended undue prejudice could not be found to exist, be- 
Cause the same carriers did not serve California points and 
Portland. The Commissioner said an identical situation was con- 
sidered in Portland Trade & Transportation Association vs. Di- 
rector-General, 59 I. C. C., 606. In that case he said the Com- 
mission said that several of the roads from Portland did not 
reach San Francisco at all; however, the Union Pacific, in con- 
nection with the Southern Pacific, formed a direct route from 
California, and together with its system lines, the Oregon-Wash- 
ington Railroad & Navigation Company and the Oregon Short 
Line, formed a direct route from Portland to the east. 

The finding was that the minima were not unreasonable, but 
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unduly prejudicial to the extent they exceed or may exceed those 
from California. The minima from Portland varied from 40,000 
to 60,000 pounds, while the minimum from California was. 30,000. 

The undue prejudice is to be removed not later than May 19. 


GREASE WOOL, IOWA TO BOSTON 


A finding of unreasonableness, an award of reparation and 
an order for the future have been made in No. 13540, Boston Wool 
Trade Association vs. Boston & Albany et al., opinion No. 8251, 
77 I. C. C., 481-8. In a report written by Commissioner Eastman, 
the Commission held unreasonable but not unjustly discrimina- 
tory or unduly prejudicial, rates on wool in the grease in sacks, 
carloads, from points in Iowa, to Boston. It further held. that 
similar rates from poits in Missouri to Boston were not unrea- 
sonable, unjustly discriminatory or unduly prejudicial. 

The order respecting the future requires the carriers to 
establish, not later than May 19, on statutory notice, rates on 
sacked wool. in the grease, carloads, from points in Iowa to Bos- 
ton, not to exceed rates based on the present fourth-call propor- 
tional rates in effect from such points in Iowa to the west bank 
Mississippi River crossings, plus a proportional commodity rate 
beyond of 92 cents, subject in both instances to a carload mini- 
mum of 24,000 pounds in standard length cars, subject to rule 34 
of the Consolidated Classification in respect to cars of other 
lengths. 


As amended, the complaint alleged the rates from all points 
in Iowa and Missouri to Boston were unreasonable, unjustly dis- 
criminatory and unduly prejudicial to shippers in those states and 
unduly preferential of shippers from points west of the Missouri. 

The complaint was caused by the fact that from Iowa there 
were no proportional rates applicable from east-bank Mississippi 
River points, while from other states there were such rates. The 
Iowa proportionals applied only to west-bank points. There were 
three ways to make up combinations from Iowa points to Bos- 
ton. Commissioner Eastman said the attack was principally 
against the factor applying east of the Mississippi River. He 
said the complainant was not asking that proportional commod- 
ity rates be established to the river lower than the fourth class 
commodity rates in effect, but a factor east of the river not in 
excess of the fourth class rate, 24,000 pounds minimum, applic- 
able from the west-bank points, so that in all cases there would 
be through rates made up of the fourth class proportionals to 
the west-bank, plus the proportional commodity rates sought in 
this complaint. Mr. Eastman said the complainant was not so 
much concerned that the rates should be based on the east or 


the west bank as it was that the two factors should constitute 
the through combination. 


The lines east of the river defended the adjustment under 
attack. They rested their defense on what the Commission had 
said in prior cases and on the fact that their proportional rates on 
wool followed the usual custom of applying from east-bank points 
only. They exhibited their earnings to support their declaration 
that they were not excessive, based on the 52-cent factor, since 
re to 92 cents, prescribed in the Wool Investigation, 23 I. 
c. ©. 3a4. 

Mr. Eastman pointed out that the 52-cent factor prescribed in 
that case applied from St. Louis, a west-bank point. From that 
he said it would seem proper that the resulting 92-cent propor- 
tional should apply from west-bank points and not merely from 
east-bank points. He said its extension to west-bank points would 
still leave the railroads proper earnings of 20 cents per car mile 
from western Iowa, and about 16.8 mills per ton mile. 


As to Missouri part of the complaint, Mr. Eastman said the 
testimony was mainly to the effect that the proportionals from 
‘Missouri andthe far west applied to east-bank points, while those 
from Iowa to west-bank points. He said the rates from the far 
west had not been shown unjustly discriminatory or unduly 
prejudicial or those from Missouri, unreasonable. 


Reparation was awarded to Jeremiah Williams & Co. of Bos- 


ton, Carroll Hide & Fur Co., Carroll, Ia., and Ohsman & Sons, 
Cedar Rapids, Ia. 


CLASS RATES FROM LEXINGTON, KY. 


In a report on I. and S. No. 1692, Intermediate Application 
of Class Rates from Lexington, Ky., and Portions of. Fourth 
Section applications Nos. 1952 and 3695, opinion No. 8250, 77 
I. C. C. 427-30, the Commission held the carriers had not justified 
the proposed cancellation of the application at intermediate 
points, of class rates, between Lexington, Ky., and the western 
termini of eastern trunk lines, Buffalo and Pittsburgh, and points 
taking terminal rates. The suspended schedules proposed to 
cancel the intermediate clause which the carriers claimed had 
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been embodied in a tariff, effective July 15, 1920, through dis- 
regard of notice that it should not be included. 

The Commission’s decision disposed of the query whether, 
if a fourth section departure, protected by the proper application 
that. had been removed through errcneous tariff publication, 
could be restored on a mere showing that the publication remov- 
ing the departure was erroneous and without authority. The 
Commission, following the rule laid Gown in Conference Rulings 
395 and 406, and its decision in Wausau Advancement Association 
vs. Chicago & North Western, 28 I. C. C. 459, held that showing 
of error was not enough. 

Schedules suspended in the instant proceeding proposed re- 
storing fourth section departures in class rates from Lexington, 
Ky., to the western termini of eastern trunk lines as they were 
prior to July 15, 1920. The restoration was to be accomplished 
by the elimination of the application of the intermediate clause 
on traffic from Lexington, moving on class rates, to destinations 
intermediate to western trunk line termini and points taking 
the terminal rates. The Commission said that that proposal had 
not been justified. 

Therefore the rates that have been in effect since the elimina- 
tion of that rule, July 15, 1920, with their inflations and defla- 
tions since that day, are to remain in operation. 

Objection to the elimination of the application of the inter- 
mediate clause was made by the Great Southern Refining Com- 
pany operating an oil refinery at Lexington, Ky., and shipping 
petroleum products into the Buffalo-Pittsburgh territory and to 
points intermediate between the termini and Lexington. Elimina- 
tion of the application would have increased the rate from Lex- 
ington to Alliance, O., on refined oils from 29.5 to 36.5 and on 
crude, gas and fuel oil to 35 cents; to Mansfield, O., from 29.5 
to 34 and 32.5; and from Lexington to Youngstown, O., from 29.5 
to 37.5 and 36 cents. 

The disadvantage of the protestant, the Commission said, 
would be reflected back from Buffalo toward Cincinnati, on the 
Erie, to Broadway, O., 373 miles west of Buffalo; and to points 
intermediate to Pittsburgh, as far as Cedarville, O., 238 miles 
west of Pittsburgh on the Pennsylvania lines. 

From Lexington to Pittsburgh, the basis of rates is the same 
as from Louisville, while to Buffalo, the rate is half a cent lower 
than from Louisville. Rates from the latter to the intermediate 
points conform to the requirement of the leng and short haul 
section of the act. Therefore the intermediate caluse applica- 
tion cancellation would not have affected rates from Louisville. 
The cancellation, however, would have put Lexington at a dis- 
advantage in comparison with Louisville, although the joint rates 
from both places to Buffalo and Pittsburgh were the same for 


approximately 40 years, the Commission said, prior to July 15, 
1920. 


In July, 1920, the Commission’s report said, some of the 
C. F. A. tariffs were consolidated. The witness, a tariff man 
from the Erie offices sent by the northern railroads to justify the 
proposed cancellation, said the Cincinnati, New Orleans & Texas 
Pacific specifically told the publishing agent not to cancel the 
rule. His order was overlooked, the Erie man said, the result 
being the cancellation. The witness said he did not know of any 
objection to the cancellation by the Louisville & Nashville or the 
Chesapeake & Ohio. The Commission said the Chesapeake & Ohio 
was not interested in the fourth section departures and no re- 
quest had been made, it said, by the Louisville & Nashville for 
amendment of the intermediate clause. 

In disposing of the case, the Commission said that in the 
conference ruling mentioned it had said that after a long-and- 
short haul departure had been removed, it might not be law- 
fully restored without its special authority even though it was 
in existence when the fourth section was amended. 

The Commission called attention to the fact that the inter- 
mediate clause had been maintained for more than two years 
and that the only justification for its elimination offered was 
that the elimination was made through error. It said it had 
held that error in the publication of rates and rules was not in 
itself justification for the cancellation of rates and rules, as here 
proposed, hence the finding of non-justification. 

In fourth section order No. 8597, relief was decided as of 
March 24, to the Louisville & Nashville and the Cincinnati, New 
Orleans & Texas Pacific, as to rates from Lexington to points in- 
termediate between Lexington and Pittsburgh and Buffalo. 


COTTON FOR TEXAS PORTS 


The Commission’s order in No. 11965, Galveston Commercial 
Association et al. vs. Alabama & Vicksburg et al., opinion No. 
$245, 77 I. C. C. 388-414, Traffic World, February 24, effective 
May 31, was based upon findings that rates on cotton, any quan- 
tity, compressed in transit, and on cotton compressed prior to 
shipment from points in Oklahoma and Arkansas, to Galveston, 
Houston and Texas City were unreasonable; that the rates on 
cotton, any quantity, from Tennessee and Mississippi to the three 
ports, were not unreasonable, unjustly discriminatory, or un- 
duly prejudicial; that rates from Arkansas and Oklahoma, on 
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cotton uncompressed, any quantity, to the three ports were not 
unreasonable, unjustly discriminatory or unduly prejudicial; 
and that the carriers should revise their rates on cotton, any 
quantity, to Beaumont and Port Arthur in a way consistent with 
the findings as to the rates to the three ports mentioned ang 
that rates on linters should be established concurrently wit 
those on the lint cotton. 


The report, written by Commissioner Daniels, contains 
detailed review of the adjustment against which the Texas ports 
complained. The chief allegations in the complaint were that 
rates on cotton and linters, from points of origin in Oklahoma, 
Arkansas, Louisiana and Tennessee to Galveston, Houston and 
Texas City, for local delivery, and for shipside delivery were 
unreasonable, unjustly discriminatory and unduly prejudicial] to 


the complainants and unduly preferential of New Orleans ang 
Mobile. 


In its report the Commission found unreasonable rates op 
cotton, any-quantity, compressed in transit, and on cotton com. 
pressed prior to shipment, from points in Oklahoma and Arkap. 
Sas, to the three complaining ports of Galveston, Houston and 
Port Arthur. It approved the basis of any-quantity rates from 
points in Louisiana to the Texas ports, held those from Tennessee 
and Mississippi not unreasonable or otherwie unlawful; found 
those on uncompressed cotton, any. quantity, from Arkansas and 
Oklahoma not unlawful and approved the basis on export ship. 
ments, any quantity, from Oklahoma and Arkansas. 

The Commission considered and treated the complaint in the 
phase involving Oklahoma rates as ene pertaining to port equali- 
zation. On that phase its report and finding are: 


While considered solely from the standpoint of the relative dis- 
tances to the Texas ports and New Orleans, it would appear that 
the rates to New Orleans might properly be somewhat higher than 
to the Texas ports; the substantial equalization of the ports which 
has long obtained as to this traffic from Oklahoma is the result of the 
voluntary policy of the carriers and appears to be in the interest of 
producers and shippers generally. Although complainants allege that 
the rates from Oklahoma to the Texas ports are unreasonabie, it is 
apparent that their principal interest lies in the relationship of the 
rates to the Texas ports, on the one hand, and New Orleans on the 
other. It is significant that no producer of cotton in Oklahoma is 
complaining of the measure of the rates or asking that the present 
group arrangements be disturbed. Complainants seek to obtain lower 
rates from Oklahoma to the Texas ports than to New Orleans by sub- 
stantial reductions in the present rates to the Texas ports which would 
seriously affect the revenues of the carriers. Substantially the only 
evidence offered to establish the unreasonableness of these rates to 
the Texas ports are the comparisons with the blanket Texas intra- 
state rates which are concededly low for the longer hauls, and the 
comparisons with the rates from Arkansas points which we have 
previously commented upon. The interests of the carriers reaching 
Galveston are different from those of the carriers reaching New 
Orleans, and the latter carriers, notwithstanding the somewhat greater 
average distances shown to New Orleans, have chosen to maintain sub- 
stantially the same rates as are maintained by the Galveston car- 
riers to Galveston. The measure of the rates to New Orleans is not 
in issue, and the record affords no basis for requiring the carriers, 
under a finding of undue prejudice, to disrupt the present substantial 
ate of the ports by increasing the present rates to New 

rleans. 

We find that the rates assailed on cotton compressed in transit 
from Oklahoma points to the Texas ports are not shown to be unrea- 
sonable or unduly prejudicial except to the extent that they exceed 
rates 5 cents lower than the present corresponding export rates here- 
inafter considered, to which extent we find that they are, and for 
the future will be, unreasonable. 


In connection with rates from Arkansas it prescribed a 
scale of differentials beginning with two cents for twenty-six 
miles but not more than fifty miles, to be added or subtracted 
as the distances are greater or less with one cent added for each 
25-mile block. On that point it said: 


We find that the rates assailed from Arkansas on cotton com- 
pressed in transit are unreasonable to the extent that they exceed 
the above-described differential basis of rates which will be pre- 
scribed for the future. In computing distances from Arkansas points 
the shortest possible routes embracing as a maximum the lines or 
parts of lines of no more than three carriers via existing connec- 
tions for interchanges of carload traffic should be used, and lines under 
common ownership and control should be considered as a single line 
for the purposes of this case. The rates determined upon this basis 
should also apply to Houston and Texas City as maximum reasonable 
rates. As previously pointed out, there are no joint rates on cotton 
from certain points in Arkansas to Galveston, Houston and Texas City. 
The carriers will be expected to establish rates on the basis herein 


prescribed to the Texas ports from all points in Arkansas from which 
there is a movement of cotton. 


As to rates from Louisiana to the Texas ports, the Commis- 
sion suggested, but did not order because it said the record was 
not sufficient on that point, the establishment of equal rates to 
Galveston and New Orleans from points on and west of a line 
from Kimball, Ark., to LaFayette, La., and on a basis of a dif- 
ferential not exceeding five cents on cotton compressed in transit, 
Galveston over New Orleans, from points east of the line. It said 
such an adjustment would be satisfacttory to both complainants 
and defendants. The Commission said the record did not wal 
rant the issuance of an order requiring the establishment of it 
trastate rates in Louisiana on the basis suggested, but said that 
if the defendants did not adjust the rates in conformity with the 
basis suggested, the matter, in an appropriate proceeding, might 
again be brought to its attention. 

In regard to export rates from Oklahoma points to Galveston, 
from 2.5 to 3 cents higher than the domestic, while to New Or 
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jeans they were the same as domestic rates, the Commission said 
the disparities seemed to be due to improper application of in- 
creased rate orders and that the railroads said they would be 
corrected. The Commission said the railroads would be expected 
to do that and to establish export rates from Oklahoma to Hous- 
ton where none now applied. 


GROUND. STORAGE-DEMURRAGE 


The Commission has dismissed No. 13048, International Steel 
Corporation vs, Pennsylvania, opinion No. 8241, 77 I. C. C. 381-2, 
holding the assessment of demurrage after unloading and stor- 
ing on the ground, of a carload of steel angles, from Phoenix- 
ville, Pa., to New York, for export, was not unreasonable. The 
dismissal was made on the authority of Kitson & Co. vs. D. L. 
& W., 74 I. C. C. 135. In that case the Commission held the 
rules and the charges assessed thereunder were not unreason- 

le. 

" The carload involved in this case arrived at New York 
July 25, 1920, and was unloaded and stored on the ground 
shortly after arrival. Car demurrage was assessed from July 
97 until September 4, although the lading was not held in the 
car until the last mentioned date. The ground storage charge 
of 55 cents per ton for the first 30 days after receipt of the 
request for such storage, was assessed from September 4 until 
October 4. Prior to the receipt of the request for unloading 
and the application of ground storage car demurrage was as- 
sessed at the rate of $2 per car for the first four days, after 
free time, and $5 per day thereafter until the receipt of the 
request for ground storage. 

Complaint was against the assessment of car demurrage 
after the angles were unloaded, at the railroad company’s option, 
until the receipt of the request for ground storage. That point 
was raised in the Kitson case and decided against the com- 
plainant, which had also failed to request the application of 
ground storage, as provided in the tariffs, if the shipper de- 
sired to stop the running of car demurrage. 


GREEN COFFEE REPARATION 


A finding of unreasonableness and an order of reparation 
have been made in No. 12565, MacGowan Coffee Company vs. 
New Orleans Northeastern, Director-General, et al., opinion No. 
8243, 77 I. C. C. 385-6, as to rates on 10 carloads of green coffee 
from New Orleans to Jackson, Miss. The complaint was that 


the rates of 43 cents prior to August 26, 1920, and 54 cents © 


thereafter were unreasonable. The Commission held them un- 
reasonable to the extent they exceeded 32 cents prior to August 
26, 1920, and 40 cents thereafter, the measure laid down by 
the Commission in its report on MacGowan Coffee Co. vs. I. C., 
66 I. C. C. 389. 

The defendants were not represented at the hearing, the 
Commission said, but sent a letter suggesting that while the 40 


Tentative’ Reports 





COMMON BRICK DESCRIPTION 


In a proposed report on No. 10733, National Paving Brick 
Manufacturers Association et al. vs. Alabama & Vicksburg et 
al, upon further hearing, Examiner W. N. Brown has recom- 
mended a modification of the description and loading require- 
ments of common brick made by the Commission in its original 
decision, 68 I. C. C.., 213. Brown said the Commission should 
find that the provision in the first paragraph beginning, “it is 
further ordered,” of its order of April 4, 1922, should be modified 
to read as follows: 


Provided that the rates for the interstate transportation for dis- 

ces not in excess of 150 miles of common brick, in carloads, viz.: 
tick, common, not hollow or perforated, made from low grade clay 
or shale, loaded loose (in tiers or otherwise) to the marked capacity 
of the car and when not braced, wedged or packed for protection 
against rubbing, breaking or chipping, not including any grades (firsts, 
Seconds, thirds or culls) of enameled, base, front, paving, fire or 
refractory brick, shall not exceed 80 per cent of the corresponding 
rates contemporaneously maintained on articles on the uniform brick 
ist from and to the same points. 


,,. The proposed changes consist of the insertion of the words 
or perforated,” “loose,” “in tiers or otherwise,” and “wedged.” 

© words enclosed within quotation marks are supposed to 
make the description cover nothing more than what is intended 
to be included under the general description of common brick. 


TEXAS PANHANDLE GRAIN 


A In a report on No. 13518, Federal Grain Company et al. vs. 
ok & S. F. et al., Examiner John B. Keeler recommended a 
ding that the interstate rates on grain from the Panhandle 
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cent rate over the short line of the Illinois Central might have 
been reasonable it did not follow that that rate would be rea- 
sonable for the more circuitous two-line route traversed by the 
shipments in this case. The short-line haul is 184 miles and 
the route over which the shipments in question moved, 298 
miles. Except for the period during which the shipments in- 
volved in this case were made, the Commission said the rates 
were the same on all commodities, over all routes. 


CLAY COMPLAINT DISMISSED 


The Commission has dismissed No. 13177, Winslow & Com- 
pany vs. Director-General, opinion No. 8244, 77 I. C. C. 387-8, 
holding the rate on clay, $4 per ton, applied on a shipment, in 
July, 1918, from Perth Amboy, N. J., to Portland, Me., was not 
unreasonable. .The complainant alleged it was unreasonable 
because contemporaneously a rate of $3.70 applied over the 
Pennsylvania via Jersey City, the New Haven and Boston & 
Maine. The Commission called attention to the fact that also, 
contemporaneously a rate of $4.50 applied via another route. 
In February, 1920, the rate was made $3.70 via all routes. The 
Commission called attention to the fact that it had often held 
that a rate could not be shown unreasonable by the mere fact 
that a lower rate applied via another route and that later the 
rate via the route _in question was reduced. In this instance 
the Director-General showed that the rate was depressed to 
meet water competition. 


MISROUTED COTTON LINTERS 


Reparation has been ordered in No. 12827, Republic of 
France vs. Missouri, Kansas & Texas, et al., opinion No. 8242, 
77 I. C. C. 383-4, on account of misrouting of 19 carloads of 
compressed cotton linters from Houston, Tex., to Westwego, 
La., shipped in April and May, 1917. A rate of 74 cents ap- 
plied over the route of movement. Contemporaneously. a rate 
of 18 cents was in effect over onother route. In this case the 
rate and the route shown in the bills of lading did not cor- 
respond. The agent.of the carrier did not inquire which was 
desired but sent the shipments over the route carrying a com- 
bination of 74 cents. In accordance with the principle laid 
down in Conference Ruling 474 (C), reparation is to be made 
to the basis of the 18 cent rate, the reparation amounting to 
$3,417. The correct rate would have caused a charge of only 
$1,100, instead of the $4,517 .collected. 


REPARATION ON COAL 


Reparation has been awarded, on account of an unreason- 
able rate, in No. 13781, Central Iron & Coal Co. vs. Director- 
General, and Mobile & Ohio, opinion No. 8225, 77 I. C. C. 300-2. 
The Commission said the rate on coal from Liberty Mine, Ala., 
to Kellerman, Ala., during federal control was unreasonable to 
the extent it exceeded 60 cents per ton and awarded reparation 
to that basis. 


of the Commission 


of Texas and from eastern New Mexico to Kansas City were 
and are unreasonable and that the relationship between such 
rates and the interstate and intrastate rates on the same com- 
modities from the same points of origin to Shreveport and points 
in Texas were and are unduly prejudicial to Kansas City and 
unduly preferential of Shreveport and points in Texas. 

Specifically, the examiner said the Commission should 
find that the present rates to Kansas City from the points in 
Texas and New Mexico covered by the complaint were unreason- 
able: (1) from Texas points to the extent that they exceed a 
scale recommended by him, and (2) from New Mexico points 
to the extent that they exceed rates constructed by adding to 
the rates resulting from the application of the scale from-Glen- 
rio and Farwell, differentials equal to the existing difference 
between the rates from Glenrio and Farwell and the New Mexico 
points. In other words, the examiner said, it was proposed to 
continue, under the new adjustment, the existing grouping in 
New Mexico and the same relationship to the Glenrio and Far- 
well rates as existed. 

The scale applicable on wheat recommended by the exam- 
iner begins with 8.5 cents for distances not greater than 10 miles 
for single line and 11 cents for joint line hauls, progressing to 
16.5 cents at 100 miles for single line and 19 cents for joint line 
hauls, 23 and 25.5 cents at 200 miles, 27 and 29 cents at 300 
miles, 32 and 33 cents at 400 miles, 36 cents at 500 miles for 
both kinds of hauls, 37 cents at 600 miles, 39 cents at 700 miles, 
42 cents at 800 miles, and 44 cents at 900 miles. 

Keeler recommended rates of 90 per cent of the scale for 
coarse grains. 

A further recommendation was that the Commission should 
find tne existing relationship between rates on grain from points 
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of origin covered by the complaint to Kansas City, on one hand, 
and to Shreveport and to Texas points on the other, was unduly 
prejudicial to Kansas City and unduly preferential cf Shreve- 
port and the Texas points, and that the maintenance, for the 
future from the points covered by the complaint of interstate 
rates on grain to Shreveport, or interstate or intrastate, rates 
on grain to the Texas points relatively lower than the rates 
found reasonable to Kansas City unduly prefer Shreveport and 
the Texas points and unduly prejudice Kansas City. 


COAL RATE DIVISIONS 


In a report on No. 14064, St. Louis & O’Fallon Railway Com- 
pany vs. East St. Louis & Suburban et al., and No. 11415, Same 
vs. Same, Examiner Warren H. Wagner recommended that the 
defendants should be required to maintain and apply on the ex- 
isting through route from the Prairie and St. Ellen mines to St. 
Louis, over complainant’s line as an intermediate carrier a joint 
rate on coal not higher than $1.65 per ton; that that joint rate 
should be established in accordance with the statute and rules of 
the Commission; and that the complainant was entitled to 22 
cents per ton, marked capacity of the car and its just, reasonable 
and equitable division. 

The case involved the weight to be given to a contract be- 
tween the complainant and the principal defendant under which 
the St. Louis & O’Fallon was to receive $5 per car on coal from 
the mines mentioned. The complainant, by petition, sought the 
establishment of a through route naming it as a participant, a 
joint rate and a just, reasonable and equitable division to it of 
the joint rate on coal from mines in Illinois on the rails of the 
principal defendant. The East St. Louis & Suburban moved to 
dismiss the complaint for lack of jurisdiction on the part of the 
Commission to prescribe divisions of that contract. Wagner said 
the Commission should deny the motion and prescribes the joint. 
rate and divisions as recommended by him. 

The contract upon which the East St. Louis & Suburban 
undertook to stand was made in 1903. It provided, among other 
things, for the joint use of the track between the junction of 
the two roads and French Village, Ill., a distance of 2.16 miles. 
As to that part of the track the Suburban was required to in- 
stall the equipment necessary to operate its electric cars, to pay 
the complainant a rental of $500 per mile per annum, and to 
share equally with complainant the expense of maintenance. 
The contract provided also, said the examiner, for the payment 
of $4 per loaded car of 40 tons capacity on the coal traffic. In 
1905 that amount was increased to $5 for 50 ton cars. 

In support of its motion to dismiss for lack of jurisdiction, 
Wagner said the Suburban urged, in effect, that the complainant 
was not a common carrier as to the coal traffic, but a mere agent 
of the Suburban under the contract. For that reason, he said, 
the Suburban contended the complainant could not be said to 
have participated in the joint rate and that the amounts it re- 
ceived were not divisions. 

On that point Wagner said the contract did not create a 
relation of principal and agent insofar as these cases were con- 
cerned, quoting in support of what he said United States vs. 
Brooklyn Terminal, 249 U. S., 296, 306. In that case, he said, 
it was held a terminal company which performed terminal ser- 
vices for trunk lines and received its compensation from them 
was a common carrier within the hours-of-service act. 

“If the contentious of the Suburban regarding lack of juris- 
diction because of the contract were sound, connecting carriers 
might readily, by appropriate contracts, defeat the Commission’s 
jurisdiction over divisions,” said Wagner. “It has been repeat- 
edly held, both by the courts and by the Commission, that the 
parties cannot by contract oust the Commission of the jurisdic- 
tion granted it by Congress. This is the law irrespective of 
whether such contract was entered into before or since the en- 
actment of the interstate commerce act.” 

In support of the last mentioned contention the examiner 
quoted Legal Tender Case, 12 Wallace 457, 551. 


RATINGS ON AUTOMOBILE TRUCKS 


Examiner T. John Butler, in a report on No. 12954, State 
Highway Department of Texas vs. Director-General, Chicago & 
North Western, et al., has recommended a finding that the first 
class rating and rates, governed by the western classification, 
applicable on carload shipments of automobile trucks and 
chassis, set up, from Chicago to Austin and Amarillo, Texas, 
were not unreasonable when the shipments moved in February, 
1920. He said the Commission should find that shipments were 
misrouted by the carriers and that refund of overcharges should 
be directed. 


CRUDE PETROLEUM RATES 


Examiner Warren H. Wagner has recommended the dis- 
missal of No. 14122, Lubrite Refining Company vs. Dayton-Goose 
Creek Railway et al., on a finding that rates on crude petroleum, 
in tank cars, from Hull and Goose Creek, Tex., to East St. Louis, 
Ill., between August 7, 1920, and November 17, 1921, were not 
unreasonable or otherwise unlawful. The complainant attacked 
the rates largely on the ground that the Beaumont basis was 
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not applied soon enough. The examiner said that whether the 
carriers were negligent in that respect was not determinative 
of the reasonableness of the rates assailed. Goose Creek wag 
put on the Beaumont class basis in March, 1922. 


REPARATION ON SCRAP IRON 


A recommendation that reparation be awarded has been 
made by Examiner John T. Money, in a report on No. 12866 
Standard Rail & Steel Company vs. Terminal Railroad Associa. 
tion of St. Louis and Director General, the traffic in question hay. 
ing moved between June 25 and September 15, 1918, between 
St. Louis and points in East St. Louis and Madison, Il. Money 
said the Commission should follow St. Louis Chamber of Cop. 
merce vs. Director-General, 74 I. C. C. 308, in this case. 


WHEAT PRODUCTS RATES 


An order of dismissal has been recommended by Examiner 
T. John Butler, in a report on No. 13678, Colorado Milling & Ble. 
vator Company vs. Director General, on a finding that rates on 
wheat products from intermediate points in eastern Colorado 
higher than those from Colorado common points to destination 
in Iowa, Missouri, Minnesota and Pennsylvania, were not un. 
reasonable, unjustly discriminatory, unduly preferential or preju- 
dicial, and were authorized by fourth section order No. 7316. 
The complaint involved 16 carloads of wheat, 9 carloads of which 
were milled in transit. 


DEMURRAGE ILLEGAL IN PART 


In a report on No. 13529, Atlantic Bitulithic Company ys, 
Monongahela Power & Railway Company, Director-General, et 
al., Examiner J. O. Cassidy recommended a holding that demur. 
rage charges for detention of cars of machinery and paving ma- 
terials on a siding on the Monongahela Power & Railway Com- 
pany. near Viropa, W. Va., were lawfully assessed except in so far 
as the time consumed in moving shipments from the hold tracks 
to the point of actual placement was included in the detention 
period. The demurrage accrued in July and August, 1919, while 
the complainant was engaged in paving a road _ between 
Shinnston and Bingaman Junction, W. Va. Some of the ship- 
ments on which demurrage accrued were intrastate. Cassidy 
said the Commission should hold it had no jurisdiction over then. 
He said the Commission should direct the refund of overcharges 
and dismiss the complaint. 


RATING ON GLASS 


Attorney-Examiner Charles F. Gerry has recommended the 
dismissal of No. 14098, Kokomo Opalescent Glass Company vs. 
P. C. C. & St. L. et al., on a finding that the third-class rate 
legally applicable on rough sheet opalescent glass, L. C. L., from 
Kokomo, Ind., to Chicago district rate points, by way of the Pan- 
handle, in comparison with a commodity rate legally applicable 
on rough ribbed, common window and skylight glass from Ot- 
tawa, Ill:, served by the Burlington and Rock Island, to the same 


ee was not unjustly discriminatory or unduly preju- 
icial. 


SADDLE-TANK LOCOMOTIVES 


Examiner I. L. Koch has recommended the dismissal of No. 
13780, Walter A. Zelnicker Supply Company vs. Denver & Rio 
Grande Western et al., on a finding that the rate applicable on 
second-hand saddle-tank locomotives, in carloads, from Magna, 
Utah, to Du Po, Ill., in June, 1920, was not unreasonable. 


CHARGES ON CHAINS 


An order of dismissal has been recommended by Examiner 
Warren H. Wagner, in No. 14088, Walter A. Zelnicker Supply 
Company vs. Sugar Land Railway, Director-General et al., on a 
finding that the charges on a carload of chains from Sugar 
Land, Tex., to Charleston, S. C., shipped in September, 1919, were 
applicable, and that the shipment was not misrouted. 


FARM WAGONS, L. C. L. 


Examiner Harris Fleming has recommended the dismissal 
of No. 13782, R. B. Thomas & Company vs. Illinois Central, on 4 
finding that the less-than-carload rates on farm wagons, knocked 
down, from Hopkinsville, Ky., to Crystal Springs, Miss., was not 
unreasonable, unustly discriminatory, or unduly prejudicial. 


RATES ON LOGS 


Examiner John T. Money has recommended the dismissal of 
No. 13927, Lyons Lumber Company, Ltd., vs. Director-General 
and N. O. T. & M., on a finding that the rates on logs, in carloads, 
from De Quincy and Lauderdale, La., to Kernan, La., betweel 
January 1 and July 18, 1919, were not unreasonable. 


JELLIES AND FRUIT BUTTERS 
A finding of undue prejudice has been recommended by At 
torney-Examiner John McChord, in a report on No. 12253, Good- 
win Preserving Company, Inc., vs. Louisville Bridge & Terminal 
et al., as to rates on preserved fruits, jellies and fruit butters, 
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from Louisville, Ky., to St. Paul and Duluth. He said the rates 
should be found not unreasonable, but unduly prejudicial in rela- 
tion to rates from St. Louis. He said the Commission should 
find they were unduly prejudicial to the extent they exceeded 
the rates from St. Louis to St. Paul and Duluth by more than 
18.5 and 15.5 cents, respectively. 


FRUITS AND VEGETABLES 


Examiner F. W. McM. Woodrow, in a report on No. 13500, 
John F. Barker Produce Company et al. vs. Southern Pacific; 
Sub-No. 1, Johnson-Pearce Produce Company vs. 0.-W. R. R. & 
Nay. Co. et al.; Sub-No, 2, E. E. Nash vs. A. T. & S. F. et al.; 
No. 13297, Traffic Bureau Chamber of Commerce, Phoenix, Ariz., 
et al. vs. Southern Pacific; and No. 13298, Same vs. Same et al., 
recommended a holding that rates on straight and mixed car- 
joads of fresh fruits and straight and mixed carloads of vege- 
tables from San Francisco and its group points, and Los Angeles 
and its group points, to Mesa, Phoenix, Prescott and Tucson, 
and rates on apples from Watsonville, Calif, to Prescott, and 
from Hood River, Ore., and Yakima, Wash., to Mesa were un- 
reasonable to the extent they exceeded or exceed, respectively, 
rates equal to the contemporaneously applicable class C rate. 
He recommended the prescription of class C rates from Hood 
River and Yakima to Mesa for the future and reparation to 
the basis found to have been and to be reasonable. 


SILICA SAND COMPLAINT 
Examiner Warren H. Wagner has recommended the dis- 
missal of No. 14055, Charles Boldt Glass Company vs. C. B. & 
Q. et al., on a finding that rates on silica sand, in carloads, from 
Ottawa, Ill., to Carrel Street Station, Cincinnati, were and are 
not unreasonable. 


COAL TAR OIL 


A finding of unreasonableness and an award of reparation 
have been recommended by Examiner H. W. Johnson in a report 
on No. 13830, By-Products Coke Corporation vs. Director-Gen- 
eral, as to the charges on light oil of coal tar from the destruc- 
tive distillation of coal, in tank-car loads from South Chicago, 
Ill, to Solvay, N. Y., after April 28, 1918, to the extent they 
exceeded those which would have accrued at actual weight. He 
said the Commission should find the charges were not unrea- 
sonable prior to April 28, 1918. He said the Commission should 
find the charges after April 28, 1918, were unreasonable to the 
extent that they exceeded those which would have accrued on 
the basis of the rate of 26.5 cents applied on actual weight, and 
that reparation should be made to that basis. 


ABANDONMENT OF CLAIM 


Attorney-Examiner John McChord has recommended the dis- 
missal of No. 14217, Brown Coal Company vs. James C. Davis, 
Director-General, on the ground that the complainant had aban- 
doned its claim because it was not presented formally for more 
than two years after the cause of action accrued and more than 
six months after notice to the complainant that the complaint 
could not be adjusted informally. The complaint was about 
several carloads of coal shipped in July and August, 1918, from 
Bevier, Ky., to Waldstein, Ark. 


RATE ON GAS OIL 


Examiner P. F. Gault has recommended a finding of unrea- 
sonableness and an award of reparation in No. 18888, Omaha 
Blaugas Company et al. vs. A. T. & S. F. et al., as to rates on gas 
oil from Kansas City and points in the Kansas and Oklahoma 
fields, to Omaha, Neb., between June 1, 1920, and September 1, 
1921, Gault said the Commission should find the rates assailed 
prior to August 26, 1920, were unreasonable to the extent they 
exceeded rates 5 cents per 100 pounds less than those con- 
temporaneously maintained from and to the same points on re- 
fined oil; that on and after August 26, 1920, they were unreason- 
able to the extent they exceeded the rates found reasonable as of 


Pa 25, 1920, and increased pursuant to the general increase 
0 ; 


UNUSED MILEAGE REDEMPTION 


_ Ina proposed report on No. 14160, Florence L. Carpenter vs. 
Director General and New York, New Haven & Hartford, Ex- 
aminer E. L. Gaddess said the Commission should find that the 
defendant’s (Director General) refusal to honor a mileage book 
for transportation, and to make refund of the unused portion 
thereof constituted an overcharge. He said the Commission 
should direct the defendant, Director General, to refund over- 
charge in the sum of $21.13, the difference. between the value of 
the transportation furnished, at the full tariff fare, and the 
amount originally paid for the mileage book, with interest. 

Adoption of the report by the Commission, for the time being 
at least, would revive a large number of claims against the 
Director General for refund on mileage books, barred as claimed 
by him, since March 1, 1922, by the provisions of the trans- 
bortation law. Some of the claims before the Director General, 
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it is understood, were not filed with the Commission, hence the 
adoption of the report may not revive them even during the 
time the question may be in litigation. 

The complainant did not file her claim until July 29, 1922, 
when she made formal demand upon the Director General for re- 
demption of the unused part of the mileage ticket for which she 
had paid $22.50 and on which she had ridden 57 miles for which 
57 coupons were detached. The book was bought in April, 1918. 
In June the Director General announced the withdrawal of all 
mileage books. The tariff under which the book was issued, 
according to Gaddess’ report, contained no time limit upon re- 
dem ption. 

The Director General, the report said, conceded that if the 
reparation demanded constituted an overcharge, then the com- 
plaint was seasonably filed under the amendment of February 
24, 1922, to subdivision (c) of the claim section of the transporta- 
tion act of 1920, providing that claims for overcharges might be 


‘filed within two years and six months from the end of federal con- 


trol, counting the time originally provided for and the time added 
by the amendment. Gaddess said that claims for overcharges by 
reason of the amendment could be filed at any time prior to 
September 1, 1922. The Director General contended, however, 
that there could be no overcharge in this instance, because only 
the lawful number of coupons were detached, Gaddess said, for 
the number of miles travelled. The report said the Director 
General said that had the complainant presented the book for 
redemption at any time on and after June 10, 1918, and prior 
to March 1, 1922, it would have had a redemption value of $21.22 
plus $1.70 war tax. 

Further contentions of the Director General, as summarized 
by Gaddess, were that the statute was more than a statute of 
limitations because it was jurisdictional in its nature and there- 
fore binding upon the complainant, the Director General, the 
Commission and the courts as well, citing Phillips vs. Grand 
Trunk, 236 U. S. 662 in support of that argument. 

Gaddess differentiated this case from that one. He said that 
in that case the Commission had found an overcharge to exist in 
a case to which the complainant was not a party and that com- 
plainant had waited for four years after its cause of action arose 
in which to file its claim for overcharges. The Supreme Court, 
he said, held the complaint had not been filed within the period 
of the statute of limitations governing in that case. This case, 
Gaddess said, did not fall under the same status. 

No claim, Gaddess said, was made jn this case that any over- 
charge resulted from the collection of $22.50 for the mileage 
books. He said the overcharge resulted from the failure of the 
carrier to redeem the unused part of the ticket in accordance 
with conference rulings 76, 115, 265, 303 and 350. He also re- 
ferred to conference ruling 228 respecting the redemption of 
mileage books and the Commission’s decision in Curl vs. San 
Pedro, Los Angeles & Salt Lake, 40 I. C. C. 65, in which the Com- 
mission compelled refund, although the time limit on the ticket 
which the railroad had refused to honor had expired. 

“It is clear that the Director General is withholding from 
complainant money that lawfully belongs to her,” said Gaddess. 
“In effect it amounts to an overcharge on the journey made, in 
the sum of the difference between the lawfully published fare 
of $1.37 between Boston and Portsmouth, which amount com- 
plainant would have been required to pay had she not used the 
mileage book for this trip, and the price paid for the mileage 
book. The fact that the Director General subsequently can- 
celled and withdrew from the files of the Commission tariff. I. C. 
C. A1524, which offered to redeem without time limit, does not 
invalidate complaint’s claim which had already accrued immedi- 
ately upon the issuance of General Order No. 28 and tariff I. C. 
C. A1524, or June 10, 1918. 

“It is true that. only the lawful number of coupons were 
collected in the instant case for the distance actually traveled, in 
accordance with the tariff provision. However, it is manifest: 
that by the refusal of the Director General to honor the mileage 
book after a certain date and his refusal to make refund on the 
unused portion thereof as per tariff provision, has resulted in the 
service performed for complainant, from Boston to Portsmouth, 
actually costing complainant $22.50 instead of the straight one- 
way passenger fare of $1.37 between these points.” 


PRESERVED MAGNOLIA LEAVES 


An order of dismissal has been recommended by Examiner 
T. John Butler, in a report on No. 13977, Walter Armacost & Co. 
vs. Merchants’ & Miners’ Transportation Co., Director General 
et al., on a finding that the rates on preserved magnolia leaves, 
carloads, from Jacksonville, Fla., to Los Angeles, in September, 
1919, were not unreasonable, unjustly discriminatory or unduly 
preferential. A rate of $9.25 was applied on the shipment which 
moved from Jacksonville, Fla., to Locust Point, Md., and thence 
by rail to Los Angeles. The complainant contended that the rate 
was unreasonable to the extent it exceeded $4‘from Locust Point 
to Los Angeles. 


LOCATION OF SOUTHERN FREIGHT ASSOCIATION 


The name of the building in which the Southern Freight 
Association at Atlanta, Ga., is located and holds its hearings, 
has been changed to Brown Building. 
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DEFENCE OF TRANSPORTATION ACT 


A statement by five presidents of railway companies operat- 
ing lines in Wisconsin was presented to the committee on cor- 
porations of the Wisconsin senate Feb. 28 denouncing the “ex- 
tensive propaganda of misrepresentation” which, it was charged, 
is being carried on against the Esch-Cummins transportation act 
and the operation of the railways under it, and vigorously de- 
fending this law and the management of the railways since it 
was adopted. The statément of the railway presidents was called 
forth by the introduction in the state senate, by Senator Titus, 


of a joint resolution demanding that Congress repeal the Esch: 
Cummins act. . 


“The charges made against the transportation act in this 
proposed resolution,” says the statement, “are the same charges 
that have been made against it for many months throughout the 
country, and the proposed resolution is obviously a part of the 
propaganda against it. The propaganda has been plainly intended 
to mislead public opinion regarding the transportation act, and 
to bring about its repeal and the passage of legislation in its 
place which would be ruinous to the railways, which would in- 
flict enormous losses upon the public, and which would make 


successful management of the railways under private operation 
impossible.” 


After answering categorically the charges that have been 
widely made against the transportation act, and which are re- 
peated in the proposed resolution, the railway presidents’ state- 
ment concludes: 


We respectfully submit that if the legislature of Wisconsin shall 
adopt any resolution regarding the Esch-Cummins transportation act 
it should be a resolution opposing its repeal, because the facts we 
have presented regarding the provisions of the act and what has 
been done since it was passed demonstrate that its repeal would be 


contrary to the interests of the people of Wisconsin and of the coun- 
try as a whole, 


The statement is signed by W. H.. Finley, president of the 
Chicago & North-Western Railway and the Chicago, St. Paul, 
Minneapolis & Omaha Railway; H. E. Byram, president of the 
Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Railway; Hale Holden, president 
of the Chicago, Burlington & Quincy Railway; Ralph Budd, presi- 
dent of the Great Northern Railway, and C. H. Markham, presi- 
dent of the Illinois Central Railroad, 

The proposed joint resolution asserts that the Esch-Cummins 
act gives the railways a guaranty of six per cent which must be 
paid before investors in any or all other industries may receive 
any returns whatsoever. After quoting the exact language of the 
Esch-Cummins act, the statements made by Senator Cummins 


and the Commission that it gives no guaranty, the railway presi- 
dents’ statement says: 


The guaranty of net return which actually was given to the rail- 
ways when they were under government control and during the first 
six months after their return to private operation, expired on Septem- 
ber 1, 1920. If from that date to December 31, 1922, the railways had 
had, as is asserted in the proposed resolution, a guaranty of 6 per cent 
upon their valuation, then the total net return received by them dur- 
ing this period of twenty-eight months would have been $2,660,000,000. 
But during these twenty-eight months the railways actually earned 
and received a total net return of only $1,619,000,000, which was only 
3.66 per cent on their valuation. The difference between a 6 per cent 
return and the return they actually earned and received is $1,041,000,- 
000. If the law ere “guarantees’”’ them a return of 6 per cent, 
then the public owes them over one billion dollars. But the public 
Goes not owe them a cent of this money and nobody claims that it 

oes. 

These facts demonstrate that since the transportation act has 
been in effect, the railways have suffered heavy losses along with 
every other industry of the country. The truth is, that since the 
transportation act has been in effect the railways have earned a 
smaller percentage of net return on the investment in their properties 
than in any other period of equal length within the last thirty years. 


The proposed joint resolution asserts that “by the Esch- 
Cummins. act the Commission is required to authorize and ap- 
prove all issues of securities made by the railways.” The rail- 
way presidents’ statement says: 


On the contrary, the Esch-Cummins act is the first law ever 
enacted by Congress which authorizes the Commission to control and 
limit the issuance of securities by railways. The fact should be ex- 
plained in this connection that the rates the railways are allowed to 
charge are not based in the slightest degree upon the amount of 
bonds, stocks and other capital securities that have been issued by 
the railways as a whole or by any individual railway. The rates, 
under the transportation act, are based upon the aggregate valuation 
of each group of railways. It was long charged that the railways as a 
whole were overcapitalized and that they exacted rates high enough 
to earn and pay a return upon this alleged inflated capitalization. In. 
1913, as a means of providing a new basis of regulating rates, Sena- 
tor Robert M. LaFollette, of Wisconsin, secured the passage by Con- 
gress of a law requiring the Commission to make a valuation of all 
the railways and specifying how this valuation should be made. When 
the transportation act was passed the Commission had been engaged 
for over six years in a gathering a vast amount of detailed information 
which it was required by the LaFollette law to gather. The trans- 
portation act directed the Commission, in fixing the rates to be 
charged by the railways after their return to private operation, to 
make a tentative valuation of them, and in doing so to make use ot 
the information it had gathered under the LaFollette law. The Com- 
mission placed upon the railways a tentative valuation of $18,900,000,- 
000, and expressly set forth that it was based upon information gath- 
ered under the LaFollette law. Its members since then repeatedly 
have stated that in making the valuations of individual railways and 
the tentative valuation of the railways as a whole, it has given no 
consideration to the amount of securities that have been issued by 
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them. This is the reason why the amount of securities that has been 
issued has no bearing on railway rates. 

The proposed joint resolution asserts that “‘in and by gaid (Hgch. 
Cummins) act the costs of transportation have been excessively in- 
creased with no corresponding benefits in economics of operation.” 
that in consequence, rates have had to be advanced; and that “under 
these excessive rates farmers, stock raisers, fruit growers and others 
engaged in like pursuits in large territories are deprived of access 
to their accustomed markets for their products, and find themselves 
unable longer to obtain for their products a price which covers the 
cost of production, including the excessive transportation charges,” 


The railway presidents’ statement sets forth in reply that 
since the railways were returned to private operation under the 
transportation act three years ago, the expenses of operation 
have been largely reduced, and that, considering both the rates 
charged the public under government operation and the taxes 
that had to be levied under government operation to pay the 
deficit incurred, the public is now actually paying less for its 
railroad transportation than it was when government operation 
was terminated. The statement says: 


It is true that the operating expenses and the rates of the rajl- 
ways have been much higher within recent years than formerly, But 
most of the increases in expenses which made necessary the advances 
in rates occurred under government operation of the railways before 
the transportation act was passed. Operating expenses are now 
actually less than they were before it was enacted. The incontro- 
vertible facts are as follows: 

Government operation of the railways was adopted at the end of 
the year 1917. In December, 1917, the operating expenses of the rail- 
ways were $8,106,521 a day, and in September, 1920, the first month 
the last advance in rates was in effect, they were $17,049,431 a day, 
an increase of $8,942,910 a day. Of this increase in operating expenses 
$6,203,929 a day, or 70 per cent, had occurred before government opera- 
tion was terminated on February 29, 1920, or the transportation act 
had gone into effect. In the first six months of private operation— 
before the last general advance in rates was made—there was a fur- 
ther increase in operating expenses of $2,739,000 a day. Three-fourths 
of this part of the increase in expenses, or $2,100,000 a day, was due 
to an advance in wages which the Railroad Labor Board made effect- 
ive on May 1, 1920, and over $400,000 a day of it was due to an 
increase in the price of coal. 


This accounts for 974% per cent of the increase in operating ex- 
penses which occurred between the time the government began 
operating the railways and September, 1920, when the last advance 
in rates was first in effect. At the time the last advance in rates 
went into effect the operating expenses of the railways were 110 per 
cent higher and their taxes were $270,140 a day more, or almost 54 
per cent higher than they were when government operation was 
begun. The advance in rates in 1920 made their freight rates only 
78 per cent higher and their passenger rates only 50 per cent higher 
than they were before the war. No part whatever of this increase 
in expenses or taxes can possibly be attributed to the transportation 
act, unless it was the advance in wages on May 1, 1920, which 
amounted to less than one-fourth of the total increase in expenses 
that made the advance in rates necessary. 


Let us see what has occurred since then under the operation of 
the transportation act. The taxes of the railways have been increased 
from $554,676 a day to $835,202 a day. or 50.6 per cent. This large 
increase in taxes seriously increases the difficulty of reducing rates. 
But it is entirely chargeable to the action of government taxing 
authorities, and not at all to the transportation act. 


With regard to operating expenses—they were $14,310,450 a day 
in February, 1920, the last month of government operation, and only 
$13,061,231 a day in December, 1922. Thus, in less than three years of 
private operation of railways expenses were actually reduced $1,249,000 
a day although the railways handled more freight business, paid higher 
average wages to their employes and higher prices for fuel in De- 
cember, 1922, than in February, 1920. Computed on an annual basis, 
the reduction of operating expenses that has thus far been made since 


the railways were returned to private operation would amount to 
$456,000,000 a year. 


The public already is receiving the benefit of this reduction of 
operating expenses. In the year 1922 freight rates were reduced 
an average of 13 per cent. On the basis of the freight business now 
being handled this means a total saving to the shipping public of 
approximately $635,000,000 a year. 


When the railways were returned to private operation the public 
was not only paying freight and passenger rates for its transporta- 
tion, but in addition was paying taxes to defray a large deficit that 
was being incurred. In February, 1920, the last month of govern- 
ment operation, the public paid in rates $14,650,000 a day for trans- 
portation, and in addition. $2,074,000 a day in taxes to defray the 
deficit incurred—a total of $16,724,000 a day. In December, 1922, 
there was no deficit for the public to pay, and the total amount 
it paid in rates for transportation was $16,567,000 a day. This was 
a total reduction in what the public paid for transportation since 
the termination of government control of $157,000 a day, in spite 
of the fact that in December, 1922, the railways handled a largely 
increased business, paid a higher average wage to their employes 
and a higher average price per ton for coal, and paid largely in- 
creased taxes. 

In other words, although rates are somewhat higher now than 
at the termination of government control, not only is the public 
paying less for its railroad transportation than at any time since 
the transportation act was passed, but it is also paying less for 
it than it was before the railways were returned to private operation. 

_While the last advance in rates—which was_ rendered necessary 
mainly by the increase in operating expenses under government con- 
trol—was made under the transportation act, these large reduc- 
tions of operating expenses and of freight rates also have been made 
under the transportation act. How, in the face of such facts, can 
it be asserted, as it is in the proposed joint resolution, that, “by said 
act the costs of transportation have been excessively increased, 
with no corresponding benefits in economies of operation?” a 

It is true that for some time after the rates were advance, 
and the great decline of prices occurred in 1920 the farmers and stoct 
raisers of the country suffered heavy losses. But these were no 
mainly due, as is charged, to freight rates. They were due to the 
fact that the prices of everything the farmers and stock raisers 
produced had declined much more than the prices they had to py 
for all the things that they had to buy. In the year 1922, while the 
average railway freight rate was being reduced 13 per cent, the 
average prices of farm products increased 20 per cent. In — 
quence, according to a recent report of the Department of ry 
culture, the farm value of all farm products in 1922 was $14,310,000,000, 
or almost two billian dollars more than in 1921. While railway 
rates were reduced during the last year, the prices of almost @ 
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commodities increased, and if today the farmer is in difficulties his 
troubles are due far less to freight rates than to other causes. 

This proposed joint resolution charges that on account of excessive 
rates, farmers, stock raisers, ete., are “‘deprived of access to their 
accustomed markets for their products.’”” The farmers suffered 
severely last year because of inadequacy of transportation due to the 
effects of years of restrictive regulation of the railways and of 
government operation. The facts, however, completely refute the 
statement that either owing to high freight rates or any other cause, 
the farmers were deprived of access to their accustomed markets. The 
indisputable records of the railways and of the Commission prove 
that in 1921 and again in 1922, the ‘railways actually hauled to 
ant more carloads of farm products than in any previous year 
in history. 

The proposed joint resolution says that the employes of some 
or all of the railways are “powerless to secure just and reasonable 
wages.’ The fact is, that as a result of the original advance in 
wages granted by the Railroad Labor Board under the transporta- 
tion act, in 1920, and in spite of the reductions in wages it has 
awarded since, the employes of the railways are now actually be- 
ing paid higher average wages than at the termination of gov- 
ernment control. In January, 1920, under government coutrol, the 
average earnings of all employes were $132. In November, 1922, the 
last month for which complete wage statistics are available, the 
average earnings of all employes were $137. The operating expenses 
of the railways are less now than they were when government con- 
trol was terminated, not because the daily and hourly wages of 
employes are less, but because the railways are being more efficiently 
and economically operated. In January, 1920, one month _ before 
government operation was terminated, the railways had 1,953,271 em- 
ployes. In November, 1922, they handled a larger business with only 
1,820,462 employes or 133,000 less. This is but one illustration of the 
increase in the efficiency and economy of operation which have 
been made since the railways, under the provision of the transpor- 
tation act, were returned to private operation. 

The transportation act, if it is not repealed, will continue to con- 
fer benefits upon the public. If its provisions are carried out in the 
spirit in which it was enacted and the railways are allowed to earn 
the fair return for which it provides, it will result in further reduc- 
tions of rates when additional economes in operation can be ef- 
fected, and cause a renewal of the expansion of the railroads which 
in time will remedy the acute shortage of transportation from which 
the country recently has been suffering severely. On the other 
hand, legislation repealing its constructive provisions unquestionably 
would interfere with the further economies in operation that are 
necessary to make possible further reductions of rates, and prevent 
the expansion of railway facilities which is essential to remedying 
the present shortage of transportation. 


PETITIONS FOR REHEARING, ETC. 


The complainant in No. 12998, State Highway Department 
of Texas vs. Director-General, C. & N. W. Ry. et al., has peti- 
tioned the Commission to grant a rehearing therein in order 


that they may present additional facts in evidence for consid- 
eration. 


The complainant in No. 12539, Arizona Packing Company vs. 
Director-General, and Arizona Eastern Railroad, has petitioned 
for a rehearing thereof, or for modification of the Commission’s 
order entered therein, stating that they are subjected to undue 
prejudice and disadvantage as against their competitors in 
Phoenix. 

The Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Railway Company has 
applied for a modification of that part of the Commission’s 
orders applicable to it entered in No. 134138, In the matter of 
automatic train control devices, so as to permit them to select 
that portion of the River division lying between Bridge Switch 
and Hastings, Minn., a distance of 108.1 miles, for the installa- 
tion of an automatic train-stop or train-controlled device, in lieu 
of such installation over “one full passenger locomotive division.” 

Complainant in 12257, Charles F. Arnold et al., doing busi- 
ness as C. F. Arnold & Co., vs. Texas & Pacific et al., has asked 
the Commission to reconsider its decision in that case. 

The Canadian Pacific Railway Company has petitioned the 
Commission to grant a rehearing in No. 14104, Interchangeable 
mileage ticket investigation, in order that certain complications 
as to international rates arising as a result of the Commis- 
sion’s report therein may be reviewed and remedied. The peti- 
tion further asks that the Canadian Pacific Railway lines in 
Maine be eliminated from the provisions of the above mention- 
ed report. 

_ The complainant in No. 12378, Haley-Neeley. Company vs. 
Director General, has asked the Commission to reconsider its 
decision therein and reopen the proceedings for further con- 
Sideration in order that certain alleged errors in the applicable 
tates involved may be remainded. . 

The complainant in No. 12876, Compagnie Auxiliare de 
Chemins de Fer au Bresil v. D. L. & W. R. R., Director General, 
et al., has petitioned for a rehearing and reargument in its case, 
stating in support thereof that the Commission’s report was 
predicated upon a misapprehension of the facts and unsupported 
by any principles of law. 

“a Defendants in No. 11672, Mason City Brick & Tile Co. vs. 

irector-General, Santa Fe et al., and No. 12708,- Ballou Brick 
sa et al. vs. Santa Fe et al., have filed petitions asking the 
ommission to grant rehearings of those cases. 


MONTHLY COMMISSION REPORTS 


th The Senate has adopted the La Follette resolution requiring 
: € Commission to submit monthly reports to the Senate, and 
‘0 the President, when the Senate is not in session, as to the 
Condition of railroad equipment, results of accidents, and what 


the Commission is doing to remedy defective equipme 
reduce accidents. y quipment and to 
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SOUTHEASTERN CLASS RATE INQUIRY 


(Special Correspondence from Atlanta, Ga.) 


Only a half day’s session was held Thursday in the south- 
ern class rate investigation, on account of Washington’s Birth- 
day. The session was devoted to a study of the exhibit sub- 
mitted by A. P. Ottarson, comptroller of the Nashville, Chat- 
tanooga & St. Louis Railway, showing comparison of cost studies 
of less-than-carload traffic over several terminal points. 

He presented a chart showing terminal costs at Atlanta, 
Chattanooga, Rome, Huntsville and Calhoun in line with the 
railroads’ contention that 30 cents is the lowest cost per hun- 
dred pounds which should be figured. His statistics were based 
on traffic handled for the fourteen-day period from October 4 
to 17, inclusive, in 1921. 

Examiner Bunting conducted the cross-examination of Mr. 
Ottarson and his assistants. 

The cost study table for less-than-carload traffic for Atlanta 
showed as follows: 
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TEn@ine HOUSES SEDSOTIBCE—VaTE ......ccccccccccssccdsccscsesscccees 33420 
Yard supplies and eEXpensSes.......ccceccccccccccccevece 
Signals and interlockers, operation 
CORNER DEGCSCEN co ccccccciececceosscus 
Stationery and printing 
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Return on valuation—freight depot .........eceeccceseeereccees 14445 
Return on valuation—other facilitieS...........ccceeceeessvceee 2.00030 
NI ik. baccscicsd, Seb iacierieabaa SEE Tee ee 12.12585 


\ 

The total for the Chattanooga terminal was 12.13941, dis- 
tributed as follows: Total maintenance of way and structure, 
.26575; total maintenance of equipment, .34409; total transporta- 
tion, 6.09969; proportion for general expenses, .21523; mainte- 
nance, .96834; return on valuation, 2.38838; return on valuation 
(other facilities), 1.85793; total, 12.13941. 

The total for Rome was listed at 15.05278; for Huntsville, 
Ala., 12.22007; and for Calhoun, Ga., at 17.90008. 

Under the item, per cent of total cost, in the Atlanta column 
were listed the following: 


Miaintonemes Gl WEY BRE GIPUCLITOR, . 0:00 0 ociccévewcccccesececces 3.528 
RAS 10 MIRRIIIEE | 3 o'0-<.5-0:6.0.6 oreic.0 0.00 6.0:0'6:0.0'0:5.66'0'0104 0 0086 000 5.776 
co wid sie ood pias SE An wwe Sb Site 57.958 
PRODOrtion TOF. BOMETAl SXPSMNSSS 2... ccccccccvevescvcvccesevcsve 2.570 
Maintenance—freight Cars, Ct. ....-...seeeeeeeeerecsecesceceees 10.006 
HSC GR VEIGATION—ATSIENAE.. GODGE .cccccccsngvecvercccsecveceves 3.666 
Return on valuation—other facilities .............ccccecccccccce 16.496 

100.000 


D. M. Goodwyn on Stand 


Announcement that the carriers were prepared to accept the 
shippers’ classification relationship, as advocated by the South- 
ern Traffic League, provided the Commission approves the first 
class rate sought by the carriers, was made February 23 by D. 
M. Goodwyn, freight traffic manager for the Louisville & Nash- 
ville railroad, as chairman of the fourth section committee for 
the southern railroads. He was on the stand for the entire 
afternoon session. 

Mr. Goodwyn began his report with the statement that the 
shippers did not consider the July or November tests as fairly 
representative or reasonably conclusive. The carriers do not 
consider the tests as representative, he said, because compari- 
son of the two tests reveals marked difference. 

For example, the July total tonnage for inter-territorial traf- 
fic was 25,259,331 pounds, yielding a revenue of $303,810.39 under 
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the present rate scale, and the November total tonnage for inter- 
territorial traffic was 34,842,393 pounds, yielding $455,369.70 under 
the present scale. The average rate for the July inter-territorial 
traffic was $1.222 per 100 pounds and the average rate per hun- 
dred pounds for the November tests was $1.277. This showed, 
he said, that the class of traffic which moved in November was 
higher than the class of traffic which moved in July or the ton- 
nage moved for a longer distance. 

Again, he pointed out, the July total of interterritorial in- 
terstate traffic was 33,239,599 pounds, yielding a revenue of $192,- 
457.41, or an average rate of 57.9 cents per 100 pounds. The 
November tonnage for the same traffic was 34,195,157 pounds, 
yielding $121,062.31, or an average rate of 64.4 cents. This also 
proved, he said, that the November tonnage was of a higher class 
or that it moved for a longer distance. 

Considering the intra-state traffic, he pointed out that the 
July total, excluding Florida, was 48,611,345 pounds, yielding 
$131,902.34 at an average rate of 27.13 cents per hundred pounds. 
The November tonnage was 46,892,985 pounds, he pointed out, 
yielding $147,119.44 at the average rate of 31.37 cents per 100 
pounds. This showed, he said, that less tonnage moved in No- 
vember but that it yielded more revenue. 

On the basis of the July tests, excluding the Florida intra- 
state traffic and less than car load traffic moving on commodity 
rates, the business year average would be $65,329,694.56, while on 
the basis of the November tests the business year would how a 
total of $85,694,350.80, showing that the November test yearly av- 
erage total would be $20,319,655.24, or 31.1 per cent. 

Estimating the less than carload commodity traffic, the July 
tests would give a yearly revenue of $889,125.64, while the No- 
vember tests would give a yearly total of $842,057.22, showing a 
decrease in the November average of $47,068.42, or 5.3 per cent. 

The July test showed, he said, that on all interstate traffic 
covered thereby, both intra and inter-territorial, the application 
of the carriers’ proposed rate would give a revenue increase of 
14 per cent, while under the November test, on all interstate traf- 
fic, both intra and inter-territorial, the application of the car- 
riers’ proposed rates would yield a revenue increase of 13.17 per 
cent. 

At the New York hearing, he said, Commissioner Eastman 
announced that the July tests gone over by the Commission’s 
statistical force showed that if the rail traffic had been charged 
on the basis determined by using the carriers’ proposed first class 
rate and by using the shippers’ proposed class relationship, it 
would have resulted in reducing the revenue 6.5 per cent from 
the amounts which would have resulted under the scale originally 
proposed by the carriers. 

Using the same methods, Mr. Goodwyn said, revenue under 
the July tests for interstate traffic, both inter-territorial and 
intra-territorial, would have been 7 per cent increase instead of 
14 per cent and the revenue from the July tests would have 
shown a 6.8 per cent increase instead of 13.7 per cent increase. 

He said it was the conviction of his committee that if, in 
this revision of class rates, it was found necessary to adjust them 
so as not to yield revenue in excess of the present aggregate of 
earnings derived from handling class traffic, as distinguished 
from other traffic, then, immediately following the revision of 
commodity rates, the roads were entitled to protection so as to 
insure them a continuance of their present aggregate earnings 


derived from handling commodity traffic as distinguished from 
class traffic. 


He stated that the roads realized they faced serious reduc- 
tions in rates on important commodities as well as on estab- 
lished commodity rates on articles which move first class and 
declared they would do everything to limit the loss in revenue. 

He said the roads were prepared to accept the class rela- 
tionships proposed by the shippers instead of the relationships 
proposed by the carriers on condition that the Commission ap- 
prove the first-class rates submitted by the carriers. 

He said that the July and November tests could not be taken 
as fairly representative, because on such a basis the revenue 
under the proposed rates would be $4,500,000 or $5,000,000 more 
than under the present revenue or one per cent of the entire 
revenue from all kinds of freight. 

Such a calculation, he said, was based on the assumption that 
the railroads would continue to handle the same volume of 
freight, while, in reality, he stated that the roads expected a ma- 
terial falling off in the volume of freight and that they would 
really earn much less even under the basis advocated. 

Another justification of his committee’s contention that the 
Commission should accept the first-class rates proposed by the 
railroads, he said, lay in the fact that, to change the measure of 
these rates as proposed by the railroads would force the Com- 
mission to revise the entire scheme, which would require months 
of time. 

He pointed out that the roads, under a ruling by the Commis- 
sion, must submit their revised commodity rates by July 1, 1923, 
and that at that time they also must submit revised commodity 
rates on grain and grain products, which, he said, would be im- 


possible should the Commission decide to rework the first-class 
rate schedule. 
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His report showed the following schedule of class relation. 
ship: 


i s 3 & & 223 C.- Ss 
Relation. proposed by I Ss. 


- & 
C. in Docket 1261...... 100 86 76 64 52 43 29 35 27 


«Re 2 
Final relation under previous ' 


WAR icin mena as pte tind bein: Hand se has 100 86 76 64 52 48 35 40 27 2 
Relation proposed by shippers.100 85 70 55 45 40 30 35 22 22% 

Zz 1 . rer, ee 6 7 8&9 10 
For purposes of comparison 


name relation sugg. I. C. C. 
Docket 10204 ................ 100 85 70 60 45 35 25 221% 2 


Relation fixed in Memphis 
SER. Se ee ee ee 
Be 5 NOE * kin cc sees ets ss 100 85 76 60 48 52 40 35 30 25 
1 2 R25 3 R26 4 5 66 
Relation Disque scale.......... 1m S&S TW CG UB CO 8h & 


Under the Disque scale, he pointed out, the relation in deter. 
mining R25 is 25 per cent of the second class and the relation 
in determining R26 is 80 per cent of the third class. 

He said his committee did not wish the Commission to under. 
stand or believe that the shippers’ class relation percentage was 
fair or better adapted for handling traffic in the Southeast than 
the classification percentage relation proposed by the road. The 
shippers’ relation was not as good, he stated. 


An analysis of the tonnage showed the following percentage 
under the various classes: 


RK SSiis de saeein de cebu beehenien SS ee ae ers Cee eee 13. 

BD), Sav aiviewreie'v e's Sew Welelngioiee eee ye pew tine denies cue sitieetcceees Lh 
D Reese save bsewinie Pee ess Ve Be were rs et eee 5.95 
Or ke ccn tat deeeeweheeesar woes EE, Oe oc cet eks.r eer eee Passe eee. 5.15 
SD Reincesvenvicsdesacevewuse BROS DD Ses sceeeectncevesrcsecccss 17.54 


The relation for the first four classes, as suggested by the 
Commission in Docket 10204, he stated, was as follows: 


1 2 3 4 
100 85 70 60 


This relationship, he stated, was the same as in the Menm- 
phis southwestern case. 


He pointed out the relation in classification percentages for 
the first four classes, as follows: 


1 2 3 4 
PNNNTR nine sake unig s Sad Sa/cratleed cows oe 100 85 70 55 
on , Seer Se ens & aay 100 85 67 50 
PENT 1 6:4:d ace wtloid as gee eion’ se mule aredmacia 100 85 70 60 


Should the Commission accept the carriers’ proposal to 
substitute ten numbered classes for the present six numbered 
and six letter classes, he said class B would be the seventh and 
class A the eighth class under the revised scale. The per- 
centage classification scale would be: 


1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 10 
100 85 70 55 45 40 35 30 25 22% 

D. M. Goodwyn was on the stand at all of Monday’s hearing, 
giving the railroads’ view of the “distance theory” in construct- 
ing rates and talking concerning the abolition of less-than-car- 
load commodity rates. 

By the “distance theory,” he said, he was designating what 
its sponsor, Harry T. Moore, of the Atlanta Freight Bureau, 
termed “adherence to virtually a rigid system of a single uni- 
form mileage class rate scale to be applied throughout the whole 
southern territory, state as well as interstate, except as to a 
small strip in North Carolina.” 

Mr. Goodwyn pointed out that Mr. Moore had used some- 
thing over 600 pages in “the effort to break down the system 
of rate construction evolved and proposed by the carriers,” and 
requested that he have the necessary time to oppose the dis- 
tance theory and to “demonstrate that it is unsound, unprac- 
tical, unwise and undesirable in the light of our own experience 
as well as the experience of carriers and shippers generally 
throughout the overwhelmingly larger part of the United States.” 

The carriers’ maximum scale of rates was presented by 
Mr. Barham, and Mr. Goodwyn said he proposed to call this 
scale the “Barham scale” and the scale advocated by Mr. Moore 
and his associates the “Moore scale.” 

He called attention to the fact that he was testifying for all 
the carriers in the southeast, and declared that, though Mr. 
Moore introduced his exhibits as having come from the South- 
ern Traffic League, it was from a divided league, “since Messrs. 
Henderson and Wood, Messrs. Creighton and Burke—perhaps 
others—did not favor the theory of a rigid mileage scale, yet, 
regardless of the obstinate jurymen, the rigid scale is before 
us because Mr. Moore said he could find no ‘possible justification 
for departures from the principle of applying a uniform mileage 
scale throughout the whole southeastern territory.’ ” ; 

Mr. Goodwyn said it was not his intention to give detailed 
consideration either to the measure or progression of the Moore 
scale as an instrument that had been soundly or unsoundly 
designed from a strictly scientific and wholly theoretical rate 
making standpoint—that another witness would do that—but 
that he was testifying in opposition to the principle of making 
all class rates on a strict and rigid mileage scale, whether “the 
scale to be actually used bears the trademark of Mr. Moore oF 
that of my distinguished associate, Mr. Barham.” He said the 
carriers were anxious to bring about the same general level 
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of rates on both interstate and intrastate traffic, and they were 
anxious in making these necessary adjustments not to reduce 
the aggregate of their revenues derived from the handling of 
interstate class traffic. 

“If we are warranted in endeavoring to preserve the aggre- 
gate of our revenue,” he said, “and if the present level of intra- 
state rates is lower than the level of interstate rates, it is obvi- 
ous that a general parity between intrastate and interstate class 
rates can only be properly accomplished by advancing the gen- 
eral level of the former to the general level of the latter. 

“But if it can be shown that the measure of the Moore scale, 
applied as he proposed to apply it, will materially reduce the 
level of the present interstate rates and, in some cases, reduce 
the present intrastate levels, what is the conclusion? Is it not 
to condemn that scale for intrastate application, therefore for 
interstate application, and, therefore, again, as without any valu® 
whatever for practical use anywhere, into, or out of the southern 
territory? 

He said every railroad of any consequence in the United 
States had a local mileage scale of class rates and that every 
one of such scales represented a maximum and not a maximum 
and a minimum basis for the determination of carriers’ revenue 
on class traffic. 

He argued further that, as a result following partially from 
the fact that the scales were invariably maximum rates, there 
was not a railroad of consequence that charged on all of its 
class traffic rates actually made on the mileage scales of their 
own making. 

He said many of the railroads endeavored, in the beginning, 
to apply strictly their mileage scales in the fixing of actual 
rates on class rates and especially was such a statement true 
of the Louisville & Nashvile. 

“It can be confidently asserted,” he said, “that the plan of 
rigidly using a straight mileage scale for class traffic and meas- 
uring all of these rates by the sole consideration of distance 
has already been weighed in the balance and found wanting.” 

He inserted the following description of Mr. Moore’s scale: 
“A system which is to commemorate the economic independence 
of this territory, viz.: a mileage scale of class rates which would 
represent the maximum charge for each distance covered by 
the scale.” 


“My examination of the record,” he said, “has failed to 
locate any attempt to justify the rigid mileage principle itself, 
other than on the ten pagés, 5560 to 5569 of the record. Fol- 
lowing that evidence, he endeavored to show how his scale could 
be used in certain conditions, but not in others. He does not 
seem to recognize that if exceptions are made to the rigidity, 
the use of any maximum and minimum scale then becomes a 
matter of judgment, since the scale is not one of inflexible ap- 
plication.” 


He said a careful analysis of Mr. Moore’s testimony showed 
that the entire justification of the mileage principle can be 
summed up in the following: 


1. That the time has come when the exigencies of the situation 
compel the establishment of and adherence to a rigid system of mile- 
age rates on classes. 

2. That twenty-five years study of and intimate contact with the 
Southern class rate structure brought Mr. Moore to advocate a mile- 
age ponle system without mental reservation or any feeling of doubt 
whatever. 

3. That a mileage scale system would avoid the difficulties said 
to be produced by the alleged ‘“‘conflicting and confusing” rate levels 
proposed by the carriers. 

_4. That there are some elements which, of their own accord, 
Point to the advantage and propriety of establishing a mileage scale 
as an original proposition. These ‘‘elements’’ appear to be— 

(a) That class rates generally apply on manufactured articles, 

_ _ (b) That the higher numbered classes apply to merchandise mov- 
ing extensively in less than carload quantities. 

(c) That the higher the value of an article the lower is the rate 
of freight charge to value. 

.(d) That a mileage basis is peculiarly appropriate because com- 
petition among communities and shippers is so general and keen. 

(e) That in the distribution of manufactured goods there is a 
point somewhere along the line beyond which the producer or dis- 
tributor cannot stand the expense of equalizing transportation’ costs. 
And that a complex equalization of such costs would necessitate a 
Postage stamp system of rates, which is an impossibility. 

(f) That the mongrel system proposed by the carriers would 
Fate disparities which would cause dissatisfaction and complaint. 

nd, since every producing and consuming territory can be given 
rates differencially related to all competing communities, therefore, it 
is clear to Mr. Moore that nothing short of a mileage system would be 
appropriate, 

Here endeth the ‘elements,’ ’’ he added. 

- > That in Official Classification territory Mr. Moore is advised a 
thas larger proportion of the total traffic moves under class rates 
bey in the south. After asserting that the advice given him is a 
act, he draws two conclusions therefrom: 

able.™) That if the percentage relationship between classes is reason- 
ie considerable part of the movement of manufactured articles 
ind e handled on class rates in a territory where manufacturing 

ustries are extensive and diversified. 

it in?) That as particularly in Central Freight Association territory, 
would nown that virtually a mileage system of class rates prevails, it 
territory” equally appropriate to apply a similar system in southern 
Misiech That new manufacturing enterprises in the south would be 
rials y governed in selecting locations by the proximity of raw mate- 
outboung oe of assembling them considered in relation to the 


¢ Ss incurred in reaching the largest area of consuming 
ene If itt were known in advance that equality in outbound 


d_ by the mileage system of class rates. 
though, he said, this presentation is not found in pages 


+ 


Lastly, 
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5560 to 5569 of the record, Mr. Goodwyn declared that Mr. Moore had 
advocated adoption of the rigid mileage system as a means of insur- 
ing equality of rate levels on both inter and intrastate traffic. 


He said he would discuss the propositions in order, and that 
any additional arguments advanced by Mr. Moore and his asso- 
ciates would, of course, be brought out in cross-examination. 

He said he thought the first two arguments could be passed 
with the statement “that they are worth what they are worth, 
as mere expressions of opinion.” 

Concerning the third proposition, he said the carriers did 
not believe that the carriers’ proposal produced any confusion 
or that it justified any conflicting rate levels which “are not 
wholly justified by the circumstances in each case.” He said 
that whatever conflict and confusion might result from the 
carriers’ scale would result just as serious from “the Moore 
scale.” 

He said that the rates in effect today from Cincinnati, St. 
Louis, Louisville, Chicago to what is known as the Memphis 
group, to the Helena group, to the Greenville group, the Vicks- 
burg group, the Natchez group and the New Orleans group would 
all have to be discontinued under Mr. Moore’s theory. 

He said there would have to be a change in the Commis- 
sion’s decision adjusting class rates from the East to the differ- 
ent Mississippi Valley groups. 

He said he thought the first three propositions under No. 4 
could be dismissed as having no bearing on the case and as 
purely elementary. He said that, in the judgment of the carriers, 
exactly the opposite was true of the proposition that the keen 
competition between shippers and communities causes a rigid 
mileage basis to be appropriate. On the other hand, he said, 
the keenest competition has been a “most potent factor” in the 
establishment of groups from and to which uniformity prevails 
in rates, so as to permit the utmost freedom of the very compe- 
tition which suggested groupings. 

He said no one was advocating a postage stamp system of 
rates and no one denied that, in the distribution of manufac- 
tured articles, there was a point beyond which the producer 

or distributor could equalize rates with his competitor. 


“But it seems manifest to us,” he added, “that the rigidity 
proposed in rate construction causes the producer or distributor 
to reach the point beyond which he cannot equalize quicker than 
if mileage is not exclusively regarded in the adjustment of rates, 
but rather the desire to exténd the distribution of articles be- 


yond that point where a rigid mileage scale would stop the 
distribution.” 


He said it might be true that the adjustment proposed by the 
carriers in this case would cause some dissatisfaction and com- 
plaint. It was absolutely certain, he said, that, to the extent 
the adjustment proposed by the carriers would permit distribu- 
tion, which distribution could not be effected under the rigid 
mileage scale theory, dissatisfaction and complaint would come 
from those manufacturers and distributors who could no longer 
ship their goods to points at which they had heretofore been 
able to market them. He said, however, that it could not be 
definitely proved that the rigid scale would give every competing 


community rates differentially related to every other compet- 
ing community. 


“A rigid mileage scale,” he said, “absolutely prevents the 
establishment of differentially related rates, and, so far as we 
have knowledge, from the experience we have gathered in just 
as many years of study in connection with traffic as Mr. Moore 
has had, there can be no other way of having differentially re- 
lated rates, than by some such system as we are here presenting.” 

He said there was no denial from the carriers that, if the per- 
centage relation between carriers was reasonable, a considerable 
part of the manufactured articles could be moved on class rates. 
In this connection, he said, the carriers were proposing to accept 
the percentage relationship proposed by the carriers. “It is 
assumed that we have met fully that part of Mr. Moore’s case,” 
he added. 

The witness then went on to say that Mr. Moore’s second 
conclusion—that it is known that virtually a mileage system of 
class rates prevails, as particularly in Central Freight Associa- 
tion territory, it would be equally appropriate to apply a similar 
system in Southern territory—came from unwarranted assertion 
of fact. 

He declared that the carriers had presented testimony at 
the New York hearing showing that the Disque scale was by no 
means rigidly enforced in Central Freight Association territory 
and he introduced exhibits showing exceptions to the Disque 
scale in C. F. A. territory, showing where rates were both higher 
and lower than the Disque scale would make. He said these 
exhibits would answer Mr. Moore’s statement. 

As to Mr. Moore’s discussion of manufacturing enterprises 
being governed by the rigid mileage scale, the witness said that 
manifestly was not correct. 

“Any man, or set of men, proposing to invest their money 
in a new enterprise, who do not select their locations by the 
proximity of raw material and cost of assembling them in rela- 
tion to the outbound costs incurred in reaching, with their manu- 
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factured product, the largest area of consuming territory, not 
only fail but deserve to fail. A rigid mileage scale of class rates 
hasn’t anything to do with the matter at all, though the actual 
rates to be charged on the manufactured product are proper 
subjects for consideration. So far as the outbound rates are con- 
cerned, we are firmly of the opinion that what the manufacturer 
wishes to be assured of is that he will have rates on his product 
relatively in line with the rates paid by competitors, and rela- 
tive rates—giving consideration to competition—cannot be fixed 
by the use of an arbitrary scale.” 

He said that practically the only reason for the rigid mileage 
scale, in his opinion, was presented in the last named heading 
—that the adoption of the principle would insure an equality of 
rate levels on both intrastate and interstate traffic. But that, 
he declared, was not the only method of providing such equality 
between interstate and intrastate rates as would’ be sufficient to 
insure an absence of discrimination against either. 

He said the carriers took another view, for, if the maximum 
mileage scale was used as one of the considerations that deter- 
mines both intrastate and interstate rates, and if both inter- 
state and intrastate rates were otherwise made approximately 
the same under similar conditions cf competition and service, 
there was insured, he declared, as between interstate and intra- 
state rates, every essential of “relative equality” that could be 
reasonably and properly desired or demanded. 

He continued with a discussion of the rigid scale, pointing 
out other reasons that had been advanced in its behalf, such as 
that such a scale would give to each point the benefit of its rail- 
road and geographical location. He said such an argument was 
not sound because the rates were measured by distance alone, 
under such a system, and without regard to the character of 
territory to be traversed. 


He said the rigid mileage scale probably appealed to many 
people because it was the popular conception that distance is 
the most important factor in measuring the value of a service. 
Other considerations, however, entered the game, he said, and 
neither the cost nor the value of service was wholly measured 
or governed by the distance over which freight was moved. 
While the rigid mileage system, he said, did not take into 
account either cost of service or value of service, it eliminated 
from consideration a factor that was equally important—the 
vital one of cofhpetition, vital alike to the railroad and the 
shipper. He said he had heard the rigid scale spoken of as 
“inhuman,” since rates would depend on the use of a mere 
mechanical yardstick and leave out of consideration the exer- 
cise of judgment, the use of railroad property, the securing 
of additional business at reasonable remunerative rates, or 
any of those human considerations that had heretofore, and 
always would in the future, govern largely in the determination 
of freight rates. 


An adjustment, he said, was obviously wrong that prevented 
different carriers serving different points or markets from estab- 
lishing rates that would admit of competition and induce a 
free and easy flow of traffic, regardless of distance, and took 
away from individual lines the power of initiating rates so as 
to utilize their railroad plants. 


He pointed to the fact that the Southern Classification 
territory was thinly populated, and that its population and 
manufacturing enterprises were distributed at a limited number 
of points. Most of the railroads, he said, were built to connect 


important cities and did a maximum amount of business be- 
tween them. 


The practice of carriers, he said, in meeting competition 
in this territory by the use of rates that were remunerative, 
though not made on a strict mileage basis, placed no burden 
on other traffic, but tended to reduce the overhead cost and 
made possible a more economic operation of their plants. Such 
a practice, he said, should be commended and not condemned. 

He declared that the rigid application of a mileage scale 
would itself result in groupings and in differences in rates be- 
tween different points that could not be justified solely on 
distance, if distance alone were considered. 

He said there was, manifestly, considerable doubt as to the 
result of applying the rigid mileage scale. It could be made 
for universal application that would protect the revenues of 
the carriers, as a whole, but it would result in substantial re- 
ductions in some points and substantial advances at others. 

He said the carriers would like to know if there was any 
complaint from Atlanta and the southeast, generally, of rates 
from the Ohio River to Nashville and Chattanooga. 

“Is it any more logical, reasonable or lawful,” he asked, 
“to follow blindly a rigid mileage scale than to make freight 
rates following the system of grouping certain cities or sec- 
tions of the south, while at the same time giving reasonable 
regard to the element of distance?” 

“Again, considered from a practical standpoint, which of 
the two methods of rate making appears, from all the knowl- 
edge we have available, to be better adapted for the traffic and 
transportation conditions of the south, and is more likely- to 
be beneficial to shippers, cities and individual carriers? Cer- 
tainly, the grouping of a number of stations or cities together 
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at a given rate is just as customary and, therefore, quite as 
reasonable as is the use of a mileage scale. Frequently places 
distant from each other as much as 100 miles, under the car. 
riers’ proposal would enjoy absolute equality of charges. Tar. 
iffs are full of relative rate adjustments where different cities 
take the same rates from and to common markets, although 
the distances are different. The mere fact that such groupings 
and such equalizations between points unevenly distant are go 
usual and widespread as to be almost universal, and that they 
have been of such long standing, proves itself that the group 
method of rate making and of relative adjustment is lawful, 
reasonable and advisable.” 

He referred to several Commission decisions which, he said, 
recognized the reasonableness and propriety of the practice 
of embracing a number of stations over a long stretch of rail- 
road within the same rate group. (22 I. C. C. 578-581, and 47 
I. C. C. 648-712.) 

“Considering every statement made by Mr. Moore,” he con- 
cluded, “in support of the principle of the rigid use of a mileage 
scale for class rates, and every reason that can be thought 
of in addition to anything advanced by him, we believe the 
conclusion cannot be successfully controverted that the same 
views, thoughts, ideas, and reasons that would warrant the 
rigid use of a mileage scale for the making of class rates, war- 
rants the rigid use of a mileage scale for the making of com- 
modity rates, unless it be conceded that rates have any influ- 
ence in the movement of commodity traffic which they do not 
have in the movement of class traffic. If that be conceded, 
then it is hard to understand all of this contention and criti- 
cism respecting the carriers’ proposed adjustment of the class 
rates.” 


After having been on the witness stand since Friday after- 
noon, D. M. Goodwyn, chairman of the fourth section committee 
for southern carriers, completed his testimony Tuesday after. 
noon, and Charles A. Barham of the Southern Freight Associa- 
tion took the stand. 


Mr. Goodwyn submitted a brief covering nearly 100 type- 
written pages, discussing the modification of the carriers’ orig- 
inal proposals and announcing the carriers’ willingness to accept 
the class percentage scale advocated by the shippers on condi- 
tion that the Commission approve the first-class rates suggested 
by the carriers; attacking the “distance theory” or rigid mileage 
scale of making rates advocated by H. T. Moore, discussing the 
proposition of cancellation of less than carload commodity rates, 
and discussing questions relating to the theory or justification 
of making joint rates lower than combinations of the local rates 
to and from interchange junction points. 


In beginning his discussion of the commodity rates proposi- 
tion, Mr. Goodwyn stated that there had apparently been a lack 
of clear understanding as to the attitude of the carriers. He said 
that in this particular proceeding the carriers were not proposing 
to cancel any less than carload commodity rates. He asked that 
the less than carload commodity rates not be confused with the 
classification exceptions, applicable on less than carload ship- 
ments. 


“We are advised,” he said, “that the Commission expects 
us, by July 1, 1923, to present a complete revision of the com- 
modity rates from the Ohio and Mississippi River crossings, east- 
ern and Virginia cities, South Atlantic and Gulf ports to South- 
eastern territory, and in the opposite direction, and also the basis 
for such commodity rates between points within Southern terri- 
tory. Manifestly, therefore, our consideration must immedi- 
ately be given to all of these commodity adjustments in order to 
comply with the limit that has been set for us by the Commis- 
sion.” 


He said that in the adjustment of commodity rates to Mis- 
sissippi Valley territory under I. and S. Docket 1303, part 2, 
most of the less than carload rates to that territory were cal- 
celled and that it was generally known that, in revising com- 
modity: rates from the southeast to Mississippi Valley territory, 
the carriers already had proposed a cancellation of the less than 
carload rates on practically the same commodities as to which 
the L. C. L. rates were cancelled following the conclusion of I. 
and S. docket 1302, part 2. 


“Tt seems, therefore, that we are reasonably safe in saying 
that as to the L. C. L. commodity rates to and from, the south 
east which have already been canceled to and from the Mis- 
sissippi Valley,” he testified, “we will probably propose to cancel 
most of them in the revision we are required to submit to the 
Commission by July 1. 

“It would seem that if such L. C. L. commodity rates can be 
canceled from and to Memphis, Vicksburg, Natchez, Baton Rouge, 
New Orleans, Mobile, etc., as they were canceled, they may very 
properly be canceled to and from Nashville, Birmingham, Mont- 
gomery, Atlanta, Augusta, Columbus, Albany, South Atlantic 
ports, etc. ? 

“While this is true, we, nevertheless, reserve the right and 
the privilege of reviewing such L. C. L. commodity rates from 
and to the southeast in order to determine for ourselves if a“ 
cancellations will be proper, having in mind the statement, ips 
has already been quoted, that there is no purpose on our part wil- 
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fully and wantonly to follow any procedure which will seriously 
eripple the public interest.” 

It could be safely said, he said, that L. C. L. commodity 
rates undoubtedly would be continued on the following articles: 
cotton, cotton piece goods, knitting factory products, unmanu- 
factured tobacco, and naval stores. He also indicated that there 
would be a continuance, to some extent, on certain L. C. L. rates 
on iron articles and certain L. C. L. commodity rates on manufac- 
tured tobacco. 

“There is just as absolute and sincere a purpose on the part 
of the carriers,” he concluded, “carefully to review the L. C. L. 
carload commodity rates as to review the commodity rates apply- 
jing on carload quantities.” 

He then proceeded to give the view of the carriers on cer- 
tain questions previously asked by Commissioner Eastman and 
Examiner Eastman. 

Under the first head he took up questions relating to the 
uniform application in all sections of the South of the same 
mileage scale, proposing, first, to give the carriers’ views on 
whether it was practicable to make distinctions, based on density 
of traffic, in the scales of class rates in Southern territory. 

He said that since the carriers proposed but one maximum 
mileage scale of class rates for single line applications through- 
out the entire territory, it was evident that the adjustment sub- 
mitted by them did not contemplate distinctions based on density 
of traffic as one of the fundamentals. 

“Nor do they believe such distinctions to be practicable,” he 
continued. “They are. suggesting a continuance of certain rela- 
tive relationships of class rates, both as to origins and as to 
destinations. It may be that density of traffic was a considera- 
tion in the original establishment of some of the relationships 
of that kind now existing, and it might possibly be true that in 
proposing to continue them it would be said that distinctions as 
between the strict use of our proposed scale and modifications 
thereof coming from the purpose to continue relationships are 
partly due to densities of traffic; that situation is exceedingly 
remote, and we judge it negligible.” 

He said he then proposed to answer the question as to 
whether the lower adjustment of class rates between Memphis 
and Nashville than for similar distances in other parts of Ten- 
nessee, would be justified by greater density or traffic. 


In this connection, he said, the carriers had not proposed an . 


adjustment of class rates between Memphis and Nashville based 

on density of traffic. He declared the movement between these 

two cities was not particularly large—probably not so great in 
actual volume as between Nashville and Columbia, Tenn., or as 

— Memphis and such points as Dyersburg and Jackson, 
enn. 

What the carriers were proposing to do, he said, was to 
make the rates from Nashville to Memphis in line with the Mis- 
sissippi Valley adjustment, generally, and, to be specific, he said 
the carriers were suggesting rates from Nashville to Memphis 
the same as from Cairo to Helena, Ark., the distances being 
almost identical—230 miles from Nashville to Memphis and 234 
miles from Cairo to Helena. Following one of the fundamental 
principles in the adjustment, he stated, the class rates so made 
from Nashville to Memphis were suggested for application in the 
opposite direction. Density of class traffic “did not have any- 
thing in the world to do with it,” he added. 


_He said that Iowa, so far as he knew, was the only state in 
which the use of a uniform and rigid mileage scale of class 
rates was required. 


In answer to a question from Commissioner Eastman as to 
whether southern territory could be divided geographically in 
such a way that different class rate scales could be observed 
in different sections of the territory, similar to zones A, B, C and 
D in the North, he said it would, perhaps, be possible to make 
such a division, but that it would be inadvisable and undesirable. 
He said, from the carriers’ viewpoint, there was no greater rea- 
son for a division of that sort than for a division as between cer- 
tain sections of one railroad. 

He said the carriers were not proposing any different maxi- 
mum mileage scale for application on branch lines than for 
application on main lines of the standard roads in the southern 
territory, but that the carriers thought it manifestly just as 
Proper that such a difference should be made, as there was a 
difference, for example, in the mileage scale for use in Tennessee 
than for use in Georgia, in South Carolina, for use in Alabama, 
ete. He said that, in the judgment of the carriers, there should 
be but one maximum class rate scale used throughout the entire 
Southern Classification territory. 
tb Answering a question from Examiner Wagner as to whether 

were was any reason for a different basis of rates in the Mis- 
Sissippi Valley from that in the southeast, he said: 

~ It is assumed he had in mind more the levels of class rates 
> < the basis for them, and from that standpoint we express the 
= lef that there is no reason, inherently and fundamentally, for 
: : different level of such rates between the Mississippi Valley 
i the southeast; and that the general level should be the 
ame in all parts of Southern Classification territory, except the 


Florida Peninsulas and for both interstate and intrastate ap- 
Plication.” 
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In answer to the query from Commissioner Bastman as to 
whether, in view of the differences in conditions in Carolina ter- 
ritory as compared with Mississippi Valley territory, the same 
level of rates should prevail in both sections, Mr. Goodwyn an- 
swered in the affirmative, holding that there were no differences 
in conditions within Carolina territory and within Mississippi 
Valley territory, or within southeastern territory, that would 
warrant any difference in the general level of the rates. 

In reference to another query as to whether it might be 
proper to have a twilight zone of rates—lower than the general 
southern level—in the extreme northern part of North Carolina, 
whether there might properly be such a twilight zone in the 
nothern part of Kentucky, M. Goodwyn said the carriers did not 
believe the influences of the Virginia cities rates on these into, 
out of, or within North Carolina, or the influence of the Central 
Freight Association adjustment on the rates into, out of, or 
within the state of Kentucky, should have any more bearing than 
would come from the establishment of inter-territorial rates based 
on combination lower than what would otherwise be the proper 
reasonable level of such inter-territorial rates. 

In answer to a query as to whether mileage rates applied 
within Central Freight Association territory, Mr. Goodwyn said 
that such mileage rates did apply there, but that there was 
no application of a rigid mileage scale. He said that, in like 
manner, the carriers proposed to apply mileage rates within 
Southern Classification territory, but did not propose the use of 
a rigid mileage scale. 

As to whether it would be practicable to operate a mileage 
scale on intrastate traffic, he said it was the judgment of the 
carriers that it was “wholly practicable, indeed, highly desirable, 
to operate a uniform maximum mileage scale on intrastate class 
traffic as well as on interstate class traffic, but that we do not be- 
lieve it would be either proper or practicable to operate a rigid 
mileage scale, representing both maximum and minimum class 
rates on intrastate traffic any more than a similar application 
would be proper on interstate traffic.” 

He said it was true that various state commissions in the 
South had prescribed mileage scales, but that they had never 
been used rigidly on intrastate traffic. 

In answer to the query as to whether a restriction of routes 
was the inevitable result of the adoption of a mileage system, 
Mr. Goodwyn answered that the carriers believed that if there 
was not a restriction of routes, the mileage system was departed 
from so frequently as practically to become a “dead letter.” 

In answer to questions concerning the grouping of the Ohio 
and Mississippi River crossings, Mr. Goodwyn said that, orig- 
inally, there was no such grouping of the Ohio River cities as 
today. He said that in the old times rates from Cincinnati to all 
points in the southeast were uniformly higher than from Louis- 
ville and rates from north bank Ohio River crossings, Jefferson- 
ville and west, were uniformly higher than from the opposite 
south bank crossings. The original adjustment, he said, was 
made partly so that the rates might be used in making combina- 
tions from points beyond and so that there could be a relative 
equalization via the different crossings and for the additional 
ing of affording competition as between the crossings them- 
selves. 

He said it would be difficult to lay down any hard and fast 
rule or principle to control the grouping of rates. Various in- 
fluences, he said, directed the grouping of a certain number of 
points at one rate or one set of rates. He said in connection with 
the distribution of coal, the grouping of mines was generally 
because of competition and sometimes because of the character 
of coal that is mined. An examination of the map, he said, would 
disclose that, in the Atlanta group, the Chattanooga group and 
the Birmingham group, the groupings were made because of the 
close proximity of these various points each to some other one 
or more points in the same group. 

Sometimes, he said, groups had grown out of the fact that 
different points were reached by different routes. He pointed 
out that, in the Montgomery-Selma group, the reason for its 
establishment was that the two points were within 50 miles of 
each other by direct line, received their supplies from the same 
general sources and distributed, to a large extent, in the same 
general territory. 

“There is not recalled, however,’ he said, “a single case 
wherein the Commission condemned any group adjustment as 
such; and since the groupings were not condemned in a single 
case as groupings (although the Commission has, at times, con- 
cluded that discrimination existed and ordered such discrimina- 
tion removed, the decision requiring in a number of cases an 
enlargement of the group), we have assumed and we believe 
with full warrant that the groupings have been established, at 
least, with such justification and good judgment that the Com- 
mission was unwilling to disturb them.” 

He pointed to the following groupings: 

Adjustments from Chicago to practically all New England terri- 
tory at one set of rates, called Boston rates; 

Similar adjustment from Chicago to New York rate points, Phila- 


— Dp points, Baltimore rate points, Rochester, Syracuse, 
ca, etc.; 

Adjustment of rates from groups or origin in the west to New 
England and eastern territories the same as, certain amounts higher, 
or certain amounts lower, than from Chicago. 
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Adjustment of rates from Chicago, St. Louis and Central Freight 
Association territory, generally, to the Buffalo-Pittsburgh group; 

Adjustment of rates westbound from New York, Philadelphia, 
Boston, etc., to Chicago and Central Freight Association territory, on 
a group basis, both as to origins and destinations. 


He declared that it seemed to the carriers that the language 
of the Commission and the arguments of the shippers and car- 
riers reported in the case of the Inland Empire Shippers’ League 
vs. Director General (59 I. C. C. 321, 341), favored a continua- 
tion of the group method of rate adjustment. . 

He next took up questions relating to the proposal to make 
a joint line mileage scale higher than the single line scale. 
Examiner Wagner had asked whether many of the numerous ex- 
ceptions that would be necessary to a mileage scale would be 
removed or be of no force if the Commission should prescribe 
: — line mileage scale with no arbitrary added for joint line 

auls, 

He said the carriers thought this proposition manifestly true 
as to the rigid application of an exact mileage scale for the 
making of all rates, but that, in saying that, the carriers did not 
imply that such a rigid and completely “unelastic” method of 
rate-making was either proper or desirable. 

He answered in the negative a query as to whether the same 
scale should be made to apply for both single line and joint line 
hauls. Emphatically ‘so, he continued, if the scale was one to 
be forced on the carriers by the state and federal authorities and 
not voluntarily established by themselves. He said it was prob- 
ably true that, under certain conditions and as to certain com- 
modities, the carriers themselves were justified in establishing a 
single scale of maximum rates to be used as one of the bases for 
determining rates covering both single and joint line hauls, but 
that, in such a case, the determinations should be within the 
discretion and according to the best judgment of the carriers 
themselves and not under requirement from a state or federal 
regulatory body. 

In answer to the query as to whether the proposed single 
line scales should be increased somewhat in the event the Com- 
mission decided that no arbitraries could be added for a joint 
line scale, he said, he assumed that the interrogator had in mind 
the single line maximum rate scale submitted by the carriers as 
well as the single line maximum and minimum class scale sub- 
mitted by the Southern Traffic League; and that it was the judg- 
ment of the carriers that, when intended for both single and 
joint line use, such scales should be somewhat higher than if 
intended for single line use exclusively. 

He said that, in dividing or segregating the total rate or 
the total charge into two or more parts, those several parts were 
necessarily less remunerative to the several carriers than the 
entire rate or charge would be to one carrier; and that, con- 
sequently, a scale made for joint-line hauls as well as for single- 
line hauls ought to be somewhat higher than a scale for single- 
line use exclusively. 

He turned to questions relating to the uniform application 
of class rate percentages, answering first an inquiry from Com- 
missioner Eastman as to whether there was any reason for 
more than one set of percentage relationships throughout south- 
ern territory, or, stated in another way, if there were any prac- 
tical condition that would stand in the way of uniform per- 
centage relationships. 

He said the carriers could see no serious or substantial 
grounds for having more than one set of class percentage rela- 
tionships, since all class rates in southern territory, to the 
extent that class rates were used, were governed only by 
Southern Classification. He said that, when the Southern Clas- 
sification was changed, every shipper and receiver of freight in 
the territory could best get exact and equal justice by having 
his rates proportionately increased or proportionately de- 
creased, determined by the condition as to whether the classifi- 
cation ratings themselves were either advanced or lowered. 

In answer to the query from Commissioner Eastman as to 
whether he was prepared to advocate the I. and S. 1261 per- 
centage relationships fixed by the Commission in respect to 
traffic moving between Carolina territory and points in Official 
Classification territory, Mr. Goodwyn said the carriers were not 
now prepared to advocate I. and S. 1261 class rate relationships 
throughout the territory as a whole, but that they did believe 
that whatever class relationship was established in the south- 


east should be applied with respect to interterritorial traffic to 
and from the Carolinas. 


Under the head of the application of mileage scales to 
manufactured articles, he answered a question from Commis- 
sioner Eastman as to whether he favored application of mileage 
rates on manufactured articles that now moved on commodity 
rates, with the statement that the carriers did not favor the 
strict and rigid application of a mileage scale on any articles 
whether they moved on class rates or on commodity rates. He 
said, however, that to the extent that it might deem consistent, 
the carriers believed that canceling some of the L. C. L. com- 
modity rates now in effect could be followed by the subsequent 
movement of those articles on the basis of class rates estab- 
lished without injustice to shippers, receivers, or consumers and 
without reducing the volume of the movement. 

He said the Commission desired ultimately to bring about 
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a uniform number of classes in all territories and to bring about 
uniformity of ratings so far as that might be possible, especially 
as to less-than-carload quantities. He said the carriers were 
not questioning either the propriety or desirability of either of 
these objects, but that, at the same time, it should be remem- 
bered that, as to Southern territory, the Commission wished, 
through some adjustment of the class rates, as well as through 
some revision of the classification, to lessen the number of con- 
modity rates now in use throughout the south. 

“It is self-evident,” he asserted, “that a large number of 
those commodity rates were made without regard to the con- 
ditions existing in the north and in the west, and, manifestly, 
therefore, to eliminate commodity rates by classification changes 
would require a consideration at the hands of the committee 
entirely different and distinct from that consideration which 
would be necessary to create or preserve uniformity of ratings 
with territories north and west. 

‘It is my conviction that we will always have commodity 
rates on some manufactured articles if we consider, as we 
should, the needs of our people and ourselves in the creation 
and development of manufactures and properly recognize and 
apply the well-known axiom that ‘self-preservation is the first 
law of nature.” 

Discussing quantity ratings and rates, Mr. Goodwyn replied 
first to the query as to whether there was any good reason why 
L. C. L. quantities should move at the same rate as carloads. He 
said he believed Mr. Eastman, in asking the question, indicated 
that he did not believe there was any good reason and that car- 
riers were of the same opinion. 

This does not mean, he said, a complete and absolute discon- 
tinuance of any quantity rates or ratings. He said there were 
some articles of merchandise for which there is never likely to 
be any necessity for carload lots and ratings, such as millinery. 

His next answer was in response to a query from Examiner 
Wagner, who asked if it was true that, in making a change in 
the classification of an article from any quantity rating to carload 
and L. C. L. rating, the change was usually accomplished by 
reducing the rating on carloads and increasing the rating on L. 
Cc. L. shipments. He said Mr. Wagner indicated that he believed 
such was the custom. 

He said the carriers could not subscribe to such an opinion 
and that, in their judgment, when the classification was changed 
as described, the classification committee met with three different 
sets of conditions, as follows: 


1. In respect to which it would be entirely just and proper to 
reduce the classification on carload and increase it on L. C. L 


Another set, in respect to which it would be equally just and 


proper to let the existing rating remain as to carloads and increase 
the zuine for L.. C. L, 


And a third set of conditions, as to which it would be fully as 
reasonable and proper to let the existing rating remain unchanged as 
to L. C. L. and reduce the rating on carloads. 


Under the first illustration proposed, the witness took sugar, 
which is now rated fifth class, any quantity, in Southern Classi- 
fication. He said that if the any quantity rating was discon- 
tinued, the probabilities were that the classification committee 
might make the L. C..L. fourth class and the C. L. sixth class. 

Under the second illustration, he took packing house products 
and grain, and said that, in changing the any quantity ratings, 
the committee might well continue a continuance of the present 
Class B ratings on packing house lots C. L. and the Class D 
ratings on grain C. L., increasing the ratings on the L. C. L. to 
such an extent as would be considered proper—understanding, 
of course, he said, that present Class B and Class D rates are in 
effect commodity rates and that the preponderance of the move- 
ment under those classes heretofore has been in carload quan- 
tities. 

For illustrating the third set of conditions, he took hard- 
ware or cutlery and said that, in changing the rating, now sec- 
ond class, it “is entirely conceivable” that second class would be 
continued for L. C. L. and a lower rating made for carload lots. 

With respect to the question of elimination of exceptions to 
the classification, Mr. Goodwyn turned to a question from Com- 
missioner Eastman as to whether it was desirable to maintain a 
system of rates having so many classification exceptions as are 
found in the south. } 

He said that, properly speaking, there were few exceptions 
to the classification, applicable at the present time, to interstate 
traffic, save to such heavy commodities as sand, gravel, crushed 
ore, and the like, since there was no class in the proposed scales 
sufficiently low to move these low grade heavy commodities. In 
such cases, he said, exceptions to the classification were neces- 
sities. 

He said that whatever exceptions to the classification that 
cause confusion were applicable on intrastate traffic and that one 
of the purposes the carriers had in mind in this proceeding, if 
possible, was to eliminate such exceptions, applying the straight 
Southern Classification, both interstate and intrastate, except on 
heavy quantities already referred to. Concerning these, he said, 
basis mileage scales were hoped for by the carriers where the 
traffic moved intrastate or interstate. : 

He said the classification exceptions applicable on intra 
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state traffic could be eliminated without increasing the level of 
the rates, or, if the level of the rates was not increased, then the 
only way to accomplish the same purpose would be by a lowering 
of the level of the scales. 

Such a lowering would be absolutely necessary, he said, be- 
cause “it will be absolutely proven in this rebuttal testimony 
that, as the general level of intrastate rates is already much too 
low and far beneath the present level of the interstate rates, the 
conclusion is obvious that it would be impossible to eliminate 
the classification exceptions without increasing the level of the 
rates, unless an already discriminatory intrastate adjustment 
yersus interstate is made even more objectionable.” 

Ten to 12 per cent of the total tonnage in the south moved 
under class rates, the witness said, in answer to a query as to 
whether only an insignificant proportion of the tonnage moved 
on class rates. He said replies received from queries indicated 
that the tonnage handled on class rates in the official classifica- 
tion territory would not exceed 15 per cent of the total, and that 
a statement from the general traffic manager of the Pennsylvania 
system was to the effect that tonnage handled on class rates 
would not exceed 10 per cent of the total. He said the total 
revenue derived by the carriers in Southern Classification terri- 
tory on traffic moving under the class rates was from $70,000,000 
to $75,000,000. 

Concerning the long and short haul rule, Mr. Goodwyn said 
the carriers doubted the advisability of attempting to fix hard 
and fast rules governing the limit to be placed on the circuity 
of a route of a long line meeting the rate applicable over a short 
line. He said the carriers had asked for no exception from the 
transportation act of 1920 dealing with circuitous routes. 

In answer to the query as to whether fourth section relief 
should be granted on account of market competition, the witness 
said the carriers were not asking for any such relief, though he 
ventured the opinion that, in the course of time, all Southern 
territory carriers might unite in a petition to obtain fourth sec- 
tion relief on account of market zompetition—this relief to be 
sought with respect to traffic moving from the West against that 
moving from the Hast, all water, to the south Atlantic ports, to 
Tampa and the Gulf ports. 

The next question taken up was from Commissioner East- 
man, as to whether it was the general practice of railroads to 
make through rates lower than combinations of locals on any 
junction points and lower. He said the combination basis had 
always been a fundamental principle of southern carriers and 
that they had never, to his knowledge, made it a fundamental 
practice to make through rates (interline rates) lower than the 
combination or locals. 

He next took up a question by Commissioner Eastman, as to 
whether the Official or Southern Classification was higher. He 
said there was no doubt, with respect to merchandise traffic, that 
Official Classification ratings averaged higher. 

Examiner Wagner had asked whether the Commission set up 
any standards for the proposed revision of the class rates in the 
South in its report in I. & S, 1261. The witness said that, since 
the Commission itself stated that the rates prescribed therein 
were not to be considered as final without regard to any evidence 
that might be submitted in other proceedings, it seemed clear 
that it did not consider that positive and final standards had 
been set up for this revision. 

The witness next answered the following questions: 


Has the Commission power to compel a carrier to make, for the 
purpose of meeting water competition, a lower rate than would be 
reasonable in the absence of water competition? 

Has the Commission power to fix and prescribe a lower reasonable 
rate for rail carriage between two places where there is actual water 
competition than such a rate as would be reasonable for the railroad to 
charge if there was no water competition? 

If a railroad’s rates between two cities are reasonable, would they 
become unreasonable because of a boat line commenced to compete for 


the handling of goods between those two cities without any other 
change in conditions? 


Can the Commission prescribe, because of competition, rates lower 
than would be reasonable in the absence of competition? 


To all of these, Mr. Goodwyn said that the carriers held the 
Commission was not authorized by law to require the carriers to 
accept less than maximum reasonable “dry land” rates for the 
purpose of meeting water competition. 

“We believe, with absolute confidence,” he said, “that the 
Commission has no power to substitute a proposed new rate for 
a1 existing rate that is just and reasonable on the ground that 
the new rate will enable the carrier to meet water competition, 
and in the Commission’s judgment, it would be a wise policy to 
do so. To my way of thinking, this is made all the more clear 
when it is remembered that railroad rates which are low enough 
to meet water competition are almost invariably subnormal.” 


Charles Barham Testifies 


__ it took nearly all of Wednesday’s session for the presenta- 
tion and explanation, together with the cross-examination, of 
an exhibit prepared by Mr. Barham. 

_ The first feature of the exhibit, which was introduced a few 
- cnt before the hearing adjourned Tuesday afternoon, was a 
ormula showing the present level of intrastate rates as compared 
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with an assumed level of 100 per cent for present interstate 
rates based on revenue tests for July and November, as set 
forth in the exhibits of W. T. McKinstry, comptroller for the Cen- 
tral of Georgia Railway, and the first witness in the rebuttal 
testimony presentation. 

Mr. Barham first called attention to the fact that Mr. Mc- 
Kinstry’s exhibit showed that the rates proposed by the car- 
riers on the basis of the July tests, would increase the present 
interstate-intra-territorial revenue by 17.4 per cent, and that the 
exhibit of Mr. McKinstry also showed that the rates proposed by 
the carriers, if applied on intrastate traffic in the nine southern 
states (excluding Florida) would increase the present revenue 
on this traffic by 35.8 per cent. 

He said that if the present level of interstate rates be 
taken as 100 per cent, the present level of intrastate rates, when 
increased by 35.8, would become equal to 117.4 per cent. 

He presented the formula: 


Present level intrastate rates X 1¢ = 300 X: 127.4 


Present level intrastate rates — ——— = 86.41 
135.8 


Therefore, he said, the present level of intrastate rates as 
compared with the present level of interstate rates was that 
figure which, increased by 35.8 (the percentage of increase which 
would be made intrastate by the proposed rates), became 117.4 
per cent (the increase in interstate rates which carriers’ pro- 
posed figures would produce)—i. e., that figure which, increased 
by 35.8 per cent, itself becomes 117.4. 

He pointed to the November tests, stating that McKinstry’s 
exhibit showed that the rates proposed by the carriers, taken 
on the basis of the November tests, would increase the present 
interstate intra-territorial revenue by 18.06 and that the rates 
proposed by the carriers, if applied on intrastate traffic in the 
nine southern states (excluding Florida), on the basis of the 
November tests, would increase the present revenue 36.62 per 
cent. 

Using a similar formula, he obtained 86.45 per cent as the 
present level of intrastate rates as compared with the present 
level of intrastate rates. 

The average per cent for the July and November tests would 
be 86.43 per cent. 

His next exhibit compared the revenues, based on the July 
tests, of intrastate traffic hauled under the present rates, the 
proposed carriers’ scale and the scale of rates proposed by Harry 
T. Moore of the Atlanta Freight Bureau. 


Total Moore’s 
(all classes). Present. Carriers. scale. 
ee ee 6,173,688 $18,627.92 $22,695.57 $16,917.95 
16,917.95 
1,709.97 = 9% approx. reduction. 
NA istrsctcceweemes 10,638,122 30,921.18 44,076.09 31,601.65 
30,921.18 
Increase 680.47 
ee ee 5,067,579 15,359.89 19,683.26 14,380.67 
14,380.67 
979.22 
Re 1,203,266 3,419.36 3,993.49 2,981.21 
2,981.21 
438.15 
ee 3,472,425 7,850.64 9,845.21 7,500.64 
7,590.64 ? 
260.00 
South Carolina ...... 4,024,616 10,228.63 14,623.65 10,538.86 
10,228.69 
310.17 
North Carolina ...... 7,259,346 16,962.25 27,975.30 20,388.96 
16,062.25 
3,426.71 
"‘PORMONIBS sii en avnws 8,422,959 23,330.47 28,223.51 20,940.46 
20,940.46 
2,390.01 
WIR 5 sé cowthasewtine 2,349,344 5,202.00 8,008.85 5,949.26 
5,202.00 
747.26 
In the recapitulation he showed: 
Present. Carriers. Moore scale. 
| Sr Pere eee eee! 48,611,345 $131,902.34 $179,124.93 $131,316.55 
131,316.55 


585.79 or .4 or 1% reduction 
under present revenue. 


The November test showed for all states, intrastate traffic: 


Present. Carriers. Moore scale. 
OE iis tee ee 46,892,985 yee $201,290.62 $146,821.69 


797.75 or .5 of 1% under present 
revenue, 
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His next table showed the effect on the revenues of the 
southeastern and Carolina carriers of an application of the scale 
of rates proposed by Harry T. Moore on intra-territorial inter- 
state traffic, using the traffic moving during the three days in 
July as to which revenue statistics were compiled, as follows; 


Weight Moore 
total. Present. Carriers. scale. 
33,239,599 eg fy $225,980.52 $162,397.72 


30,059.69 or 15.62% reduc. in present revenue, 


Based on the November tests Mr. Barham’s statistics showed: 
Weight Moore 

total. Present. 

34,195,157 $221,062.31 

188,542.13 


Carrier 


Ss. scale. 
$260,987.07 $188,542.13 


32,520.18 or 14.71% short of present revenue. 


He next presented a statement of present interstate class 
mileage scales of southern carriers with average of such scales 
per 100 pounds compared with single line mileage scale pro- 
posed by Mr. Moore. 


Moore’s Moore’s 

Present scale Present scale 

average average average average 

(all (all (all (all 

Distance. classes) classes) Distance. classes) classes) 
DM “Sct occas 17.93 13.80 425 miles 82.53 66.2 
Oe Me Wecvedecs 19.08 16.2 450 miles 67.5 
15 miles ........ 22.55 18.3 475 miles 69.1 
a Se . 6 wav-cws 24.17 20.3 500 miles 710.7 
ee Ge | cceveccs 27.48 21.9 525 miles 72.2 
OP MEE cscs tees 36.00 27.5 550 miles 73.7 
ee EOD: o:d'e06 000 43.04 32.40 575 miles 75.1 
St ME 00 0000-0% 47.99 36.0 600 miles 76.6 
125 miles ........ 52.68 39. 625 miles 78.3 
150 miles ........ 55.56 39 650 miles 79.6 
Ce eee 59.36 44.2 675 miles 81.2 
200 miles ........ 61.52 41.6 700 miles 82.8 
DCE occcces 64.86 49,2 725 miles 84.2 
250 miles ........ 67.12 51.7 750 miles 85.9 
275 miles ........ 70.00 53.8 775 miles 87.3 
300 miles ........ 72.18 55.3 800 miles 88.9 
825 miles ........ 75.15 58.2 825 miles 90.3 
oe ee 76.52 59.9 850 miles 90.3 
SE SEO ic occcccs 77.90 61.3 875 miles 91.8 
EE ec.0-0-9im oun 79.69 62.9 900 miles 91.8 





For distances 700 miles and over in the preceding statistics, 
only the L. & N. railroad and the Southern railway were taken. 

He next presented a statement based on the July test show- 
ing results of applying scale proposed by M. C. Moore to all 
intrastate traffic. 


Present Carriers’ rate Moore’s scale 


revenue. revenue. revenue, 
MU CME Suede cdcesecetwica $131,902.34 $179,124.93 $143,412.09 
131,902.34 

11,509.75 

a: 8.73% increase. 

eee $147,119.44 $201,290.22 $160,862.74 
147,119.44 

13,743.30 


or an increase of 9.34%. 
The capitulation shows a combined increase as follows: 


Under Under 

present rates. Moore’s scale. 

MT ela tcthha ttn g Sea de he has Maen slaw weil $131,902.34 $143,412.09 
PY <b:siow sic tices Bee nadlew comer 147,119.44 160,862.74 
$279,121.78 $304,274.83 

279,121.78 

$ 25,153.05 


or a percentage increase of 9.05%. 


MISSISSIPPI COURT REVERSED 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau 


The Supreme Court of the United States, on certiorari, has 
reversed the supreme court of Mississippi in No. 228, James C. 
Davis, Director-General, vs. L. N. Dantzler Lumber Company. 
The court held the courts of Mississippi did not have jurisdiction 
to permit a suit against the Mobile & Ohio, as holder of money 
due the Texas & Pacific, the object of the suit being to subject 
that money to the payment of a claim for damages to a shipment 
of cattle from Ft. Worth, Tex., to a station in Harrison county, 
Mississippi. The shipment was made in October, 1917. The 
claim for damages, amounting to $5,600, was declined by the 
Texas & Pacific. 

Associate Justice McKenna stated the involved facts of the 
claim, the trials in Mississippi, and then rendered the opinion of 
the court. When the Texas & Pacific declined the claim the 
lumber company garnished money in the hands of the Mobile 
& Ohio under a Mississippi statute permitting, in the case of 
non-residents, such as the Texas & Pacific, process against 
property or money within the state owned by or due to the 
non-resident. 

The Mobile & Ohio contended the suit was an attachment 
and that it had been made a party to the suit merely as garnishee 
in order that any indebtedness from it to the Texas & Pacific 
might be condemned to pay the demand of the lumber company; 
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that service of process was mesne process and therefore within 
the prohibition of the act of Congress forbidding mesne or fina] 
process to be levied against any property under federal control. 
It also contended that any money due from it to the Texas & 
Pacific was property under federal control within the meaning 
of the President’s proclamation and the act of Congress, under 
the orders of the Director-General appointed by the President, 

The case was tried twice, the Director-General being per. 
mitted to substitute himself for the Mobile & Ohio in the first 
trial. The Mississippi court held that the property could not be 
levied upon on a writ of execution, although judgment could 
be had. 

In the second trial the Mississippi court refused to let the 
Mobile & Ohio out of the case, or the Director-General in, the 
answer of the Director-General being struck out on motion of the 
lumber company. 

The court said that as to what the procedure should have 
been, the parties were in conflict. The supreme court of Missis- 
sippi on the first appeal decided that a carrier, though operated 
under government control, might be subject to garnishment, and 
that judgment could be rendered against it for a debt it owed to 
the principal defendant, and further that the indebted company— 
in this case the Mobile & Ohio—could not plead any defense 
which was personal to the principal defendant—in this case the 
Texas & Pacific. From those conclusions, Justice McKenna said 
the Mississippi court considered it was not precluded by sec. 10 
of the federal control act, which provided that “no process mesne 
or final shall be levied against any property under such federal 
control.” Justice McKenna said that those conflicts constituted 
the questions in this case. In disposing of the case he said: 


The garnishment proceedings against the Mobile & Ohio Railroad 
Company was an infraction of the exemption—an infringement of the 
prohibition of the proclamation of the President and Congressional 
enactments. It is not excluded from the condemnation, because it 
is a procedure of the state. 

The defense was seasonably made. It is to be remembered that 
the Mobile & Ohio Railroad Company, immediately, in the proceed- 
ings against it, attacked the jurisdiction of the court and adduced the 
proclamation of the President exempting the property of any of the 
railroad systems of the United States from process, and also adduced 
section 10. The attack was successful in the trial court. It was de- 
clared impotent by the supreme court of the state and the case was 
remanded for further proceedings in accordance with the law of the 
state; that is, in execution of the garnishment proceedings against 
the indebtedness of the Mobile & Ohio Railroad Company to the Texas 
& Pacific Railway Company. The Director-General then entered the 
case and took up the contest commenced by the Mobile & Ohio Rail- 
road Company against the law of the state and the jurisdiction of the 
State court to enforce it. 

This the Director-General did, and nothing more. In other words, 
the Director-General contested the jurisdiction and power of the court 
to proceed against property under the control of the United States, 
and which the proclamation of the President and the statutes of the 
United States had exempted from state control. . 





TO REVIEW FOURTH SECTION CASE 

The Supreme Court of the United States has granted a peti- 
tion of the Great Northern for a writ of certiorari in No. 820, 
Great Northern Railway vs. McCaull-Dinsmore Company. The 
case came from the Supreme Court of Minnesota, which held 
that excess of charges for a shorter haul over rate for a longer 
haul was recoverable by the shipper as for money had and 
received for the shipper’s use. This decision is contrary to the 
ruling of the Interstate Commerce Commission in Iten Biscuit 
Co. vs. C. B. & @, I. C: € F724. 63.1. C.C..739. 


WILL PASS ON STOCK TRANSFER 


The Trafic World New York Bureau 


Holders of the voting trust certificates of the International 
Great Northern Railroad Company, representing the common 
stock of that company, will meet March 14, at the office of 
J. & W. Seligman & Co., to act on the proposed sale of 74,991 
shares of the company to the St. Louis-San Francisco Railway 
Company. The price under consideration is $27.75 a share. 

The meeting was called by Willard V. King, James Speyer 
and Frederick Strauss, voting trustees of the common stock of 
the International-Great Northern. Holders of the certificates 
will also be asked to ratify the agreement of December 20, 1922, 
which would make possible the acquisition of the International 
Great Northern property by the St. Louis-San Francisco inter- 
ests. 

The 74,991 shares of the common stock of the International 
Great Northern, which the St. Louis-San Francisco system would 
buy, represents the whole of the stock held by the voting trustees 
under a trust agreement. 





RATES ON POTATOES 

The Commission Feb. 28 refused to suspend tariffs filed by 
Agent Boyd, the Union Pacific, and the Burlington, reducing rates 
on potatoes from Utah, Colorado, Idaho and Montana, to Missour! 
River and intermediate points by various amounts, holding the 
rates of Aug. 25, 1920, as minima. Protests against the reductions 
were made by the Northern Potato Growers’ Association and the 
Minnesota commission. They claimed that the reduced rate 
would cause disadvantage to them in marketing their crop. 
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URGES LEGISLATIVE MORATORIUM 


Director-General Davis, of the Railroad Administration, in 
a speech on “The Problem of National Railroad Transporta- 
tion,” before the Prairie Club at Des Moines, Ia., February 24, 
advocated a “legislative moratorium on the railroad question 
for four or five years. Mr.-Davis developed his subject by re- 
ferring to the history of the growth of the railroads, govern- 
ment control and federal operation, the transportation act, valua- 
tion, and present rates. He said the latter were not the re- 
sult of the transportation act, and that relief in the way of a 
lower standard of rates did not “lie in new and drastic legisla- 
tion,” but in the governmental agencies having jurisdiction over 
wages and rates. Continuing, he said: 


re is somewhat of an anomaly in the relations of the state 
ii ceceral governments and the railroad companies. The cost of the 
obligations and liabilities the government lays upon the railroads must 
be paid out of railroad income. As the only thing the railroads have 
to sell is railroad transportation, ordinarily increases in the cost of 
operation must be reflected in increased rates, which, in the final 
is, the public must pay.. 
analyne’ increase in the amount of taxes paid by the railroads, cover- 
ing a period of ten years, is interesting. In 1911 the aggregate 
amount of taxes paid by Class I and II roads was $786 2138 71,00 or 
444.00 per mile. In 1911 the taxes had increased to 286,213,871.00, or 
; er mile. ; 
iain there is an insistent and in many instances a justified 
demand on the part of the public for expensive non-productive capital 
investments, such as track elevation in cities, separation of grades 
in the country, and building of expensive passenger terminals. For 
instance, in Iowa, as I recall it, there are about 7,500 surface crossings. 
To separate the grades at these points of crossing would cost about 
$20,000.00 for each crossing, or a total of $150,000,000.00. While an 
investment of this character would be of inestimable public advantage, 
put little pecuniary saving would be afforded the carriers. The 
interest charges and the cost of maintenance would greatly exceed 
any reduction in claims for personal injuries and the cost of watch- 
men or mechanical safety devices. In their existing financial condition, 
the carriers have no credit or earnings out of which this nonproductive 
capital investment could be made. ap 

Again, new and serious competitive conditions are confronting 
railroad transportation, and the irony of the situation is expressed in 
the fact that the carriers, out of their earnings, are compelled to 
pay large sums in the oe =< support of these highly competitive 
instrumentalities of transportation. 
tee capital expenditures for the Panama Canal, incurred by the 
government up to December 31st, 1921, total $355,734,673.75. A _sub- 
stantial contribution to this very great public expense was made by 
the property of the carriers, just the same as the property of any 
other tax paying person or corporation, residents of this country. 

In 1922, 10,884,910 tons of cargo passed through the Canal. Ships 
engaged in coastwise service via the canal carried 2,562,527 tons of 
this total tonnage. Practically all of this coastwise tonnage would 
have been hauled by the transcontinental railroads except for the 
Canal. The business passing through the canal is constantly increas- 
ing, and water competition in the matter of transportation will 
become, as time goes on, more and more pronounced. 

During the period of federal control the government inaugurated a 


water service on certain inland waterways, and, as a result of same, 


is now operating, under the direction of the War Department, lines 
of steamboats and self propelling barges on the Mississippi and 
Warrior Rivers. The cost of the investment of the government in 
this service, up to May 31st, 1922, was $13,988,221.71. The tariff rates 
charged by this government system of transportation_are 20% less 
than hauls for the same distance by the railroads. Of course, the 
railroads, in common with other tax payers, made their involuntary 
contribution to this service. 

Perhaps the most menacing source of competition, especially in 
less than carload freight shipments and comparatively short hauls 
for both freight and passengers, is the tremendous progress in the 
construction of good roads, and the unparalleled production and use 
in this country of gas power vehicles. Recent figures indicate that 
84% of the world’s passenger cars and motor trucks, or a total of 
ord of such vehicles, are owned and operated in the United 
tates. 

The federal government has appropriated, to aid in state con- 
struction of good roads, a total of $350,000,000.00. Each state, in its 
various plans for good road construction and maintenance, requires 
the railroads to bear their proportion of this expense, and it is not 
unusual to see a highly improved public highway, built at public 
expense and furnishing a free right of way for freight and passenger 
traffic, paralleling a railroad, and carrying large amounts of com- 
petitive traffic, while the railroad is perhaps the largest contributor 
in the way of taxes, to this improvement. Instead of the railroad 
getting its right of way free, as its competitors do, it is obliged 
not only to purchase, construct, and maintain its own right of way, 
but to pay large taxes upon its value. e 

Of course, no one opposes canals, improved waterways, and good 
roads. They are all essentially public conveniences, necessary to a 
real increasing national progress and prosperity, but the fact that 
these avenues of transportation are supported by substantial contribu- 
tions from the earnings of the railways is an element to be considered 
im anv equitable appraisal of the transportation question. 

It is the consensus of opinion pa J igecinn. 4 experts that, if 

railroads are to keep abreast of our growing population and increas- 
ing tonnage, very large capital expenditures are absolutely necessary 
in the immediate future. These capital expenditures are required for 
additional power, freight and passenger equipment, double tracking, 
side and passing tracks, larger and more convenient terminals for the 
breaking and making up of freight trains, and there should be a 
modernizing of railway shops, in the way of installation of new and 
modern machinery. A railway expert, in describing the need for shop 
modernization, said: 
. “The present machinery in many railroad shops and engine houses 
is estimated to be twenty years old, and there is what may be 
described as a serious deficiency in modern equipment, in standards, 
and in volume of shop capacity. The machinery should be modernized 
and capacity increased. This item alone requires a very substantial 
investment in the way of new capital.” 

Joint Congressional Commission of Agricultural Inquiry, com- 
Posed of ten Members of Congress, representatives and senators, in 
referring, in a report made late in 1921, to the necessity for increased 
Capital investment in railroad property, said: 

t While it is generally stated that a billion dollars a year ought 
ic be provided to finance railway extensions, new equipment, and 
habrovements, the actual experience since 1908 is that the property 
_ increased on an average of only $540,000,000.00 per annum. How- 
ver, in view of the fact that prices of material and .labor have 
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increased, and that increased railroad property investment has been 
restricted for several years, at least $750,000,000.00 should be spent for 
several year~ for the foregoing purposes.” 

Unless railroad credit is restored and strengthened by some 
definite and permanent plan of government regulation and support, it 
is difficult to determine how several billions of dollars, which in the 
next few years should be expended in improving and bringing the 
transportation up to a high standard of efficiency, is to be raised. 

It is undoubtedly true that government ownership of railroads, 
under ag py conditions, is more than a mere possibility. Private 
ownership is perhaps making its last stand. All over the world the 
doctrines of socialism, sovietism, and the exercise of governmental 
parental control and authority are making rapid strides. The con- 
servative mind shrink from the thought of public ownership of this 
great industry, so essential to a prosperous national existence. 

If railroad ownership and operation is thrown into the maelstorm 
of politics, competition, especially in the way of good service, ceases; 
the incentive in the way of personal endeavor to succeed is gone; 


. promotion in service would depend upon political = rather than 


faithful performance of duties and controlling ability; wages and 
hours of service would be determined by resolutions in conventions, 
Political or otherwise; extensions and capital investments would 
depend upon congressional action rather than commercial necessity, 
and the greatest and most efficient transportation system in the 
world would be deprived of that irresistible and invincible desire 
to succeed, born of personal ambition, which is always present in 
private enterprises, and wholly wanting in the ordinary routine of 
government service. 

No greater mistake, in my judgment, could be made, nor a more 
expensive experiment be undertaken, than to have the government 
pe a take over and operate the great railroad systems of this 
country. 

In any consideration of the transportation question, the marked 
difference between the railroads, as a public utility, and an ordinary 
private enterprise must be constantly kept in mind. Ordinarily in 
in the public discussion of this question, or during political campaigns, 
this marked difference is lost sight of. 

Private enterprise has the benefit of the full scope of individual 
initiative and the exercise of an unrestricted and discretionary judg- 
ment. Railroad operation is limited by hard and fast rules not only 
of congressional legislation but the legislation of 48 states, acting 
independently, within their respective jurisdictions. Private enter- 
prise can’ reduce operation, resort to new and more lucrative lines 
of business, or altogether quit if the venture is losing money. Rail- 
roads must operate and give what some commission orders is a 
reasonably sufficient service, and this service must be given whether 
they make or lose money. If the corporation fails to do this, a 
receiver, under the direction of a court, will ordinarily take charge of 
the situation. 

Again, the result of a failure to give efficient transportation serv- 
ice is in the end borne by the commercial and agricultural interests, 
and, a8 a matter of self-protection, these interests should afford a 
prompt and generous co-operation in obtaining a high standard of 
railroad operation. : 

_if it is possible, the railroad question should be taken out of 
politics, and considered by the public as an economic proposition. The 
railroads cannot be successfully operated by resolutions or platforms 
of mass conventions. > 

Again, the railroads should have a reasonable period of repose, to 
enable them to recover from the disorganization incident to the war. 
Permanent plans for extended additions and betterments require not 
only some years in their execution but there must be definite as- 
surances that necessary funds will be available to make payments as 
the work progresses. At this time railroad credit is at a low ebb. 
There have been for some years no substantial offers of common 
stock. Whatever money has been raised has been by bond issues, and 
continued bond issues will destroy the market for and value of stock. 

, rhe present transportation act, while subject to changes that 
might be an improvement, presents a plan that is fair enough to be 
given a reasonable trial. Control and adjustment of rates is in the 
hands of the Interstate Commerce Commission; wages and working 
rules and conditions are under the jurisdiction of the Labor Board. 
These tribunals are composed of men who are intelligent and 
honorable, and are doing their best to ane. about a reasonable ad- 
justment. of these two most vital issues. hey have the time and 
opportunity to investigate these questions, which is not possible fof 
members of a legislative body. 

The return of a normal volume of tonnage, the restoration of 
reasonable prices, essential to reduce the cost of living to employes 
and the cost of maintenance to the railroads, will result in gradual 
and in many instances substantial reductions in operating expenses, 
with resulting reduction in rates for both freight and passenger serv- 
ice. The railroads have heretofore shown, when given a chance, great 
recuperative powers. 

The progress which the carriers have made since the end of 
federal control, in the way of reducing operating expenses and a 
reasonable showing of net earnings, justifies an expression of confi- 
dence for the future. In 1921 there was a reduction of operating 
expenses over 1920 of $267,952,190.00. In 1922 there was a further re- 
duction over 1921 in these expenses of $162,668,302.00. From an 
operating deficit in 1920 there were net earnings for 1921 of 2.95% 
on the value of the property, and in 1922 these earnings increased to 
4% (estimated). 

If the state legislatures would for awhile quit legislating on this 
ephiest. for we now have more railroad law than is necessary, and 
if Congress would declare a legislative moratorium on the railroad 
question for a reasonable period, say four or five years, the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission and the Labor Board would satisfactorily 
work out a reasonable —— for readjustment in rates, which, coupled 
with reasonable reductions in the cost of labor and materials and 
supplies, would enable the railroads to again enjoy a moderate degree 
of prosperity, on a reduced schedule of rates that “will permit that 
free exchange of commodities essential to a prosperous and progres- 
sive commercial life.” 

_In submitting this paper, I have had only one ehd in view,— 
this is a candid statement of the facts. If the transportation problem 
of this country is to be settled permanently, and on a right basis, the 
facts as they exist must be the foundation of that settlement, rather 
than persuasive theories which for the moment may appeal to self 
interest, but cannot be the subject of practical application. 


I have no purpose or interest in espousing the railroad cause, but, 
as a citizen, and, in a very limited way, a student of the subject, 
I have a profound interest in the correct determination of the most 


vital and outstanding problem that is now before this country for 
solution. 


The condition of the interstate carriers at this time is critical. It 
is the duty of ali citizens to give some intelligent consideration to 
this important question. It is a time for plain talking and straight 
thinking on this subject. The American people must face the 
proposition of giving the railroads sufficient support to enable them 
to continue under Eeevene ownership or accept, as the alternative. 
government ownership. 


The carriers of the United States, if given a fair chance, under 
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normal conditions, can and will give efficient and adequate service, 
at reasonable rates, lower than those that are to be found in any 
other country in the world. 

Natural laws must have an opportunity to restore order out otf 
the chaos of war. Miracles cannot be performed by legislation. You 
cannot make bricks without straw. The devastating effects of the 
greatest calamity in the history of civilization cannot be restored 
over night. r 

The painful and laborious struggle back to normal times and 
conditions calls for patience, patriotism, forebearance, and an abiding 
courage. Remember that, while the railroad is the dray horse of 
the nation, ~~ cannot beat and starve your horse and have him 
haul the load. 


BROOKHART RAILROAD BILL 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau 


Senator Brookhart of Iowa has introduced his railroad bill 
providing for abolition of the Railroad Labor Board, restoration 
of state control of rates to the exclusion of any interference 
whatsoever by the Interstate Commerce Commission, repeal of 
section 15-a, and the fixing of the value of the railroads for 
rate-making purposes by taking the “fair market value” of the 
outstanding railroad securities. 

After he had introduced the bill, the senator issued a state- 
ment explaining what he intended to accomplish by it, in which 
he said President Harding should call an extra session of Con- 
gress to deal with the matter. An extra session to consider 
railroad legislation, however, is not on the program of the 
President or of the administration leaders. The statement by 
the senator follows: 


The bill I have introduced repeals the vital sections of the 
Esch-Cummins railroad law, and amends the old law upon the 
question of valuation so it shall not exceed the fair market value 
of the securities. According to the statement of the owner of 
the Wall Street Journal, this will take seven billion dollars of 
water out of the valuation. ; 

The bill also stops the capitalization of the unearned incre- 
ment in property value, and defines the adequate return, so it 
will not exceed the interest rate on the bonded portion of the 
capital. At another time I will introduce another amendment 
which will stop execessive profiteering by subsidiary corporations. 

Owing to the critical condition in the agricultural districts 
of this country which is caused to a great extent by high freight 
rates, I feel that the President should immediately call an extra 
sr - ag of Congress for the consideration of this railroad legis- 
ation. 

I: have noted in the public press a statement from the chair- 
man of the interstate commerce committee of the Senate, in which 
he predicts it will take six months for the consideration of this 
legislation, and I believe that this should be taken up at the 
earliest possible moment in order that the great farming com- 
munities may secure the relief to which they are justly entitled, 
and relieve also the traveling public and the shippers in general. 


Text of the Bill 
The bill follows: 


Section 1. That Title III of the transportation act, 1920, is 
repealed; except that the Railroad Labor Board and officers and 
employes thereof shall remain in office for such period, not in 
excess of six months after the passage of this act, as is neces- 
sary, in the opinion of the board, to wind up its affairs. 

Section 2. (a) That all books, papers and documents of the 
Railroad: Labor Board, together with the unexpended balance of 
any appropriation made fcr defraying the expenses for the main- 
tenance and establishment of the board, including the payment 
of salaries, shall be transferred to the United States Board of 
Mediation and Conciliation upon the termination of the period 
provided in section 1. 

(b) That the second paragraph under the heading “Board 
of Mediation and Conciliation” of the first deficiency appropria- 
tion act, fiscal year 1922, is repealed. 

Section 3. That it shall be the duty of any carrier subject to 
the interstate commerce act, if such carrier is an express com- 
pany, sleeping car company, or carrier by railroad other than a 
street railway, and of its officers, subordinate officials, employes, 
and agents to exert every reasonable effort and adopt every 
available means to avoid any interruption in the operation of 
any such carrier growing out of any dispute between the carrier 
and the employes or subordinate officials thereof. All such dis- 
putes shall be considered, and, if possible, decided in conference 
between representatives designated and authorized so to confer 
by the carrier or by the employes or subordinate officials thereof, 
directly interested in the dispute. If the dispute is not decided 
in such conference, it shall be referred by the parties thereto to 
the United States Board of Mediation and Conciliation in accord- 
ance with the provisions of the act entitled “An act providing 
for mediation, conciliation, and arbitration, in controversies be- 
—— certain employers and their employees,” approved July 
15, 1913. 

Section 4. That the first sentence of the third paragraph of 
nee 1 of such act of July 15, 1913, is amended to read as 

ollows: 

“The term ‘employes,’ as used in this act, includes (1) em- 
ployes and subordinate officials of any carrier subject to the 
provisions of this act, whether or not the cars upon which or in 
respect to which they are employed are held or operated by the 
carrier under lease or contract. The term ‘subordinate official’ 
includes officials of any such carrier, of such class or rank as 
the Board of Mediation and Conciliation shall designate by reg- 
ulation formulated and issued after such notice and hearing, as 
the board may prescribe, to such carriers and employes and sub- 
ordinate officials of carriers and organizations thereof, directly 
to be affected by such regulations.” 

Section 5. That the fourth paragraph of section 1 of such act 
of July 15, 1913, is amended to read as follows: 

“A common carrier subject to the provisions of this act is 
hereinafter referred to as an ‘employer,’ and the employes or sub- 
ordinate officials of one or more such carriers are hereinafter 
referred to as ‘employes.’” 


Power to Regulate Intrastate Rates. 


Section 6. That paragraphs (3) and (4) of section 13 of the 
interstate commerce act, as amended, are herehy repealed. 
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Section 7. That section 13 of the interstate commerce act, 
as amended, is amended by adding at the end thereof a new 
paragraph to read as follows: 

“(3) Nothing contained in this act shall be construed to give 
the Commission authority to initiate, modify, establish, or aq- 
just any rate, fare, or charge, or any classification, regulation, 
or practice relating thereto, for the transportation of passengers 
or property, or for the receiving, delivering, storage, or handling 
of property, wholly within one state, whether or not such rate, 
fare, charge, classification, regulation, or practice (a) bears any 
relation to any rate, fare, or charge, or any classification, regu- 
lation, or practices relating thereto, for the transportation of 
passengers or property in interstate or foreign commerce; (b) 
gives any undue or unreasonable preference or advantage, to 
any particular person, company, firm, corporation or locality or 
any particular description of traffic, or (c) subjects any such 
person, company, firm, corporation, or locality to any undue or 
unreasonable prejudice or disadvantage.” 


Interlocking Directorates. 


Section 8. That the first sentence of paragraph (12) of sec- 
tion 20a of the interstate commerce act, as amended, is amended 
to read as follows: 

(12) After June 30, 1923, it shall be unlawful for any per- 
son to hold the position of officer or director of more than one 
carrier.” 

Repeal of Rule of Rate Making. 

Section 9. (a) That section 15a of the interstate commerce 
act, as amended, is repealed. Such repeal shall not relieve any 
carrier from its duty to hold as trustee for and to pay to the 
United States, any income in excess of the fair return, accruing 
prior to such repeal. 4 

. Any part of such excess income placed in a reserve 
fund established and maintained by the carrier under section l5a 
or which would, except for the repeal of such section, be required 
to be placed in such fund, may be used by the carrier for any 
lawful purpose. 

(c) Any part of such excess income required to be paid to 
the Commission under section 15a, but not so paid, may be re- 
covered by the Commission in the same manner as if such sec- 
tion had not been repealed. <Any part of such excess income 
which is recovered by or paid to the Commission and which is 
in the general railroad contingent fund established and main- 
tained by the Commission under section 15a or which would, ex- 
cept for the repeal of such section, be required to be placed in 
such fund, shall be covered into the Treasury of the United States 
as miscellaneous receipts. 

(d) The repeal of section 15a shall not be held to invalidate 
any loan, or any purchase of transportation equipment or facil- 
ities, or lease thereof, or any investment in obligations of the 
United States made, prior to such repeal, through the use of 
moneys in the general railroad contingent fund. The Commis- 
sion shall, as soon as practicable after the passage of this act, 
sell, upon such terms and conditions as it deems proper, any 
equipment or facilities so purchased. All moneys received from 
any such sale, and all payments of principal or interest made 
upon any such loan or obligation of the United States, and all 
rentals from any such lease, shall be covered into the Treasury 
of the United States as miscellaneous receipts. 


Fair Value of Transportation Property. 

Section 10. That section 15 of the interstate commerce act, 
as amended, is amended by adding at the end thereof two new 
paragraphs to read as follows: 

“(15) In determining the fair value of the property of the 
carrier held for and used by it in the service of transportation 
in interstate or foreign commerce, the Commission shall not fix 
a value in excess of the fair market value of the outstanding 
stocks, bonds, and other securities issued by the carrier; and the 
Commission shall not include any increase in the value of real 
estate which occurred while such real estate was held by the car- 
rier and which was unearned by the carrier. 

“(16) In prescribing just and reasonable rates, fares, charges, 
and classifications, regulations and practices relating thereto, 
which will allow a fair and adequate return upon such part of 
the property of the carrier held for and used by it in the service 
of transportation in interstate or foreign commerce, as is equal 
to the face value of the outstanding bonds and other securities 
issued by the carrier (or if not issued at face value, then the 
value at which issued), the Commission shall prescribe rates, 
fares, charges, and classifications, regulations, and practices re- 
lating thereto, which will during any period produce upon such 
part of the carrier’s property, a return that is not in excess of 
the total amount of interest accruing during such period upon 
such bonds and other securities; except that in case such bonds 
or other securities are issued at a discount or premium, such dis- 
count or premium shall be prorated over the life of the bond or 
other security and the return to be so produced during any peér- 
iod shall not exceed the amount of such interest, plus or minus, 
respectively, the pro rata amount of such discount or premium 
for such period.” 


RAILWAY LABORERS’ PAY RAISED 


Freight handlers and railway laborers reaped the reward 
for their refusal to strike with the shopcrafts last summer, whet, 
February 28, the Labor Board awarded them an increase in 
pay of two cents an-hour and changed the hours beyond which 
they were entitled to extra pay for overtime work from nine 
to eight. The classes affected by the wage increase number 
65,000 of the 321,000 members of the Brotherhood of Railway 
and Steamship Clerks, Freight Handlers, Express and Station 
Employes. The reduction in the length of standard day, how 
ever, applies to all of the members of that organization. The 
board said that, while it was equitable in the case of common 
labor, the market for which fluctuates rapidly, to grant an it 
crease within a few months of last July’s decrease, no change 
in the rates for the more skilled members of the brotherhood 
should be made for at least a year. 





RATES ON CLAY PRODUCTS 


A conference will be held at the office of the Southem 
Freight Association, Atlanta, at 10 a. m. Thursday, March 15, 
to consider ageneral rate adjustment on clay products from, to 
and between southern points. All interested shippers and re 
ceivers are invited to attend. 
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RAILROAD REVENUES IN 1922 Financial Results for Individual Systems 


The showing of results of operations for the railways as a 

An analysis of the results of railroad operation in 1922 by be —s yu payee Ss we among R the 

s oie a various systems. e following 1s a st ot a e€ iarge systems 

M. O. Lorenz, director of the Bureau of Statistics of the Com having annual operating revenues above $25,000,000. The roads are 
mission, has been made public by the Commission in connection divided into groups, those earning more and those earning less than 
with the issuance of the official figures on railroad revenues and their so-called ‘standard return,” that is, the income on which the 
expenses for December, 1922, and the year ended with Decem- 8%°Vernment rental during Federal control was based: 


per, 1922. Mr. Lorenz’s statement follows: $25,000,000 ROADS—CALENDAR YEAR 1922 


During the past three years, 1920, 1921 and 1922, the financial -T ROADS EARNING MORE THAN THEIR STANDARD RETURN 
condition of the steam roads in the United States has materially 










Net railway 
improved. In 1920, the revenues scarcely covered expenses and taxes. ,_ operating Standard 
In 1921, in spite of a 25 per cent drop in business done, as compared Name of road income, 1922 return 
with that of 1920, the net railway operating income, which is the Michigan Central Rietaene wane ahaeai Raia aaiaiwialagmavecd $18,066,109 $ 8,126,349 
sum remaining out of revenues after operating expenses, taxes, and New York, Chic. & St. L. (Incl. L. E. & W.) 6,601,148 4,013,511 
certain rentals have been met and which is available for interest, Pere Marquette a a lastt pee eeeeseereesecesees 6,080,575 3,725,718 
rents for lease of road, dividends, and surplus, rose to 616 millions Cleveland, Cincinnati, Chicago & St. Louis.. 13,747,229 9,938,597 
of dollars. This result was accomplished by a drastic cut in expenses, Elgin, Joliet and Eastern............ eeaep ass 5,152,091 2,672,806 
the number of persons on the payroll being reduced in 1921 about EN, Sw da Undine elee esos c's 404s 3 60-0 eees 4,967,454 2,921,321 
18 per cent below the employment in 1920. In 1922, the net railway Chesapeake and Ohio....... pacten 66 COR G Sieaen 14,410,330 13,630,044 
operating income, in spite of a reduction of 10 per cent in freight Atlantic Coast Line SOHO Se oes eCHS SOCCER COOR® 14,416,379 10,273,543 
rates, effective July 1, 1922, was increased to 1777 millions. The Comtral Of Georgia. . oo. secesccccseseccccccoce 4,375,578 3,408,809 
revival of business more than overcame the handicaps of the strikes Illinois Central (Incl. Yazoo & Miss. Val.).. 26,752,737 20,172,939 
of the miners and shopmen in 1922. When it is considered that LOUISVilS. SHE MURR VINE. ...cccccccccessccces 17,637,714 17,296,322 
the interest, rents, and similar deductions, commonly known as fixed Southern Railway _......... wesedestoons esees 20,472,778 18,653,893 
charges, of these roads are around 669 millions, it will be seen that, Southern Pacific (Pac. Sys. incl. S. S. lines) 40,459,532 37,554,097 
regardless of any disputes about valuations, the roads did not earn Union Pacific (not incl. O. S. L. and O. W. 
enough in 1922 even if account be taken of the non-operating income, BR, BR. & Ni CoO.) ccccsecressccccccccvcces 26,621,319 23,670,741 
which before Federal control averaged about 200 millions for the Gulf, Colorado and Santa Fe................ 4,192,458 2,959,904 
Class I operating steam roads. (The corresponding non-operating Missouri, Kansas & Texas (and M. K. & 
figure for recent years is not comparable on account of Federal Se + ARP a eae a Peieweis 10,484,558 6,528,202 
control and guaranty period accounting complications.) A sub- WOM, occ aabuules caskalinals as co aaa asaiennens 15,490,000 13,897,260 
eerie margin above fixed charges is obviously necessary in any Il. ROADS EARNING LESS THAN THEIR STANDARD RETURN 
The marked increase in traffic in the closing months of 1922 and Boston and Maine.............-ceeecececeees 6,475,740 9,421,461 
the probability that, as the effects of the two strikes recede, the New York, New Haven and Hartford........ 12,074,160 17,173,367 
roads will have their operating expenses under still better control, Delaware and Hudson......... tee eee eee cece 1,216,669 6,983,661 
make it probable that the net railway operating income will in 1923 Delaware, Lackawanna and Western....... 6,669,022 16,057,942 
approach more nearly to what the Commission has indicated to be Erie (Including Chicago and Erie).......... 644,910 15,729,068 
a fair return, namely, a return of 5% per cent on a voluation of Lehigh Valley ............cccccc cece cree eens -590,084 11,318,714 
$18,900,000,000 as of December 31, 1919, plus subsequent net addi- SWOT SORE CBWUPON Ss ioc ce ve cse ccs ctcsce sees 53,716,459 59,283,775 
tions to property. If this valuation is tentatively assumed to be Pittsburgh and Lake Erie... 5,279,742 8,980,219 
19.4 billions for the mileage used by Class I roads, the return of Wabash .......... Pes weisieere » 4,107,421 5,826,810 
5% per cent would be 1,116 millions of dollars annually. On the Baltimore and Ohio....... . 23,735,006 25,890,514 
whole, the present railroad situation, from the standpoint ot railroad Central of New Jersey......... - 3,375,154 9,405,979 
finance, clearly does not, on the one hand, warrant pessimism, nor, Chicago and Eastern Illinois.... errr 2,946,001 
on the other hand, at present, any radical reduction in total charges Pennsylvania Railroad ......... 73,555,149 80,920,346 
to the public. From the standpoint of the public, which is interested Philadelphia and Reading 14,328,714 15,793,961 
in adequacy of the service and in the fairness of the charges, two Norfolk and Western........... 18,624,468 20,509,725 
facts stand out prominently: (1) An enormous traffic has recently Seaboard Air Line..................eee scene 4,230,570 6,497,025 
been handled in spite of the strike handicaps, and (2) the average Chicago and North Western................. 17,036,305 23,165,985 
revenue per ton per mile is pretty well in line with the general Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul............. 13,284,245 27,997,512 
) level of wholesale prices and there is no reason to believe that the Chicago, St. Paul, Minneapolis and Omaha.. 3,812,671 4,931,623 
general level of rates is retarding the business revival, whatever Great Northern ............. possess beseccees 17,276,598 28,666,681 
. may be the adjustments which investigation may show to be desirable Minneapolis, St. Paul and S. S. Marie....... 7,178,971 10,578,977 
4 in the relationships between commodities or communities. Northern Pacific .............. OE TES Oe 19,459,513 30,190,330 
The results of operation for the calendar years 1922, 1921 and Oregon-Washington R. R. and Nav. Co...... d-1,376,275 4,491,883 
; 1920 are shown in the following table: = oe SS . ae eee tye 
icago an eR RE Taye BEG aero 532, ,178,% 
CLASS I STEAM ROADS Chicago, Burlington and Quincy............ 25,152,173 33,841,542 
ie ~ E,. P. g Chicago, Rock Island and Pacific............ 13,934,471 14,912,379 
; BE NN vic vr wcosicntireaniinnieonnan a: 3 4 Soe Beet kan... Re ee 
e Passenger TeVENUC ..........eeeereceecsssccsccees 1,076 1,154 1,287 Galveston, Harrisburg and San Antonio.... 1,994,775 3,235,226 
n Railway operating revenues......-+.+++++seeeeees 5,617 5,573 = 6,225 Missouri ‘Pacific .........sseeeeeesecereecees 8,247,035 13,978,029 
x Maintenance EXPENSES ...-..+.eseeeerseeeeeeeeees 1,995 2,021 2,624 ‘Texas & Pacific..........ccccccccceccnsceecs 3,629,472 3,723,435 
g Transportation CXPENSES ........e sees eeeeeeeeeeee 2,175 2,288 2,902 It will be noted that the second list, that’ is, of those that did 
2 DEGUOTGLIG GUDOUNECS....ocssuivcccccascccesieessison 4,456 4,604 5,830 not earn their standard return, is much the longer, although it 
al A ch? tag cS chs” Nag tea Age pa one = — — — ae — a a ~ tea ——— 
r- ow peratsns mt ince eieisiomiseaniy ® return, To pay attention to those in the first list only and from 
Ratio of me expenses to operating revenues 32 82.61 93.65 —. to conclude that the roads are in the full tide of prosperity 
Ee SE aie . id a ion. F . . ; 
m a) Represents the result of deducting from railway operating SS pon a ae BD any on es a 
of revenues the following items: Railway operating expenses, railway roads into the first group. To put the matter in another way, for 
ce = aie ae railway revenues, and net equipment the year 1922 these 926,000,000 roads earned ono millions as against 
aci r ; Vi : 
es it is of interest to compare the returns for 1922 with those for pA gee Migs ig as. against a. cage ne gg 
he a prosperous pre-war year. It will be noted that the increase in (on seasonal basis) of 66.7. December, it may be noted, is a month 
eS, the payroll is relatively not as large as that for total operating ex- of adjustments, and may not be fully representative of present ten- 
"e- penses. The extensive repair of equipment in private shops during encies, and it may further be observed that the railroad plant 
ch 1922 should be considered in this connection, as such expenditures has grown somewhat so that the “standard return” would be a more 
of aaa” total operating expenses without increasing the railroad modest rental today than. it was for the so-called “test period,’’ the 
on ° three years ende une 30, ° 
ds : 
; A D ced 
eo Se 2 em er rein Per cent The Commission’s figures for December, 1922 and 1921, and 
ae 1922 1916 a the years 1922 and 1921, follow: 
us Account (millions of dollars) increase 
im REE SOUMMEID ocd vibiaseaneeeaes 4,007 2,575 55.6 Item United States 
Passenger revenue ........++.+++ee+ 1,076 707 a4 No — : 1922 1921 
Railway operating revenues....... 5 Say $,625 > 1 Average number of miles operated.... 235,081.44 235,234.82 
Maintenance Se ee eee ite He = eaeauianne 
ransportation expenses .. ......-. ’ ’ , 2 Frei ; 
: DE ais Silks GAT oh bawres.0 Soe bs 668s $ 364,105,822 $ 288,665,736 
ard mee ting expenses...........-. = 1 -§ 4 ih = — «i ORO ani 98,464,190 88,722,702 
en, Net railway operating income..... 777 1,069 27.3Dec. 4 bt os Eee uae et gtd 
in Ratio of expenses to revenues— 5 EEXPPeSS ....cccccceees saladeiie +44 ge oy- eee tae 
ich ES peaeere teena seem 79.32 65.55 13.77 6 All other transportation.......... 5,220,686 hyd 
: Payroll—millions of dollars........ 2,669* 1,508 77.0 rs IMCIDOMEAL . .ccccccccvcccccecseseses 10,058,985 9,694, 
ine Ton-mi F —_milli * 4 6.2 Dec. 8 A: SE 5 sn ctje ustess bhnes 993,261 1,821,114 
miles of freight—millions..... 340,000 362,444 ¥ : 
F Wi * 9 BR EE ee 207,851 370,428 
ber Passenger-miles—millions ........ 35,600 34,586 2.9 , are a5 
way mpased on eleven months’ return, with en anownnan for Decesaber, 10 muse operating revenues..... 513,575,797 425,275,459 
: e figur the entire year do not revea e recent marke : 7 
tion revival fae The cantoutines as reported to the Car Service HM Maintenance of way and structures 57,005,694 49,212,451 
OW" Division of the American Railway Association show this tendency: 12 Maintenance of equipment........ 116.810,589 93,549,456 
The : 13 Zratie Slee dha cided BaiatheGieins «ita-tret onn’aas zis 190'sax'eae 
LOADINGS 14 EINE, 35a 0. dis e'cmeee orsiie-e’ 6 ,780, ,366, 
us on Month That > Soe 1922 1921. 1920 15 Miscellaneous operations .......... 4,136,105 3,701,117 
in- aa ee 3,969,878 3,726,405 SOUR 96 ME BE i iin cs snnssadanndesons 14,483,135 13,958,126 
nge ESR cage ocnt: 3,873,325 3,057,181 3,536,040 17 Transportation for investment—Cr 893,796 1,508,726 
d GG ear. toe le 4,198,920 3,404,425 3,773,602 18 Railway operating expenses..... 404,898,155 351,450.080 
- BE. .ctuubaiwaweh 3,380,295 2,785,119 2,823,759 3,279,004 19 Net revenue from railway operations 108,677,642 73,825,379 
The passenger traffic, beginning with October, has also been 20 Railway tax accruals............+.+. 23,033,645 19,257,231 
showing a response to the better business conditions: 21 Uncollectable railway revenues... ... 275,098 699,563 
PASSENGER REVENUE 22 Railway operating income...... 85,368,899 53,868,585 
Month 1922 1921 23 Equipment rents—Dr. balance....... 4,644,494 3,235,253 
hern Ee ees eee $97,504,148 $100,599,536 24 Joint facility rent—Dr. balance....... 1,569,438 976,705 
15 a, i RRS, ie Sai pi 90,133,399 88,903,056 25 Net railway operating income.. 79,154,967 49,656,627 
to NRG PRS eee 6 ARR 5 84,789,547 82,638,361 26 Ratio of expenses to revenues (per 
’ z BOE Scots. Uaravinieso Needs co onaeen 98,464,190 88,722,702 Bib tirss « Sa wURG a Wadbwe Sele eee 78.84 82.64 
rT 
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1 Average number of miles operated.. 235,233.58 234,969.48 
Revenues: 
2 ES ek este hi aig pine ¥ 06.0 p08 docu $4,007,014,655 $3,927,934,028 
3 EE 1 o6 cud bulb o4k viblbs bens Oh 0k ws 1,076,043,334 1,154,058,118 
4 Se Sek Sa didl a ce cig bire.e- Oh a 0.9.50 «6 Sac 90,975,536 95,919,962 
5 ERR SERS Sa ae 143,332,536 104,674,523 
6 All other transportation --- 177,500,285 165,304,274 
7 Eo cuanowiahas cio midieedeaviog 114,418,650 118,466,163 
8 SOMME TAGIIGI——CP occ iciccccscccccs 10,199,524 8,765,156 
9 NE RIPON nko cosvtiwesehscnee 2,231,864 1,969,091 
10 Railway operating revenues...... 5,617,252,656 5,573,153,133 
Expenses: 

11 aintenance of way and structures 735,700,633 764,662,651 
12 Maintenance of equipment........ 1,259,664,875 1,256,338,463 
13 EE Mine nati a han nh wes eeonsecess 86,694,504 84,406,709 
14 PEEL, 4. J. a widie bet. ond.4's eee 2,174,932,887 2,288,454,499 
15 Miscellaneous operations .......... »975,415 »915,283 
16 BERRA CER  Taeer 157,908,937 167,995,310 
17 Transportation for investment—Cr 7,227,035 966, 
18 Railway operating expenses...... 4,455,650,216 4,603,806,907 
19 Net revenue from railway operations 1,161,602,440 969,346,226 
BE -PATIWAY CO SCCTURIS. 00.060 ccccccveccce 304,885,158 279,715,492 
21 Uncollectable railway revenues....... 1,496,581 ,919,884 
22 Railway operating income....... 855,220,701 687,710,850 
23 a ge rents—Dr. balance........ 59,722,604 3,137,317 
24 Joint facility rent—Dr. balance....... 18,832,137 18,627,919 
25 Net railway operating income.... 776,665,960 615,945,614 
26 Ratio of expenses to revenues (per 

GONE. Sindh cesinccteavnaitienee ce ces 79.32 82.61 


OPERATING STATISTICS 


The Commission’s official operating statistics for December 
and the year 1922 show that the net ton-miles totaled 36,206,000,- 
000 in December as against 25,723,000,000 in December, 1921, and 
375,617,000,000 in 1922 as against 344,911,000,000 in 1921. 

Loaded car-miles totaled 1,266,622,000 in December as against 
961,353,000 in December, 1921, and 13,976,716,000 in 1922 as 
against 12,503,280,000 in 1921. 

Empty car-miles totaled 650,604,000 in December as against 
577,619,000 in December, 1921, and 6,831,174,000 in 1922 as against 
7,343,797,000 in 1921. 

The number of cars owned in December, 1922, was 2,310,290 
as against 2,331,705 in December, 1921. 

The per cent unserviceable of total locomotives was 26.4 
in December as against 23.9 in December, 1921, and 25.5 for 1922 
as against 24 for 1921. 

The per cent of all cars on line of cars owned was 106.5 in 
December as against 104.4 in December, 1921, and 105 in 1922 
and 103.7 in 1921. 

The per cent unserviceable of total cars on line was 9.1 in 
December as against 13 in December, 1921, and 12.8 for 1922 as 
against 13.1 in 1921. 

Car-miles per car-day averaged 25.1 in December as against 
20.4 in December, 1921, and 23.5 in 1922 as against 22.4-in 1921. 

Net tons per loaded car averaged 28.6 in December as against 
26.8 in December, 1921, and 26.9 in 1922 as against 27.6 in 1921. 

Coal consumption in road service (freight) totaled 75,530,790 
net tons in 1922 as against 70,303,281 in 1921. These figures in- 
clude the equivalent coal tonage for fuel oil consumed. 

Coal consumption in passenger road service totaled 30,468,- 
214 net tons in 1922 as against 30,744,115 in 1921. 


REVENUE FREIGHT LOADING 


A decrease of 35,511 cars of revenue freight loaded was 
reported for the week ended February 17 as compared with the 
preceding week, the total having been 817,778 cars as against 
853,289 cars in the week ended February 10, according to the 
weekly report of the car service division of the American Rail- 
way Association. 

Officials attributed the decline in part to observance of 
Lincoln’s birthday anniversary on February 12. The loading for 
the corresponding weeks of 1922 and 1921 was 773,275 and 692,- 
007 cars, respectively, the loading for this year still being far 
in excess of the loadings for any previous year. 

Coal loading dropped from 190,860 cars in the week ended 
February 10 to 180,988 cars in the week ended February 17; 
coke, from 15,188 to 14,912 cars; forest products, from 64,310 to 
59,431 cars; merchandise, L. C. L., from 216,323 to 208,913 cars, 
and miscellaneous, from 283,282 to 273,265 cars. 

The loading by districts in the week ended February 17 
and in the corresponding week .of 1922 was as follows: 


Eastern district: Grain and grain products, 8,195 and 10,713: live 
stock, 3,017 and 2,788; coal, 49,538 and 45,847; coke, 3,613 and 1,632; 
forest products, 5,352 and 5,371; ore, 1,521 and 561; merchandise, L. C. 
L., 52,406 and 60,381; miscellaneous, 71,373 and 60,042; total—1923, 
195,015; 1922, 187,335; 1921, 164,354. 

Allegheny district: Grain and grain products, 2,524 and 3,145; live 
stock, 2,621 and 2,340; coal, 52.033 and 54,316; coke, 6,950 and 3,676; 
forest products, 3,214 and 2,638; ore, 1,761 and 787; merchandise, 
L. C. L., 48,517 and 44,955; miscellaneous, 67,951 and 46,066; total— 
1923, 180,571; 4922, 157,923; 1921, 145,255. 

Pocahontas district: ‘Grain and grain products, 214 and 264; live 
stock, 61 and 83; coal, 19,808 and 24.617; coke, 709 and 188; forest 
products, 1,365 and 928; ore, 163 and 22; merchandise, L. C. L., 5,938 
and 5,642; miscellaneous, 3,549 and 2,907; total—1923, 31,807; 1922, 
34,651; 1921, 21,585. 

Southern district: Grain and grain products, 3,880 and 4,651; live 
stock, 2,368 and 2,168; coal, 22.741 and 26,124; coke, 1,318 and 516; 
forest products, 20,385 and 14,632; ore, 1,500 and 460; merchandise, 
L. C. L., 38,150 and 36,592; miscellaneous, 45,671 and 35,229; total— 
1923, 136,013; 1922, 120,372; 1921, 109,558. 

Northwestern district: Grain and grain products, 10,623 and 
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13,955; live stock, 8,475 and 9,210; coal, 8,024 and 9,984; ceke, 1,797 ang 
1,008 forest products, 13,370 and 14,924; ore, 743 and 444; merchandise, 


. C. L., 21,863 and 25,299; miscellaneous, 24,654 and 22,386; total—1993 
89,549; 1922, 97,292; 1921, 91,724 7 


Central Western district: Grain and grain products, 10,855 ana 
17,169; live stock, 11,563 and 11,330; coal, 23,212 and 22,679; coke, 387 
and 342; forest products, 7,610 and 5,234; ore, 3,690 and 1,016; nrerchan- 


dise. L. C. L., 33,146 and 31,839; miscellaneous, 40,761 and 34,046; total— 
1923, 131,224; 1922, 123,655; 1921, 102,053. , 

Southwestern district—Grain and grain products, 3,888 and 4,966; 
live stock, 2,169 and 2,121; coal, 5,632 and 5,216; coke, 138 and 122; 
rg ok products, 8,135 and 6,470; ore, 438 and 857; merchandise, 


d 
. C. L., 13,893 and 13,978; miscellaneous, 19,306 and 18,317; total— 
1923, 53,599; 1922, 52,047; 1921, 57,478. , 


Total, all roads: Grain and grain products, 40,179 and 54,863; live 
stock, 30,274 and 30,040; coal, 180,988 and 188,783; coke, 14,912 and 7,566: 
ae. products, 59,431 and 50,197; ore, 9,816 and 4,147; merchandise, 


. C. L., 208,913 and 218,686; miscellaneous, 273,265 and 218,993; total— 
1923, 817,778; 1922, 773,275; 1921, 692,007. 


CAR SURPLUS AND SHORTAGE 


The average daily shortage of freight cars in the period 
Feb. 8-14, inclusive, was 72,855, as against 10,522 in the preced- 
ing period, while the average daily surplus was 27,172 as against 
28,628 in the preceding period, according to the complaints of 
the car service division of the American Railway Association, 

The shortage was made of as follows: box, 25,342; ventilated 
box, 198; auto and furniture, 1,660; total box, 27,200; flat, 3,173; 
gondola, 16,260; hopper, 21,872; all coal, 38,132; coke, 514; S. D. 
stock, 861; D. D. Stock, 283; refrigerator, 1,929; miscellaneous, 
763; total, 72,855. 

The surplus was made up as follows: Box, 7,270; ventilated 
box, 14; auto and furniture, 162; total box, 7,446; flat, 938; 
gondola, 3,884; hopper, 3,210; all coal, 7,094; coke, 75; S. D. 
stock, 5,880; D. D. 157; refrigerator, 4,630; tank, 406; miscel- 
laneous, 546; total, 27,172. : 


FRUIT AND VEGETABLE SHIPMENTS 


The total movement of apples and nine vegetables in the 
week ended February 24, increased one-third over the preceding 
week, according to the Bureau of Agricultural Economics of the 
Department of Agriculture. Shipments totaled about 8,730 cars, 
a gain of approximately 2,000 cars over the corresponding week 
last year. Apple shipments from the northwest nearly doubled 
and the movement from barrel regions was somewhat heavier 
than the week before. Old cabbage also moved more rapidly 
and potato shipments increased 1,450 cars. Cold weather in the 
south cut down shipments of all truck crops, especially from 
Florida and Texas. Totals from the weekly summary of carlot 
shipments follow: 


Totals for week and season are regularly subject to revision be- 
cause of the receipt of late and corrected reports from the railroads. 
Asterisks (*) placed at commodity totals indicate that such changes 
have been made for one or more of the states in that group. 


February 27, 1923. 











Week Week Pre- Total Total 
Feb. Feb. vious this this 
18-24, 19-25, week season season Total 
Ine., this ine., last this toFeb. to Feb. last 
season. season. season. 24,inc. 25,inc. season. 
Apples (box areas)— 
IRE datasets. 1,096 602 596 40,904* 53,246 86,294 
Apples (barreled areas)— 
MME aceecces 643 382 457 56,863* 28,609 32,078 
Cabbage (season 1922)— 
- Pee 353 211 283 39,064* 30,378 31,000 
Cabbage (season 1923)— 
ME Suaeceee 103 393 142 852* 2,730 38,609 
Cauliflower— 
BOE ida stece 288 146 126* 3,120* 2,984 4,335 
Celery (1922)— 
ae 88 10 123 14,115* 11,510 11,640 
Celery (1923)— 
. "eer 291 367 422 1,788 1,483 4,807 
Lettuce— ‘ 
ME cre oho 666 438 623 8,168* 6,994 21,997 
Mixed vegetables— 
(Calendar year 1923) ; 
-. eas 329 307 345 2,516 2,141 19,659 
Onions— 
ern 362 231 252 26,805* 20,078 20,767 
Spinach— 
aa 127 130 142* 2,812* 2,020 4,654 
Sweet potatoes— i 
_ eee: 489 365 412* 17,343* 15,741 19,295 
Summary White Potatoes. 
Leading sections— 
Late crop ..... 3,787 3,016 2,407 119,420 129,953 185,423 
Other sections— 
Late crop ...... 107 83 45 25,649 19,180 20,322 
ie SHO sch Sask Tie aia. Spee 40,734 32,542 32,540 
ME Sec ctcees 3,894 3,099 2,452 185,803* 181,675 238,285 


*Includes all delayed and corrected reports received to date. 


P. Y. & A. SECURITIES 
The Pittsburgh, Youngstown & Ashtabula Railway Compaly 
has applied to the Commission for authority to issue $3,789,000 
of first mortgage 5 per cent bonds. The Pennsylvania, as les 
see, asks for authority to assume obligation and liability for 
the payment of principal and interest on the issue. The bonds 
will be delivered to the Pennsylvania, at par, in partial settle 


ment for additions and betterments made during the years 1917 
to 1921, inclusive. 
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Traffic Lesson No. 31 


Car Service: The Distribution of Freight Cars—Thirty-first Lesson in the Course Written For 


the Traffic World by Grover G. Huebner, Ph. D., Professor of Transportation and 
Commerce, University of Pennsylvania 


The efficiency of the freight service depends not alone up- 
on the interchange of freight cars, which was described in the 
preceding lesson, but also upon the efficient distribution of the 
freight cars to shippers and the prompt loading and unloading 
of them by shippers and consignees. ‘The importance of these 
additional phases of car service becomes manifest when, be- 
cause of increased traffic, terminal congestion, delay of cars in 
repair shops, or other reason, a period of acute car shortage 
occurs. 

The first step in the distribution of freight equipment is 
the apportionment of the available freight cars among the va- 
rious operating divisions of a railroad line. This important 
work is ordinarily in charge of a Chief Car Distributor or Sup- 
erintendent of Freight Transportation, who obtains the neces- 
sary information from the various chief dispatchers or division 
car distributors each day, and these chief dispatchers, or divi- 
sion car distributors, in turn obtain the information contained 
in the reports or telegraphic statements received from the va- 
rious agents. The chief car distributor not only supplies 
freight cars upon demand of the various operating divisions, 
but also endeavors to reduce empty car mileage and generally 
to decrease waste in car performance. His task is a particul- 
arly important one when a period of car shortage is threatened, 
for it then becomes necessary for him to anticipate the future 
demands for cars and take steps to meet the probable future 
requirements, and to distribute available cars among the va- 
rious divisions equitably. 

A second step in the distribution of freight cars concerns 
their apportionment among the individual stations of a given 
division and among the individual shippers who file requests 
for cars. This work is usually in charge of the various chief 
dispatchers or division car distributors and the station agents, 
except in the bituminous coal and coke oven industries where 
a system of prearranged ratings is operative. When calling for 
cars in industries other than bituminous coal and coke, ship- 
pers usually make their requests on prescribed forms, a “stand- 
ard shipper’s order for empty cars” having been prepared by 
the American Railway Association in 1914. On the basis of 
these orders, the station agents call upon the chief dispatcher 
or division car distributor for their daily quota of cars. In 
times of normal traffic shippers usually obtain all the cars re- 
quested, but when the total supply is inadequate their delivery 
may be delayed until the chief car distributor has transferred 
cars from other divisions. Indeed, a real shortage may occur, 


in which case the various shippers will not receive all the cars 
called for by them. 


In the bituminous coal and coke industries, car distribu- 
tion is handled in accordance with daily ratings stated in terms 
of 50-ton cars. Several reasons why car distribution in these 
industries is not in line with the general practice referred to 
above may be mentioned. (1) Car shortage is especially serious 
in these industries because their production is closely governed 
by and depended. upon the number of empty cars received each 
day. Comparatively little bituminous coal is mined for storage 
at the mines. (2) Discrimination between mines, for the same 
Treason, is felt almost at once. (3) Bituminous coal mines and 
coke ovens lend themselves more readily than most other in- 


dustries to a reasonably accurate advance determination of their 
daily requirements. 


The coal and coke car rating systems in use are under 
the supervision of the Interstate Commerce Commission and 
subject to the terms of the act to regulate commerce, but the 
Commission hag not prescribed a single plan to the exclusion 
of others. Various plans may be distinguished: (1) Actual 
physical capacity, including the physical capacity of each mine 
to produce railroad fuel as well as commercial coal; (2) com- 
mercial capacity, or commercial loading during a stated pre- 
Vious period; (3) a combination of physical and commercial 
capacity; (4) mine capacity, including an allowance for the pur- 
bose of enabling a particular mine to undergo a reasonable 
development ; (5) rating of mines having a river outlet and 
junction point mines on an hourly basis; and (6) the “coke 
‘ven basis” under which the available supply of coal cars is 
distributed to coal operators according to the numbers of coke 
ovens erected by each operator. 

Whatever mine rating plan is adopted the Commission and 
Courts have laid down certain general principles which shall 
govern its application. It has, for example, been ordered that 
all available cars shall be distributed to the various mines in 
ha Proportion that the ratings of each mine compares to the 
otal ratings of all mines of a given railroad division. Avail- 


able cars have been defined as including all cars physically 
available which are owned by the railroad or in which it owns 
an interest and all unassigned foreign cars. Mines owing 
private cars or loading assigned cars for railroad fuel shall be 
exclusively entitled to these cars, but they shall be deducted 
from the rating of such mines. Other general principles are 
that cars are not interchangeable between different mines of 
the same company or other companies; that ratings shall be 
changed upon proof of changed capacity; that each railroad 
division shall be rated as the total ratings of all the mines 
located on it, and that cars shall be distributed among the 
various divisions in the proportion that the ratings of each 
division bears to the total; that independent lines customarily 
dependent upon another line for its coal car supply shall be 
rated as a division of such line. 

A third step in the distribution of freight cars concerns 
the work of the car record office. This office is usually in 
charge of a car accountant or other special officer affiliated with 
the transportation department of a railroad. As was stated in 
the preceding lesson, the car accountant has charge of the keep 
ing of foreign car recofds and computes the amount of per 
diem which the railroad companies owe to each other. He simi- 
larly computes the mileage due on the privately owned freight 
cars, on interchanged passenger cars, and sometimes on the 
specialized equipment operated in the name of fast freight lines. 

The record department of the car record office, however, is 
also concerned with the work of car distribution, because it is 
here that a card index system or a loose-leaf ledger system 
showing the whereabouts and daily movements of freight cars 
is kept. The official keeping of these car records facilitates 
the tracing of lost cars, makes it possible to ascertain the where- 
abouts of delayed cars, reduces the number of errors occurring 
in the interchange of foreign cars and enables the transporta- 
tion department to exercise ‘a more effective control over its 
freight equipment. The daily interchange reports and the junc- 
tion reports mentioned in the preceding lesson enable it to 
keep a record of all cars leaving their home tracks; and the 
daily reports of train conductors which are forwarded to the 
car record office make it possible to keep a detailed record of 
the daily movement and location of all freight cars in the com- 
pany’s possession. Shop reports furnished by the mechanical 
department enable the car record office to keep a record of 
cars received in and turned out of repair shops each day. 


Public Regulation of Car Distribution 


It is obvious that the distribution of freight cars, if left 
to the carriers exclusively during time of car shortage, might 
result in widespread business hardships. It has, therefore, been 
subjected to federal and state regulation. The interstate com- 
merce act does not contain any proviso that legally obligates 
the railroads to furnish all cars requested by shippers; but it 
stipulates that the carriers must provide a reasonable and ade- 
quate service; it prohibits unfair discrimination; and it author- 
izes the Interstate Commerce Commission to supervise car dis- 
tribution. Prior to the war period, the Commission concerned 
itself mainly with the prevention of unfair distribution of avail- 
able equipment. During the shortage of 1916 it went a step 
further when it issued a proclamation ordering the railroads 
promptly to return foreign coal cars to the owning lines so that 
each might serve its patrons to the full extent of its equipment. 


In 1917 the Commission’s powers in connection with car 
service rules and car distribution were further extended by 
the Esch amendment to the interstate commerce act, which 
conferred stringent powers upon the Commission. This amend- 
ment provides that when the Commission believes that imme- 
diate action is needed it may, either upon complaint or its own 
initiative and “with or without notice, hearing, or the making 
or filing of a report,” suspend any car service rules then in 
effect and instead issue whatever directions concerning car 
service it may deem to be in the public interest. It also in- 
strueted the Commission, after hearings, “to establish reason- 
able rules, regulations and practices with respect to car service.” 


Car distribution was also affected by the priority amend- 
ment of August 10, 1917, which authorized the President, di- 
rectly or through any agent designated by him, to grant priority 
in transportation to specified kinds of traffic.. To exercise this 
power the President appointed a Priority Director. After the 
railroads were taken over by the President the. Director-General 
authorized the railroads, the Priority Director concurring, to- 
“disregard priority orders to the extent necessary to clear up a 
serious congestion, keeping in mind vital necessity for moving 
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food and fuel.” The car service section during the period of 
war control exercised extensive powers in the distribution of 
cars between lines, between railroad divisions, and between 
kinds of traffic. 


The interstate commerce act, as amended by the transporta- 
tion act of 1920, which now governs car service and distribution 
on privately operated lines in interstate commerce, makes it 
the duty of every railroad subject to the act “to furnish safe 
and adequate car service and to establish, observe and enforce 
just and reasonable rules, regulations and practices with respect 
to car service;” and declares “every unjust and unreasonable 
rule, regulation and practice with respect to car service” to be 
unlawful. It also specifically requires the carriers to maintain 
a just and reasonable distribution of coal cars, to apply just 
and reasonable mine ratings and to count every car furnished 
under a mine rating system. The Commission is authorized to 
require the filing of car service rules and regulations, and their 
incorporation in rate schedules. After holding hearings the 
Commission may, either on complaint or its own initiative, estab- 
lish reasonable rules, regulations and practices concerning car 
service. 


Even greater car service powers are conferred upon the 
Commission when, in its opinion, an emergency exists. Under 
such conditions it may “at once, if it so orders, without answer 
or other formal pleadings by the interested carrier or carriers, 
and with or without notice, hearing or the making or filing of a 
report,” act in the following respects: 


(a) To suspend the operation of any or all rules, regulations, or 
practices then established with respect to car service for such time 
as may be determined by the Commission; (b) to make such just and 
reasonable directions with respect to car service without regard to the 
ownership as between carriers of locomotives, cars, and other vehicles, 
during such emergency as in its opinion will best promote the service 
in the interest of the public and the commerce of the people, upon 
such terms of compensation as between the carriers as they may 
agree upon, or, in the event of their disagreement, as the Commis- 
sion may after subsequent hearing find to be just and reasonable; (c) 
to require such joint or common use of terminals, including main-line 
track or tracks for a reasonable distance outside of such terminals, as 
in its opinion will best meet the emergency and serve the public inter- 
est, and upon such terms as between the carriers as they may agree 
upon, or, in the event of their disagreement, as the Commission may 
after subsequent hearing find to be just and reasonable; and (d) to 
give directions for preference or priority in transportation, embargoes 
or movement of traffic under permits, at such time and for such 
periods as it may determine, and to modify, change, suspend or annul 
them. In time of war or threatened war the President may certify to 
the Commission that it is essential to the national defense and security 
that certain traffic shall have preference or priority in transportation, 
and the Commission shall, under the power herein conferred, direct 
that such preference or priority be afforded. 


The Commission has but recently exercised some of its 
emergency car service powers. In a series of “service orders” 
it granted priority to specified commodities, namely, food for 
human consumption, feed for live stock, live stock, perishable 
products, mine supplies, medicines, fertilizers, seeds, news- 
print paper, coal, coke and other fuel and petroleum products 
in tank cars. The carriers’ car service rules and regulations 
were set aside to the extent that they were not consistent with 
these service orders. During the car shortage emergency of 
1922 the Commission, through its Bureau of Service, designated 
various individuals as agents of the Commission, with authority 
to give direction as to car service. As the stress of an emer- 
gency is relieved, service orders of the Commission are promptly 
withdrawn. On December 8, 1922, for example, it was ordered 
that service order No. 24 be vacated and set aside, effective 
at midnight, December 11, 1922, because it appeared “that the 
emergency which caused the Commission on the 30th day of 
August, 1922, to make and enter its service order No. 24, and 
the amendment thereto made and entered on the 19th day of 
September, has been measurably relieved.” 


The manner in which most of the states regulate car dis- 
tribution is similar to the pre-war plan of the federal govern- 
ment, their commissions being authorized to supervise distribu- 
tion, but no penalty being provided against failure to provide 
all the cars needed at all times. Congress and most of the 
state legislatures have thus far been convinced that the “peak 
load” reached during the fall and early winter months of heavy 
traffic years should not be taken as the standard for freight 
equipment orders. 


A minority of the states, however, have endeavored to solve 
the car shortage and car distribution problems by enacting 
so-called “reciprocal demurrage” laws, or regulations, that 
penalize the railroads in case they fail, on the request of a 
shipper, to provide cars up to a fixed maximum number within 
a prescribed number of days. The time allowed for furnishing 
cars in states having reciprocal demurrage laws ranges from 
2 to 20 days, variations depending partly upon the kind and 
number of cars ordered, and the place where they are wanted. 
The usual penalty after the free time expires is $1 per car per 
day, but it varies from fifty cents to five dollars. Some of 
these reciprocal demurrage laws have special provisions requir- 
ng the carriers to haul the cars a prescribed minimum number 
of miles per day; to deliver cars within a stated time after 
arrival; and to accept shipments, issue bills of lading and give 
notice of arrival within a stated time. 

These statutes and regulations are not reciprocal in the 
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true sense of the word, for, while they seek to compel the car. 
riers to provide all the cars requested by shippers, they do not 
compensate the carriers during periods of relative depression 
when a car surplus is recorded. 


SHIPMENTS OF FOREST PRODUCTS 


An indication of the prosperous condition of the lumber jp. 
dustry and the large manufacturing program which is being 
undertaken throughout the United States can be obtained by 
a glance at the figures of shipments of forest products for the 
first six weeks of the year 1923, which show an increase of 43,493 
cars over the peak year 1920 for the same period, according to 
figures compiled from car leading reports by the Southern Hard. 
wood Traffic Association. 

“These figures give some idea of the volume of business 
that the railroads are moving for the shipper of forest products 
and shows the need for equipment to keep up with the ever in. 
creasing demand for lumber,” said J. H. Townshend, secretary. 
manager of the Southern Hardwood Traffic Association. “With 
the loadings so heavy for the first few weeks of the year it is 
certain that the lumber industry will ship more cars in 1923 than 
ever before in their history.” 

Total shipments of forest products for the first six weeks 
of the year 1923 were 399,918 which shows an increase of 111, 
707 cars over the same period in 1922; 107,376 over the same 
period in 1921; 43,493 cars over the same period in 1920, the 
peak year; and 67,620 cars over the same period in 1919; which 
is as far back as records are available. 

The heaviest loadings for forest products on record up 
this year for one week was 67,428 cars for the week ending 
March 24, 1920. This record has been surpassed for four of the 
six weeks of the year 1923 and judging from reports that are 
being received by the traffic association this record will fall 
several times during the year, especially the first half of the 
year. 

The loadings for the first of the half previous years have 
always been lighter than the last half of the year according to 
statistics, but if the rule is violated in 1923 it will be because 
of a heavy falling off-of shipments for the last six months of the 
year, for the figures show that never before have the loadings 
been so heavy for the first few weeks in a year. 

A comparison of the loadings of forest products for the first 
six weeks of 1923 with the same period of 1922 and 1920, the 
peak year, follows: 


WEEK 1923 1922 1920 
ME Sc ou.decrapeinteeveneeeet ccene $ 57,530 $ 40,710 $ 58,542 
IN gh Sg aac and 6: w epee tec kcereveiore ,632 ,195 59,014 
. Ree er ee reer tee ,066 49,992 58,720 
ee er ee ee 69,613 46,959 58,081 
MEE, Titerie's 6-6 nikalelnaiare aad am acwel oe 69,767 49,717 60,356 
ae cere pee ee Maer 64,310 52,638 61,712 
TOTALS $399,918 $288,211 $356,425 


The peak year, 1920, showed a total of 3,057,730 cars loaded 
with forest products which was only a little over 100,000 cars 
more than the total loading for 1922 and it bids fair to be con- 
siderable less than the totals will be for the year 1923, based 
on the loadings for the first few weeks of the year. 

“Chiefly due to severe weather in the Pacific Coast country, 
the lumber movement of the country as a whole declined rather 
sharply last week as compared with the previous week,” says 
the weekly report of the National Lumber Manufacturers As- 
sociation. “The slump in production in the Douglas fir region, 
owing to the heavy snowfall, was so marked that it resulted in 
the reported total cut sagging below that of the corresponding 
week last year, though shipments were somewhat greater and 
orders considerably greater. 

“For the 380 currently reporting mills of all lumber pro- 
ducing associations affiliated with the National Association, ship- 
ments were 124 per cent and orders 150 per cent of produc 
tion. The effect of the adverse weather is emphasized in the 
West Coast Lumbermen’s percentages, shipments of its mills 
being 142 per cent, and orders 188 per cent of production. In 
the South, where the weather was favorable, shipments were 
108 per cent and orders 125 per cent of production. The 347 
reporting mills having normal production figures showed current 
production 70 per cent, shipments 88 per cent and orders 108 per 
cent of normal production. 

“The following table summarizes the lumber movement for 
the past week in comparison with the corresponding week of 
1922 and the preceding week: 


Preceding 

Corresponding week, 

Past week. week, 1922. 1923, (revised). 

Pep ress re - 380 38 392 
a ee 162,966,423 176,217,442 207,349,605 
PN sda scesces wen nae 202,465,210 174,751,321 251,310,072 
RE, Wraigetcesxtee sunenienton 244,226,301 177,297,751 281,942,490 


For the first seven weeks of 1923 as compared with the first 
seven weeks of 1922, the record stands as follows: 


Production. Shipments. Orders. 

MED eg SOCRTER Ctee-vo ees eeu 1,327,544,207 1,653,746,768 1,899,134,232 
BOE F ec oudb eas Ss av cette 1,233,721,350 1,149,705,305 1,206, 793,070 
Sa oe a 

SONS, SRGPORNS. 6.5 cece 93,822,857 504,041,463 692,341,162 
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Shipping Decisions 


Cases Recently Decided by State and Federal Courts 


(Digests taken from Reporters and Digests of National Reporter 


System, published by West Publishing Co., St. Paul, Minn. 
Copyright by West Publishing Co.) 


Transferee of Bill of Lading May Sue for Breach of Contract 
of Carriage: 

(District Court, W. D., New-York.) Under Canadian law, 
as well as those of the United States, the unqualified transfer 
of a bill of lading to order notify vests the transferee with a 
right of action against the carrier vessel for breach of contract 
py making delivery to the party to be notified without produc- 
tion of the bill of lading—The Niagara, 284 Fed. Rep. 971. 


Miscellaneous Decisions 


Traffic Cases Recently Decided by State and Federal Courts 


(Digests taken from Reporters and Digests of National Reporter 
System, published by West Publishing Co., St. Paul, Minn. 
Copyright by West Publishing Co.) 





REGULATION OF COMMON CARRIERS 


Congress Prescribes Dominant Rule Where Interstate and Intra- 
state Transactions so Related that Government of One In- 
volves Control of Other: 

(Supreme Court of California). Wherever the interstate 
and intrastate transactions of carriers are so related that the 
government of the one involves the control of the other, it is 
Congress, and not the state, that is entitled to prescribe the 
final and dominant rule. (Atchison, T. & S. F. Ry. Co. v. Rail- 
road Commission. Los Angeles & S. L. R. Co. v. Same., South- 
ern Pac. Co. v. Same. 211 Pac. Rep. 460). 

Authority of Interstate Commerce Commission to Compel Inter- 
state Carrier to Establish Union Depot is Exclusive: 
Interstate Commerce Act, Sec. 5, par. 1, subds. 4, 5, as 

amended by Transportation Act, Feb. 28, 1920, Sec. 407, and sec- 
tion 15a, as added by section 422, extending powers and duties 
of Interstate Commerce Commission, section 1, subd. 3, as 
amended by section 400, and subdivisions 10, 15, 18-20, as amended 
by section 402, investing the Commission with powers over the 
changes in lines, tracks, etc., of railroads engaged largely in 
interstate commerce, section 1, subds. 21, 22 as amended by sec- 
tion 402, and section 3, subds. 3, 4, as amended by section 405, 
limiting extension of authority of Commission to railroads 
wholly within a state not operated as part of the general sys- 
tems, gives power and authority over the matter of union term- 
inal depot facilities of railroads, largely engaged in interstate 
commerce, to the Interstate Commerce Commission and by the 
act the State Railroad Commission has been divested of power 
over the subject. 


Time it Took Witness to Drive Truck Over Stated Route In- 
admissible, in Absence of Showing that Conditions Were 
Sjmilar to Conditions Existing When Defendant’s Truck 
Made Trip: 

(Supreme Court, Appellate Term, First Department). Evi- 
dence as to the time it took witness to drive a truck over a 
stated route held inadmissible, in the absence of evidence show- 
ig conditions as to the size of the truck, the weather, the 
traffic, etc., similar to the conditions existing when defendant’s 
truck driver made the trip in question. (Thompson v. P. H. 
Keahon, Inc., et al., 197 N. Y. Sup. 686). 
One Who Contracts with Government to Transport Merchan- 

dise from Pier to Appraisal Stores Held an Ordinary Bailee, 

Who Must Exercise Reasonable Care: 

Where defendant, pursuant to a contract with the govern- 
ment, transported from the pier to the government appraisal 
stores merchandise invoiced to plaintiff and requiring govern- 
ment appraisal, defendant was an ordinary and not a gratuitous 
bailee, and as such must exercise ordinary care to deliver the 
g00ds in the condition in which they were received.—lIbid. 
Defendant, Transporting Goods Invoiced to Plaintiff Pursuant 

to Contract with Government, Liable for Truck Driver’s 

Negligence: 

Where defendant, pursuant to a contract with the govern- 
ment, transported merchandise, invoiced to a plaintiff and re- 
quiring government appraisal, from the pier to the appraisal 
stores, defendant was liable for the truck driver’s negligence 
under the doctrine of respondent superior, as defendant was not 
& Public agent.—Ibid. 


ete as to Liability of Officer for Acts of Employees Un- 
r Him: 

t The responsibility of a public officer for the acts and de- 
a of employees under him depends on the question whether 
uch persons are acting in the public service as agents by direct 
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fappointment or by authorized appointments, or whether they 
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are his private agents and servants, employed by virtue of his 
independent authority, and paid by and responsible to him, 
whom he can employ, retain, and dismiss at will.—lIbid. 


Loss and Damage Decisions 


Cases Recently Decided by State and Federal Courts 


(Digests taken from Reporters and Digests of National Reporter 
System, published by West Publishing Co., St. Paul, Minn. 
Copyright by West Publishing Co.) 
% e 
LOSS OF OR INJURY TO GOODS 
Notice to Shipper-Consignee Not Required, Where Other Party 

Designated to Notify: 

(Supreme Court of Alabama.) Ordinarily, the consignee of 
goods is the only proper party to be notified of their arrival, but 
under Code 1907, sec. 5622, where shipper is also consignee and 
designates another whom the carrier is to notify at the place 
of delivery, notice is properly given to the latter pursuant to 
such section, and notice to the shipper-consignee is not required. 
—H. & L. M. Warten Cotton Co. vs. Southern Ry. Co., 94 Sou. 
Rep. 726. . 
Instruction on Termination of Carrier’s Liability as to Cotton 

Injured by Fire in Warehouse Held Practically Correct as 

Applied to facts: 

In action for failure to deliver cotton and for its injury by 
fire while held by defendant as common carrier, wherein it 
appeared that the shipper was consignee and the bill of lading 
provided for notice of its arrival to another, and for liability 
as warehouseman after 48 hours from such notice, and evidence 
showed its arrival at destination on July 24 and injury by fire 
in the carrier’s warehouse nine days later, an instruction inac- 
curate in stating that, if notice was given consignee of its ar- 
rival on July 24, “defendant’s duty and liability as a carrier ter- 
minated,” was perhaps misleading, but was practically correct 
when applied to the facts, evidence showing notice on July 24, 
nine days before the admitted date of injury.—Ibid. 
Examination of Shipment by Consignee Actual Notice of Arrival: 

Where cotton consigned.to shipper’s order arrived on July 
24 and the notify consignee saw and examined it on July 26, and 
— whence it came, this was notice to him of its arrival. 
Evidence Held Not to Show Legal Delivery of Cotton by Carrier 

so as to Render Charges Subject to Criticism as ignoring 

Evidence: 

Evidence that one to whom notice of arrival of cotton was 
to be given by the carrier was allowed to remove it from the 
car to the carrier’s warehouse to save demurrage merely does 
not tend to show that the carrier surrendered possession or 
delivered it to him in any legal sense, and would not support 
such a conclusion, so as to render charges subject to criticism 
as ignoring evidence tending to show it was wrongfully delivered 
to him, thereby fixing liability as carrier at such time.—lIbid. 
Telephone Notice of Arrival of Goods Sufficient Under Statute: 

Code 1907, sec. 5604, requires that notice of freight arrivals 
shall be by mail or otherwise, and notice by telephone is suffi- 
cient, whether pursuant to agreement or otherwise.—Ibid. 


General Agreement for Notice of Freight Arrivals Between Con- 
signee and Railroad Binding on Shipper: 

Where one to whom freight was regularly consigned made 
a continuing agreement with the carrier that notice of arrivals 
could be made by phone, the agreement was in legal effect the 
same as a special contemporaneous agreement with respect to 
an order-notify shipment, and binding on the shipper though 
— at a time when consignee was not the shipper’s agent.— 
Ibid. 

In Suit against Carrier for Injury to Cotton by Fire, Consignee’s 
Statements as to Quality Made on Arrival Held Admissible 
to Show Knowledge of Character Thereof: 

In action against a carrier for injury to cotton by fire, as 
tending to show the notify-consignee knew the character of the 
shipment and his own relation thereto at the time he examined 
it two days after arrival, it was competent to show that he said 
the cotton did not suit him, and thought he would get something 
off, the conversation being about the condition of the cotton.— 
Ibid. 

Error in Submitting Affirmative Charge on Count Not Prejudi- 
cial: 

Where counts 1 and 2 were for a carrier’s failure to deliver 
cotton, and count 5 for injury by fire while it was held as a 
common carrier and under the evidence recovery under count 5 
could not have exceeded the amount authorized under 1 and 2, 
and the same evidence would have supported a recovery under 
any count, and there could have been no recovery under any 
count if it were found that the notify-consignee had not received 
notice of its arrival, and the verdict carried with it a finding 
of fact that there was such notice, and had count 5 been sub- 
mitted on that issue the same finding of fact must have been 
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determined against plaintiff, there was no judicial error in sub- 
mitting defendant’s affirmative charge on count 5.—Ibid. 
Where Express Company Sold Goods, Claim for Loss Need Not 

Be Presented Within Four Months: 

(Supreme Court, Appellate Term, First Department.) A pro- 
vision in a “uniform express receipt” requiring certain claims 
to be made in writing within four months after delivery, or, in 
case of nondelivery, within four months after a reasonable time 
for delivery, as a condition precedent to recovery, does not 
apply where the goods shipped remained in express company’s 
possession and were sold by it—-Landau vs. American Ry. Ex- 
press Co., 197 N. Y. Sup. 704. 

Burden on Carrier to Show Right to Sell Goods Shipped: 

Where consignee showed that his goods were sold by carrier 
without his consent after they should have been delivered to 


him, the burden shifted to carrier to show some right to make 
this sale.—Ibid. 


oo of Goods Against Invoice Not Sufficient Evidence of 
alue: 

Where the only evidence offered to show value was that the 
goods shipped were checked against an invoice, it not being 
shown how the invoice was prepared, held, that a recovery based 
on the value stated in the receipt was not authorized.—Ibid. 
Service on Foreign Company’s Soliciting Agent Held Sufficient: 

(District Court, D., Minnesota, Fifth Division.) In an action 
against a foreign railroad company, in which an attempt was 
made to garnish funds of the company within the state, service 
on a soliciting agent of the defendant company in another state, 
in which it did not do business and which did not recognize 
such service, was not in compliance with Gen. St. Minn. 1913, 
sec. 7737, authorizing personal service outside the state in for- 
eign garnishment proceedings.—Pratt vs. Denver & R. G. W. R. 
Co. (Chicago, St. P., M. & O. R. R. et al., Garnishees), 284 Fed. 
Rep. 1007. 


State Statute, Permitting Service on Agent of Company Not Do- 
ing Business Within State, Is Not Controlling in the Federal 
Court: : 

Gen. St. Minn. 1913, sec. 7735, par. 3, permitting service on 

a soliciting agent of a railway company which does not do 

business in the state, does not by its terms apply outside the 

state, and, even if the statute were so intended to apply, it would 
not be valid against objection to such service raised in the 
federal court, since the right to bring an absent or nonresident 
defendant into court by publication or by personal service out- 


me the state affects the substantive rights of the defendant.— 
Ibid. 


Attachment and Garnishment Do Not Issue in Federal Courts, 

Unless Proper Service May Be Had on Defendant: 

In the courts of the United States, attachment and garnish- 
ment are only incidents to the main suit, and unless the suit 
may be maintained by proper service on the defendant his estate 
may not be impounded.—Ibid. 


Action Under Carmack Amendment Against Initial Carrier Is 
Maintainable Only Where Service Can Be Had in Manner 
Permissible in Federal Courts: 

The remedy given by the Carmack amendment (Comp. St., 
sec. 8604a, 8604aa) against the initial carrier for loss or damage 
to goods in shipment regardless of which carrier’s negligence 
caused the loss, is one which can be maintained only in a juris- 
diction in which the service can be had on the carrier in a 
manner permissible in the courts of the United States.—lIbid. 


DELAY IN TRANSPORTATION DELIVERY 


Judicial Notice Taken of Acts of Congress and President’s Proc- 
lamation and the Taking Over Control of Railroads: 
(Supreme Court of Montana.) Courts take judicial notice 

of the acts of Congress and proclamation of the President, and 

of the fact that during all of the year 1919 the President was 
in exclusive possession and control of the railroad systems of 
the country——Morgan vs. Hines, Director-General of Railroads 

et al., 211 Pac. Rep. 778. 


Corporation Not Liable for Injuries to Shipment During Federal 

Control: 

Where a railroad corporation was made a party defendant 
with the Director-General of Railroads in a suit for damages to 
cattle shipped during federal control of railroads, a motion to 
dismiss the complaint as to the corporation should have been 
granted.—Ibid. 

Substitution of Federal Agent Required: 

Where an action was begun against a railroad company and 
the Director-General of Railroads before the executive procla- 
mation designating him Director-General and his successor in 
office as agent to defend suits arising out of federal control of 
railroads, it was not proper practice to permit the action to con- 
tinue without an order substituting his successor as defendant 
under the federal transportation act of 1920, sec. 206.—Ibid. 
Alleged Defects in Instruction Not Objected to at Trial Not Con- 

sidered on Appeal: 

In view of Rev. Codes 1907, sec. 6746, only those defects in 


instructions pointed out at the trial may be considered on appeal. 
Ibid. 
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3a Requested Instructions Not Supported by Evidence Not 
rror: 


The refusal of requested instructions not supported by eyvi- 


dence is not error.—Ibid. 

Testimony as to What Witness Had Been Told of Market Value 
of Cattle and as to Prices in Broker’s Report and Market 
Quotations Hearsay: 

Evidence of witnesses based on what somebody had told 
them as to the market value of cattle in Chicago on a named 
date and as to the price as shown by a broker’s market report 
and as published in the Chicago Stockyards Exchange Bulletin 
was hearsay, and should have been excluded.—lIbid. 

Refusing to Strike Evidence as Hearsay Not Error Where Mo. 
tion Therefor Indefinite: 

Where the motion to strike evidence as hearsay was indefi- 
nite, the refusal to strike the testimony was not error.—Ibid. 
Evidence of Stock Dealers as to Market Value of Cattle in Chi. 

cago Held Competent: 

Where witnesses were stockmen on a small scale, and bought 
and sold cattle from time to time, and kept themselves informed 
as to prices thereof in Chicago by reading newspaper quotations 
or market reports, although not experts in the matter, their 
testimony was competent as to the market value of cattle in 
Chicago on a named date.—Ibid. 


Assignment of Claims by Shipper of Cattle During Federal Con- 
trol Not Within Law Against Assigning Claims Against 
United States: 

In view of U. S. Comp. St. 1918, U. S. Comp. St. Ann. Supp. 
1919, sec. 31153%4j and 311531, and federal transportation act of 
1920, sec. 206, 210, assignments of claims for injuries to cattle 
shipped during federal control were not within U. S. Comp. St, 


sec. 6383, prohibiting assignments of claims against the United 
States.—Ibid. 


Verdict for Damages in Suit for Delay in Transportation Held 

Not Sustained by the Evidence: 

Where, in an action for negligent delay in the transportation 
of cattle, wherein plaintiff’s theory was that the cattle weighed 
much less when they reached Chicago than they would have 
weighed had the carriers not been guilty of the acts charged 
and the measure of damages was the difference between what 
they actually brought and what they would have brought had 
they been in normal condition, the price per pound being the 
same in each instance, there was no proof of the amount actually 
received for the cattle, the jury was without a proper basis on 
which to estimate damages, and a verdict for plaintiff is not 
sustained by the evidence.—Ibid. 


TELEGRAPHS AND TELEPHONES 


Common Knowledge that Cotton Price Fluctuates: 

(Court of Civil Appeals of Texas, San Antonio.) It is a 
matter of common knowledge that the price of cotton constantly 
fluctuates from day to day, often with disastrous results to those 
dealing in that product—Western Union Telegraph Co. vs. 
Seguin Farmers’ Union Gin Co., 246 S. W. Rep. 430. 
Ordinary Care Required in Delivering Telegram: 

It was a duty of a telegraph company to use ordinary care 
in transmitting and delivering a telegram, where informed that 


failure to transmit and deliver would result in sender’s loss of 
a sale of cotton.—Ibid. 


SERVICE ORDER VACATED 


The Commission, by vote of division 5, has vacated and 
set aside, as of midnight, February 26, its Service Order No. 38, 
directing the Southern Railway to provide cars for loading of 
coal by the Montevallo Mining Company, about which the divi- 
sion held two conferences after its issuance. The order was 
rescinded on the ground that the emergency declared February 
9 had been “measurably relieved.” The two conferences, the 
last of which took place February 22, were granted to enable 
protesting coal operators to say why the order should not have 
been issued and why it should be revoked. At the last con- 
ference the protesting operators said they did not care about 
the past, but desired merely to have the order set aside, so it 
would not run to the appointed day, March 5. 


RELIEF IN FUEL SHORTAGE 


Though confident that the Commission and the Federal Fuel 
Distributor are doing all in their power to accord belief in the 
fuel shortage situation in New York and New England, Presi- 
dent Harding, it was said at the White House, February 23, 
wishes information if the measures being taken to give relief 
are not accomplishing their purpose. It was said that all the 
President knew about the situation was what had been reported 
to him. Daily reports from the Commission are being made 
to the White House, it was said, and» the Commission has ad- 
vised the President that it is ready to issue priority orders if 
necessary to afford relief. It was authoritatively stated that 
agents of the Commission were at the points from which re 
ports of distress had emanated and that they reported the 
situation as “magnified.” 
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REPORTS ON COAL SITUATION 


The Trafic World Washington Bureaw 


In a report submitted to the Senate February 28, the Com- 
mission, responding to the Walsh resolution asking for informa- 
tion as to what the Commission was doing relative to the ship- 
ment of anthracite coal to foreign countries and whether or not 
an embargo should be placed against shipments of anthracite 
io foreign countries, meaning Canada, the Commission said it 
had concluded that it should not order any common carrier to 
lay an embargo against the shipment or transportation of coal to 
any foreign country, and that priority orders should not be is- 
sued for the present. The report was based on the information 
obtained in the hearings in No. 14624, Transportation and Dis- 
tribution of Anthracite Coal, and also information obtained in 
an informal way. 

The Commission said the strike of the United Mine Work- 
ers and the strikes of the railway shopman in 1922, brought 
about conditions in the transportation and distribution of fuel 
which invited, and throughout the last nine months had re, 
ceived, its close attention. 

The report referred to the amount of anthracite exported 
to Canada in 1921 and reviewed the steps which were taken in 
1922 to provide for an equitable distribution of anthracite. It 
was estimated, the report said, that the production and dis- 
tribution of anthracite during the present coal year would be 
approximately 60 per cent of that of the preceding year and it 
was agreed to make allotments on that basis to 44 states and 
the District of Columbia. It was agreed that Canada should be 
accorded like treatment, the report pointed out. It was agreed 
that Canada should have approximately 2,000,000 tons or 421,- 
008 tons less than if the tonnage had been computed on a 
basis of 60 per cent of the tonnage exported in 1921. 

The Commission said the production of anthracite up to 
January 20, as a whole, had not departed to a material extent 
from the estimate referred to above. The report continued in 
part as follows: 


Many complaints of shortage of coal in various communities in the 
New England states and in the northeastern section of the state of 
New York have been brought to our attention. 

The Hudson Coal Company, which produced approximately 10 
per cent of the anthracite coal produced in the state of Pennsylvania 
during the period involved, refused to furnish to the Federal Fuel 
Distributor, and did not furnish up to the time we held hearings in 
this matter, information as to the tonnage of anthracite coal which it 
distributed to the several states, to the Distirct of Columbia, and to 
Canada during the present coal year. Two other producers of anthra- 
cite coal also refused to furnish, and have not furnished such informa- 
tion, to the Federal Fuel Distributor. During the hearing the Hudson 
Coal Company furnished part of the desired statistics of distribution 
of anthracite coal made by it, but those statistics are not now suffi- 
cient to enable the Federal Fuel Distributor to include those figures 
with the statistics of distribution reported to him by approximately 78 
producers and shippers of anthracite coal. Therefore, the following 
figures, which show distribution of anthracite coal during the present 


year to the New England states, the state of New York and the Do-- 


minion of Canada, reflect only approximately 87 per cent of the allot- 
ments and distributions to those states, the District of Columbia and 
Canada. It is estimated that the distribution made by the three 
companies which refused to report their distribution figures amounts 
to approximately 13 per cent of the total distribution of anthracite 
coal made during the present coal year. 


DISTRIBUTION OF ANTHRACITE COAL MADE BY SEVENTY- 
EIGHT PRODUCERS AND SHIPPERS TO CERTAIN STATES 
DURING THE PRESENT COAL YEAR. 


Allotment Distribution 








up to up to Over Short 
January January distri- distri- 
20, 1923, 20, 1923, bution, bution, 
_To— long tons. long tons. long tons. long tons. 
Maine ..... sie! sgceen sections 74,382 201,659 ty aa eee 
New Hampshire ......... 71,136 Se 223 
eo re 34,770 35,584 eR 
Massachusetts .......... 1,372,351 1,384,964 12,613 etic 
Rhode SOON ce pare ae 231,097 198,483 ieee 32,614 
Connecticut ............. 643,720 642,965 walvalite 755 
Total for the New 
England states .... 2,527,456 2,534,568 7,112 
See Seek ...cdesasiees 4,657,850 4,703,221 45,371 


‘one? distribution of anthracite coal, which was produced at col- 


the and washeries operated by the Hudson Coal Company during 

stator sent coal year, up to February 15, 1923, to the New England 

he €s the state of New York, and Canada, as reported during the 
aring by the Hudson Coal Company, was as follows: 











Up to Up to 
. Jan. 20, 1928, Feb. 15, 1923, 
Mai a long tons. long tons. 
N eee” ily alaaMb lpr athe ois URU AO IO oo behieee lain vedo Chee es 34,936 39,107 
Ver, Flan ppb ine cil st acne ¥tloe bee Core ees tae 61,045 68.774 
Mant coset eecccccceccsenceeeeccsteneteoeteeve 81,902 94,032 
one te bos SOONG oA SRE RYE Ale b SOREL wes 490,647 556,866 
Slan 
Aopen porrtdh iid Sas ronteintststnr 1458 W498 
Total for New England states............... 676,091 770,638 
New Yorl 
K: 2:6 waren A Rampiclgul SOU Mince dooce tk weld Bee vee 797,921 944,694 
MR + we cicdaeihbatia tats Ge ee ana 340,174 391,818 
At the 


to the dis time this report is written we are without information as 
and ‘w Eebution made of the anthracite coal produced at collieries 
ended M erles of the Hudson Coal Company during the coal year 
to the ad 31, 1922. Therefore, we cannot compute the allotments 

New England states and the state of New York on the 60 


‘issuance of priority orders. 
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per cent basis, for the distribution of the production of those collieries 
and washeries durine the present coal year. We expect that the 
Hudson Coal Company will soon furnish the statistics which are not 
now at hand. However, the aggregate of the distribution of anthra- 
cite coal made to Canada by the seventy-eight producers and ship- 
pers and the Hudson Coal Company, up to January 20, 1923, was 
1,286,959 long tons, which is 26.400 tons short of the allotment due 
Canada on that date. These figures are based upon reports of 
approximately 97 per cent of the distribution made during the 
present coal year. : 

The allotment to any community is not more than 60 per cent of a 
normal supply of that fuel and the basis for the allotment is the 
consumption of anthracite coal in the several communities during the 
coal year ended March 31, 1922, which included a comparatively mild 
winter. The present winter has been especially severe in the New 
England states and in the state of New York, and undoubtedly the 
several communities in those states have needed more fuel during 
this winter than they used during the corresponding period last winter, 
and, therefore, the basis of allotments of anthracite for this winter 
is below the quantity desired by those communities. Necessarily each 
of them must procure and use fuel other than anthracite to augment 
the supply of anthracite which they may reasonably expect to receive. 
The shortage of fuel in those communities undoubtedly has been 
accentuated by delay in the transportation of coal ascribable to insuffi- 
cient motive power, to heavy snows and to storms which have 
impeded rail transportation. 

The Pennsylvania Fuel Commission has protested against the sug- 
gestion of an embargo against shipment of anthracite coal to Canada. 
That Commission recommends full compliance with the assurances 
given by representatives of the United States and by that Commission 
to represenatives of the Dominion Government. 

One witness estimated that if the tonnage of anthracite coal 
which reasonably may be expected to be shipped to Canada within 
the next six weeks was withheld from Canada and equitably dis- 
tributed to the forty-four states and the District of Columbia the 
allotment to each of those states and the District of Columbia would 
be increased approximately 3 per cent during those six weeks. This 
estimate has not been challenged. It seems to us that such a drastic 
action as an embargo of the transportation of anthracite coal to 
Canada ought not to be taken to attain such an inconsequential in- 
crease of our domestic fuel supply during such a short period. 

Although the plan of distributing anthracite coal during the pres- 
ent coal year does not allot any tonnage thereof to any foreign country 
other than Canada, we do not understand that it necessarily prevents 
all reshipping of such coal to other ae countries. The tonnage of 
anthracite coal normally exported to foreign countries other than 
Canada is so much smaller than the tonnage of such coal exported to 
Canada, that in our opinion, it is of such little consequence in the 
matter that further discussion of it is not called for. 

We are not persuaded that during the remaining six weeks of the 
present coal year there should be departure from the plan of distri- 
bution adopted by the Federal and State representatives in Septem- 
ber, 1922. No better plan of distribution has been brought to our 
attention. It seems to us that an embargo against the shipment of 
anthracite coal to Canada, if laid, would effect a substantial depart- 


‘ure from that plan. 


We cannot give our approval to an embargo which, if enforced, 
might benefit certain communities but which inevitably would deprive 
other communities of their allotted supply of anthracite coal, which 
in most cases is but 60 per cent of the quantity actually needed. We 
cannot overlook the possibility that such embargoes, if approved, 
might tend to incite appropriation of a full supvlv of fuel in the state 
of the communities in which it is produced and that the ultimate 
result might be accentuation of the distress elsewhere. 

We have given cinsideration of the expediencey of issuing an order 
for priority in the movement of anthracite coal from the mines in 
Pennsylvania to points of consumption in the New England states 
and in the northeastern section of the state of state of New York. 
Several reasons and conditions, including those outlined below, have 
—— us to refrain at present from issuing such an order for 
priority. 

A regular and orderly movement of cars through classification 
yards of the carriers is essential to normal or expedited movement of 
traffic. The plans of switching, of classification of cars, and of making 
up trains in such yards generally contemplates the assembling of cars 
on several tracks in such yards in accordance with the destinations or 
groups of destinations of such cars. The yard and train crews of the 
individual carrier are familiar with the plan in use. A priority order 
would imvose a different plan upon the operation of such yards, that 
is, it would require a special classification of one or more commodities 
which would call for reassignment of yard tracks, additional instruc- 
tions to many railway employes, and plans for the handling or 
storage of non-priority freight traffic on the line at the time the 
priority order becomes effective. More or less confusion may arise 
before the expedited movement required by the order can be effected. 


The Commission told of its appeals to the anthracite-carry- 
ing roads and to officials of the states affected for co-opera- 
tion to the end that the situation might be relieved without the 
It also reported it had sent its ser- 
vice agents into the field in order to expedite the movement of 
anthracite. It said the American Railway Association also sent 
its agents to the same points with instructions to co-operate 
will all concerned. The Commission said it believed the course 
followed was more effective than priority orders would have 
been. It said there was now active co-operation of federal, state 
and local fuel administrators and of railway officials, in expedit- 
ing the movement of anthracite; that preference and priority 
was being given anthracite without the “material changes in 
plans of railway operations that might arise from the imposition 
of an inflexible priority order upon carriers which at present are 
under great stress in operating their lines.’ The Commission 
said no competent evidence had been submitted relative to the 
charges that coal was being sold at high prices for Canadian 
use. 


COAL PRODUCTION REPORT 


“The total soft coal raised during the week ended February 
17, is estimated at 10,549,000 net tons, a decline of 239,000 tons 
from the revised estimate of 10,788,000 for the week preceding,” 
the Geological Survey says in its current coal report which 
in part follows: 


Early returns on car loading in the present week (February 18-24), 
show 39,280 cars loaded on Monday, 30,177 on Tuesday and 31,392 on 
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Wednesday, thus indicating a rate of production lower than in the 


weet before and a probable total output of from 10,200,000 to 10,400,000 
ons. 


The production of anthracite in the week ended February 17 de- 
clined to 1,828,000 net tons, including mine fuel, local sales and dredge 
and washery output. Save for the holiday weeks (Thanksgiving, 
Christmas and New Years), this is the first time since mid-November 
that the weekly production has fallen below 2,000,000 tons. Labor 
troubles and transportation disability on account of bad weather were 


causes of the decline and make it impossible to forecast the present 
week’s output. 


The all-rail movement to New England and eastern New York, as 
reported by the American Railway Association for the week ended 
February 17, included 2,825 cars of bituminous coal and 3,632 cars of 
anthracite forwarded through the principal gateways over the Hud- 
son River and through Rouse’s Point. There was little change in 
the volume of anthracite moved but a considerable decrease in bitumi- 
nous coal as compared with the week preceding. ’ 

The tonnage of coal dumped over piers at Hampton Roads in- 
creased.in the week ended February 17 as compared with the week 
preceding. The total quantity dumped was 321,075 net tons, against 
310,714 tons in the week before. The principal increase was in cargo 
coal for New England, but bunker coal for New England and cargo 
coal for export also showed increases. 


ASSIGNED CAR ARGUMENTS 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau 


The Commission, March 1 and the following day, listened 
to arguments on No. 12350, the assigned car case, and No. 11628, 
Storie Branch Coal Co. vs. Chesapeake & Ohio, a formal com- 
plaint on that subject. Commissioner Aitchison, who heard the 
testimony, was absent on account of the accident to him and 
Commissioner Hall on account of illness. 

Time was divided so as to allow four hours to the railroad 
side. The carriers were represented by A. G. Gutheim, who 
opened the discussion; W. S. Bronson, J. W. Carmalt, whose 
clients, private car owners, stood with the carriers; and R. V. 
Fletcher. They defended the rule for the assignment of cars 
for railroad fuel as necessary for the efficient operation of the 
railroads. The private car owners claimed the right to the use 
of the equipment they had provided, which thereby increased 
the total number of cars available for coal loading and relieved 
the demands upon the system cars. 

One hour was assigned to E. S. Ballard, speaking for the 
National Coal Association, which opposed the assigned car rule, 
but took a neutral position with regard to the private car. One 
hour was given to L. C. Boyle and George N. Brown for the 
Southern Ohio Coal Exchange, the position of which was the 
same as that of the National Coal Association, but the testimony 
of which differed somewhat from that of the national associa- 
tion. Forty-five minutes were given to R. W. Ropiequet, speak- 
ing for the Southern Illinois Coal Traffic Bureau, opposed to 
all assigned cars, forty minutes to A. M. Liveright, for the Cen- 
tral Pennsylvania Coal Producers, who opposed all assigned cars, 
particularly the private car, and thirty minutes to J. J. Kintner, 
for the United Mine Workers. That organization opposed the 
assigned car on account of what, it claimed, was its deleterious 
effect upon the labor situation. 

The arguments, to a considerable extent, were repetitions 
of the views expresed during the taking of testimony, much of 
which was necessarily argumentative, because it was in the 
form of the opinions expressed by men who had expert knowl- 
edge of the subject, for the ‘benefit of the commissioners, who 
had not such knowledge. 


EXPRESS CONTRACT FRICTION 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau 


Differences between the American Railway Express Com- 
pany, on the one hand, the Erie and its subsidiaries, Wheeling 
& Lake Erie and other lines, on the other, have been composed 
to the extent that all the disagreeing lines except the Lewiston 
& Youngstown Frontier line, have signed new contracts for a 
continuance of express service over their rails, by the Ameri- 
can, after March 1. At one time the express company proposed 
to cancel service on all the lines because the Erie and others 
refused to continue the contract after March 1. When that 
notice was received the express company obtained permission 
to cancel tariffs showing stations on the Erie and other roads 
listed, as having American Railway Express Company offices. 
The cancellation was to be accomplished by supplement No. 
123 to Joint Directory of Express Stations, I. C. C. No. A-3, 
effective March 1. That supplement was filed in accordance 
with Special Permission No. 61929 (Traffic Bulletin, February 
3, p. 6) on statutory notice. 

At the time application for the special permission was made 
the express company said it expected the Erie and the other 
lines concerned, to sign contracts, before March 1, but it was 
taking the technical step necessary to safeguard itself, in the 
event the contract was not signed. 

The Erie signed the contract in time for the express com- 
pany to obtain another special permission, No. 62154 (Traffic 
Bulletin, February 24), to cancel the cancellation in so far as 
the Erie and other lines were concerned. That cancellation was 
accomplished in supplement No. 124. After that supplement was 
filed more contracts were signed and supplement No. 124 was 
canceled by supplement No. 126. 
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By February 26 all the roads mentioned in supplement No 
123, except the Lewiston & Youngstown Frontier, had signeq 
contracts and arrangements were being made to cancel ajj 
references to the proposed cancellation of the parts of the 
directory of express stations covering the stations on the lines 
involved, except as to that one. 

Men in the Commission handling express company affairs 
held the tariff supplements intended for the public file on their 
desks while they were carrying on negotiations with the Erie anq 
the other lines concerned, because they needed them for refer. 
ence. Because the express company, when it asked for the specig} 
permission, No. 61929, said it expected the Erie and other roads 
to sign the contracts before March 1, attached no importance to 
the matter, and took no steps to see to it that the public was 
advised beyond such publicaion as might be made concerning the 
issuance of the special permissions hereinbefore mentioned. 


If the contracts had not been signed the public file would not 
have afforded any information on the subject at any time prior 
to February 26, the day when all except the Lewiston & Youngs. 


town Frontier line had come to an agreement with the express 
company. 


The special permission abstracts attracted no particular at. 
tention because permits to change the directory of stations are 
commonplace and generally signify no more than that some sta- 
tions not warranting the employment of an agent are being 
eliminated from the publication. 


The American Railway Express Company, under special per. 
mission No. 62265, has been permitted, on one day’s notice, to 
publish supplement No. 127 to its I. C. C. A3 cancelling all parts 
of supplements Nos. 123, 124 and 126, thereby nullifying the 
notices it had theretofore given of the abolition of its offices at 
the stations on the lines of railroad mentioned in the supple 
ments, which notices were to have been effective February 28. 
The effect of the cancellations accomplished under the special 
permission is to remove from the files all vestiges of the friction 
that developed between the railroads mentioned in the supple- 
ments and the express company by the failure of the railroad 
companies to renew the contract between themselves and the 
express company. The contracts have been renewed and the ex- 
press service will be continued under the tariffs operative at the 
time the notices of cancellation and abolition were given. 


PEORIA SWITCHING CASE 


The special court convened at Peoria to hear the application 
of the Peoria & Pekin Union for an injunction forbidding the 
enforcement of the Commission’s service order No. 37 directing 
the Peoria & Pekin Union to continue interchange switching for 
the Minneapolis & St. Louis, has denied the application. In an 
opinion by Circuit Judge Page, the court held the Commission 
was within the terms of the law giving it power to order car serv- 
ice and that the order did not deprive the applicant of its 
property without compensation. The court said the question of 
compensation was involved in the case which the Commission 
had set down for consideration in connection with its general 
investigation of the subject. He said it could not be held to be 
true, as alleged, that the order required the applicant to perform 
service for the Minneapolis & St. Louis without compensation, 
although one of the allegations of the complaint brought by the 
Minneapolis & St. Louis was that the applicant had been per- 
‘forming a similar service for the Rock Island and the Burlington 
for many years without compensation. The judge indicated that 
that would not be reason for requiring service without com- 
pensation for the Minneapolis & St. Louis, but it was the ground 
for the finding, by the Commission, on the complaint of the 
‘Minneapolis & St. Louis. 


On the question of the venue of the suit, the court held the 
service order was not issued on petition of the Minneapolis & 
St. Louis and therefore the question of the proper place to bring 
the suit was not involved. The court said the order was in the 
public interest and not in the interest of the Minneapolis & St. 
Louis except as part of the public. It treated the order as being 
in the interest of the public, saying the public was entitled to 
have its cars switched without interruption. 


Exception has been taken by R. V. Fletcher, general solici- 
tor for the Illinois Central, as to the understanding of the con- 
tention made by him in his argument to the court at Peorla, 
Ill., February 10, and reported in the Traffic World of February 
17, p. 354. His portion, he says, was that paragraph 15 of sec- 
tion 1 gave the Commission authority to require a railroad to 
allow another to use its cars, locomotives and terminal facili- 
ties, but did not give the Commission power to require one 
railroad to perform service for another; that, under the facts 
controlling this particular case, the Commission had exceeded 
the power granted by the act in that its order required the 
Pearia & Pekin Union to do switching for another line when the 
other line had declined to pay anything therefor. He said he 
should remain of the opinion that that order exceeded the Com- 
mission’s authority until the Supreme Court of the United 
States decided to the contrary. 
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CONSOLIDATION HEARING 


The Trafic World Washington Bureaun 


Carl R. Gray, president of the Union Pacific, at the resump- 
tion of consolidation hearings February 26, said it had been the 
pelief of the Union Pacific that its lines should terminate, as they 
did now, at the Missouri River, serving impartially all lines 
which extended from the east to the Missouri River. 

“We recognize, however,” he continued, “that the transpor- 
tation act of 1920 evidences a legislative policy on the part of 
Congress for a consolidation of all the railroad properties of the 
country into a limited number of large systems, and while there 
is no compulsion in the present law, the Union Pacific desires 
to cooperate in full measure with the announced policy of Con- 
gress. It is, therefore, willing to effect consolidations with other 
railroad properties which are natural alliances, provided, of 
course, the consolidations can be efiected on terms acceptable 
to it.” 

The proposed system under consideration—No. 13, Union 
Pacific-Northwestern—was described by Mr. Gray as follows: 

“The tentative plan of the Commission proposes a consoli- 
dation with the Union Pacific system of the Chicago & North 
Western, and its affiliated line, the Chicago, St. Paul, Minneapolis 
& Omaha Railway; the Wabash lines west of the Mississippi 
River, and the Lake Superior & Ishpeming Railway. It also pro- 
vides for trackage rights over the Colorado & Southern Railway 
from Cheyenne to Orin Junction, Wyoming.” 

“If the system of which the Union Pacific is a part,’ he con- 
tinued, “is to extend east of the Missouri River, it is my view 
that the appropriate and natural alliance is with the Chicago & 
North Western Railway, and in referring to the Chicago & North 
Western Railway I include its affiliated line, the C. St. P. M. & O. 
Railway. 

“While there has at all times been a free interchange between 
the Union Pacific and each of the lines extending from Chicago to 
the Missouri River, the North Western is the line with which there 
has been by far the greatest interchange. The consolidation of these 
lines will maintain ‘existing routes and channels of trade and com- 
merce’ as required by the law to a greater extent than the con- 
solidation of any other Chicago-Misscuri River line with the 
Union Pacific. The command of the statute that ‘competition 
shall be preserved as fully as possible,’ will also be carried out by 
such a consolidation, since of all of the large systems which ex- 
tend from Chicago to the Missouri River and beyond, the North 
Western is the least competitive with the Union Pacific.” 

Mr. Gray said the North Western was the only connection 
with the Union Pacific east of the Missouri which had pursued 
a consistent policy by construction and service, of building up 
the traffic route through Council Bluffs and Omaha, and that it 
was because of this policy and not through favoritism that the 
North Western enjoyed the preponderance of the interchange at 
those points. 


The suggestion made in a previous hearing that the Chicago, 
Milwaukee & St. Paul be grouped with the Union Pacific did not 
meet with the approval of Mr. Gray. He said there was less in- 
terchange between those two roads at the Missouri and that they 
were in active competition on traffic to and from the Northwest. 

As to allocating the Wabash lines west of the Mississippi 
to the Union Pacific system, Mr. Gray said that that would in- 
volve the disruption of the Wabash system, but that he had no 
opinion to express relative to that part of the plan. 

Taking up the Central Pacific, which the Commission left 
with the Southern Pacific, Mr. Gray said the conditions imposed 
by the Commission in the Central Pacific-Southern Pacific con- 
trol case were satisfactory to both main lines and that if the 
two systems were to continue as now constituted, the Union 
Pacific would have no objection to the permanent control of the 
Central Pacific by the Southern Pacific under those conditions 
and subject to the continuing power of the Commission to en- 
force them. 

However, he continued, the Union Pacific feels that it would 
be greatly prejudiced by the inclusion in the Southern Pacific- 
Rock Island system of the lines of the Rock Island between 
Colorado Springs, Denver and Omaha. He said his company 
had discussed the matter with the Southern Pacific, which, he 
said, joined the Union Pacific in asking the Commission to elimi- 
nate those lines as a condition precedent to the consolidation of 
the Southern Pacific and Rock Island. 

Mr. Gray said if the Colorado & Southern and Ft. Worth & 
Denver City lines were to become an integral part of the Bur- 
lington, then in order to preserve the proper balance, some south- 
western line, probably the Kansas City Southern, should be 
aligned with the Union Pacific. 

“Either action would materially weaken ‘the two south- 
western systems,” Mr. Gray said, however. “Both the Kansas 
City Southern and the Colorado & Southern are essential to a 
strong solvent system, such as is contemplated in system No. 19, 
Chicago-Missouri Pacific. They would then connect at Kansas 
City and at Denver upon equal terms with both the Burlington 
and Union Pacific, while system No. 18, Frisco-M. K. & T.-Cotton 

elt, would connect with the Burlington and Union Pacific at 
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ean City, and with the latter at Junction City and Ellsworth, 
ansas.” 

T. M. Schumacher, president of the El Paso & Southwestern, 
said that the proposed inclusion of his system with the Southern 
Pacific-Rock Island was logical, if the roads were to be grouped 
at all. He filed an exhibit, at the end of which was a statement 
to the effect that he was not in sympathy with the proposed 
plan of grouping the railroads for the reason that he felt it was 
impracticable and unworkable, would have the effect of reducing 
competition and initiative to the minimum and would be harmful 
to the general business industry of the country. He said what 
the railroads needed was closer and better supervision, which, 
he said, could not be secured by increasing the mileage of exist- 
ing systems. 

Frank Andrews, general counsel of the Gulf Coast Lines, said 
he did not wish to protest against the grouping purposed in 
system No. 19, Chicago-Missouri Pacific, but he wished to protest 
against anything being done which would tend to separate the 
Gulf Coast Lines. 

L. J. Spence, director of traffic of the Southern Pacific, 
testified at length as to system, No. 17, Southern Pacific-Rock 
Island, which includes the two systems named and also the 
Nevada Northern,. Arizona & New Mexico, El Paso & South- 
western, San Antonio & Aransas Pass, Trinity & Brazos Valley, 
Midland Valley, Vicksburg, Shreveport & Pacific and the Chicago, 
Peoria & St. Louis. 

The witness said the Southern Pacific did not covet the 
property of any of its neighbors and that the system as here- 
tofore constituted efficiently accommodated the traffic within 
the section of the country in which it operated. He said it 
might appropriately absorb some lines within that territory but 
that viewed from a selfish standpoint it would prefer not to have 
the system extended into territory beyond its present gateways. 

“We realize, however, that a mere suggestion to be left alone 
would not be helpful to the Commission,” said he. “As we 
desire to be helpful, we therefore approach the subject upon the 
assumption that there are to be a limited number of consolidated 
systems formulated by the Commission.” 


Mr. Spence said the component parts of the existing Southern 
Pacific system were included in the proposed Southern Pacific- 
Rock Island system and that it was essential that the Southern 
Pacific rail lines east of El Paso and the steamship lines con- 
necting therewith should be retained in one system and that their 
existing union with the lines west of El Paso should be preserved 
as contemplated by the tentative plan. 


“For all traffic handled by such unified lines,” said he, “there 
is the most acute competition between the system thereby 
created and other systems and this will be fully preserved by a 
continuation of such unity of operation and management. The 
Southern Pacific in maintaining and supporting these lines as 
units of its system is already fulfilling one of the avowed objects 
of the transportation act. 


“It is also essential that the Central Pacific lines should be 
retained in the Southern Pacific system of which they are an 
integral and indispensable part. Unified operation of these lines 
is necessary to preserve the efficiency and economy of the service 
now rendered. Separation would mean the disruption of an oper- 
ating organization and a system all parts of which are working 
as a harmonious unit and the substitution of two fragmentary 
systems to perform the service which for 50 years has been 
efficiently performed by a single system. Failure to include the 
Central Pacific lines would disregard their preponderant and 
complementary use and entirely subordinate that use to the alter- 
native use that can be made of the Ogden route and the El 
Paso route for transcontinental traffic which is a very limited 
and very minor part of the business of the Central Pacific 
lines and of the Southern Pacific system. The major use of the 
Central Pacific lines is for traffic moved exclusively between 
points in the Pacific states west of Ogden and El Paso. 


“The objections of the Union Pacific to the control of the 
Central Pacific by the Southern Pacific have been removed to the 
satisfaction of the Union Pacific and all others primarily inter- 
ested in the Ogden route by the conditions recently imposed by 
the Commission. The Southern Pacific does not recognize or 
admit the necessity for the imposition of these conditions but 
does not oppose their continuance in connection with a consoli- 
dation whereby the Southern Pacific and Central Pacific lines are 
kept together. It joins with the Union Pacific in requesting that 
such conditions be continued in force as an obligation of such 
consolidated company created under the consolidation act, in 
order that the door of future controversy may be forever closed.” 

Mr. Spence said that the omission the Nevada Northern 
would better satisfy its owners and would be satisfatory to both 
of its connections. 


“Unless the present Rock Island system, suitably supple- 
mented and strengthened can be made a separate southwestern 
system, the inclusion of the Rock Island in the same system 
as the Southern Pacific and the El Paso & Southwestern would 
create a logical consolidation, except that the Rock Island lines 
from Omaha to Denver and Colorado Springs would have no 
appropriate place and would perform no useful function in such a 
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consolidated system,” said he. ‘The Southern Pacific concurs 
with the Union Pacific in asking that they be eliminated.” 

Mr. Spence said a consolidation embracing the Southern 
Pacific and Rock Island in one system would obviously require 
the inclusion of the El Paso & Southwestern to connect them. 
Between Tucson and El Paso this would provide a convenient 
second track for through traffic that would be very useful, he 
said. The Southern Pacific would prefer not to have such an 
unprofitable line as the San Antonio & Aransas Pass embrace in 
its system but it is guaranteeing the principal and interest of 
some of its bonds, and, Mr. Spence said, the only hope of 
offsetting the annual deficit would seem to be the operating 
economies and saving in overhead expenses which could be 
accomplished by its operation as a part of the Southern Pacific 
system. This saving he estimated at $400,000 a year. 

The Trinity & Brazos Valley, he said, would be a useless 
duplication of facilities if the Southern Pacific-Rock Island system 
and the Midland Valley does not appear to be essential to the 
Rock Island but no more appropriate disposition could be sug- 
gested than its inclusion in the Rock Island. He offered no 
objection to the inclusion of the Vicksburg, Shreveport & Pacific 
in the system but he repeated the objection made by President 
Gorman of the Rock Island at a previous hearing to the inclusion 
of the Chicago, Peoria & St. Louis. 

J. M. Kurn, president of the St. Louis-San Francisco, said 
that, with respect to system No. 18, which includes the Frisco, 
Cotton Belt, Louisiana Railway & Navigation Company, Chicago 
& Alton, Missouri, Kansas & Texas, Trinity & Brazos Valley and 
San Antonio, Uvalde & Gulf, the Frisco felt that the proposed 
group as a whole was not a “bad line-up.” Since the grouping 
was suggested, however, he said, the Frisco had filed an appli- 
cation with the Commission asking for authority to purchase 
the stock of the International & Great Northern. The latter road 
is placed by the Commission in system No. 19, Chicago-Missouri 
Pacific. 

“We are not quite sure what benefits could be derived from 
the Trinity & Brazos Valley or the San Antonio, Uvalde & Gulf,” 
said he. “It is assumed that any grouping will be by some 
mutually satisfactory arrangement for the interchange of secur- 
ities and that the grouping cannot be made compulsory. We 
desire, however, to go on record as not committing the Frisco 
to any combination through which a satisfactory and mutually 
advantageous arrangement has not been previously made for the 
interchange of securities.” 


Mr. Kurn said the I. & G. N. would give the Frisco a line it 
needed to the Gulf and also to the Mexican border at Laredo, 
Tex. He objected to a suggestion that the line of the Frisco 
from Memphis to Birmingham be put in the Seaboard Air Line 
system, saying such a disruption of the Frisco system would be 
a severe blow. 

In criticising the Ripley suggesticn to split the Cotton Belt 
at Brinkley, and other suggestions us to system No. 18, Daniel 
Upthegrove said his principal objections to the system were 
that the plan destroyed the Cotton Belt as a southwestern bridge 
line, thereby destroying existing routes and channels of trade; 
eliminated to a large degree competition to and from Texas 
common-point and Pacific coast territories; produced unevenly 
matched systems; and destroyed existing routes and channels of 
trade to the east. He said the destruction was of existing routes 
at the south end and caused the substitution of circuitous and 
expensive routes thereby depriving the people of an expedited 
service. -He said the Cotton Belt would be unable to exist on 
its purely local traffic. 

The consolidation act, he said, expressly forbade mergers 
destroying competition. The public ,wlicy of Missouri, Louisiana, 
Arkansas and Texas, as shown in their constitutions and statutes, 
he said, was to forbid the consolidation of parallel and compet- 
ing lines. He said the proposed system, No. 18, would also 
destroy existing routes at the north end by forcing movement 
through Chicago. The preponderance of the Cotton Belt’s traffic, 
he said, was eastbound, not north, and that Chicago was not an 
important market for the eastern part of the southwestern region 
served by the Cotton Belt. 

A logical affiliation for a St. Louis terminal line, he said, 
would be with lines running eastward from St. Louis and Mem- 
phis. The Panama Canal and the Southern Pacifie’s rail-and- 
water route, he said, might force the eastern trunk lines to seek 
rail-and-water routes to the Pacific coast via the southwestern 
gulf ports. He said no order should be made to prevent the south- 
western lines becoming parts of such bridges, if demanded by 
economic growth. 

As an alternative Mr. Upthegrove suggested that the Com- 
mission lay down general principles for consolidation. Definite 
and specific merger plans should not be prescribed. But, he said, 
if the Commission decided to promulgate a definite plan, the 
Cotton Belt endorsed the suggestion of the Rock Island and the 
Southern Pacific that the latter be left an open transcontinental 
line serving freely all southwestern systems and that a south- 
western system be built around the Rock Island and Cotton Belt. 
He said that if the Commission should decide for a Southern 
Pacific-Rock Island system then the Cotton Belt would endorse 
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the suggestion of the Southern Pacific and Rock Island that the 
Cotton Belt be made a part of either that system or the Santa 
Fe. 

In any event, he said, the St. Louis lines should be left freg 
to merge with lines entering the Mississippi gateways from the 
east. 

J. N. Campbell, general freight and passenger agent for the 
Louisiana Railway & Navigation Company, said he had some 
exhibits, not prepared by himself, about which he could spea, 
generally but that if preferred the testimony of that road woulq 
be left until the western hearing. Examiner Healy said the 
matter might be left for the western hearing. 

C. Haile, chief traffic officer for the receiver of the Missouri 
Kansas & Texas, said the Katy approached the subject without 
antagonism and with a desire to be helpful as to any plan that 
would be feasible or desirable, but that he did not believe the 
inclusion of the Frisco and the Katy in one system would be a 
proper one. It would, he said, eliminate competition to a large 
extent in the territory served by the two lines. That competi. 
tion, he said, began at St. Louis and Kansas City and prevailed 
throughout the territory. He said the two roads had 28 or 29 
common points, some of which had no other railroads. 

S. G. Lutz, vice-president of the Chicago & Alton, chief 
traffic officer under the receivers, after giving the basic figures 
showing the very great traffic density of that carrier, said the 
Chicago & Alton could stand alone, being well located strategic. 
ally. He said that that was the belief of the receivers. They, 
he said, were not recommending any consolidation. The Con. 
mission’s plan makes it part of No. 18. 

The proper alliance of the Alton, he said, if there were to 
be consolidation, would be with either the system proposed or 
the Chicago-Missouri Pacific combination. It would serve as a 
bridge between Chicago and the southwest both at St. Louis 
and Kansas City, he said. Separating the Cotton Belt at Brink- 
ley, as proposed, he said, would be weakening to the system. 
He said it would be of advantage to the proposed system to 
have the Frisco acquire the International & Great Northern, as 
it was proposing to do. 

An independent road or one connected with an eastern 
trunk line or a road having a distributing system to the north- 
west is what W. H. Lyford, vice-president of the Chicago & 
Eastern Illinois, said that road should be, when system No. 19, 
the Chicago-Missouri Pacific, was taken up. 

(System No. 19 is composed of the Chicago & Eastern Illi- 
nois, the Missouri Pacific, Kansas City Southern, Kansas City, 
Mexico & Orient, Kansas, Oklahoma & Gulf, Texas & Pacific, 
Fort Smith & Western, Louisiana & Arkansas, Gulf Coast Lines 
and the International & Great Northern.) 

An ideal condition for the C. & E. I. he said, would be to 
be connected with two such roads. He called attention to what 
he said was a remarkable fact, namely, that the principal parts 
of the C. & E. I., if added to the Pennsylvania, would cause that 
system to have a duplicate of every line the New York Central 
has in the western part of its territory. However, he did not 
suggest connection with the Pennsylvania. 


“We have had experience of being connected with a weak 
line,” said Mr. Lyford, referring to the part of the C. & E. I. 
that was turned loose to shift for itself under the reorganiza- 
tion plan. He disagreed with Mr. Lutz’s belief that southwest- 
ern lines should have entrance into Chicago. He said the ten- 
year connection between the C. & E. I. and the Frisco was 
bad for both companies. His thought was that it would be 
better for the road to be on friendly terms with its three con- 
nections at. Thebes than to be bound up with one of them. 

After F. P. Johnson, general auditor for the Missouri Pacific, 
had put in asic figures, B. F. Bush, president of that company, 
made an argument for making the proposed system a trans- 
continental line, instead of a southwestern line only. That 
would be done by allocating to the Missouri Pacific the Denver 
& Rio Grande Western and the Western Pacific, which, until 
the Denver & Rio Grande got into trouble over the Western 
Pacific guaranty, were operated as one system. He said that 
unless the Denver was assigned to the Missouri Pacific, the 
latter would have about 580 miles of line east of the Denver & 
Rio Grande Western that would be practically worthless, be 
cause it traversed a sparsely settled section which originated 
practically no traffic. He estimated its earnings at not more 
than $3,000 per mile. 

Except the Commission’s failure to include the Denver & 
Rio Grande and Western Pacific, generally speaking, Mr. Bush 
said the Missouri Pacific concurred in the plan of the Commis 
sion. He said all the transcontinental groups proposed by the 
Commission would have Chicago as their eastern terminus. 
Inclusion of the Denver & Rio Grande Western and the Western 
Pacific, he said, would provide a group with a terminus at St. 
Louis, a desirable arrangement, and one which would fit im 
nicely with the general grouping plan. He said putting those 
roads into a system with the Santa Fe would be very detrimental 
to the Missouri Pacific. Answering Professor Ripley, he said he 
believed the Denver & Rio Grande Western could be made self- 
supporting. But aside from that question, he said, the fact was 
that taking the Denver road out of the group with the Missour! 
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pacific would hurt the Missouri Pacific. The western part of 
that road was built, he said, to handle business from Utah and 
Colorado and the earnings from that traffic, he said, were very 
jmportant to the Missouri Pacific. 

Mr. Bush called attention to the fact that at a previous 
hearing the presidents of the Rock Island and the Burlington 
said that if the Denver was to be grouped with any of its pres- 
ent connections, it should be grouped with the Missouri Pacific. 
They objected, he said, to its being grouped with the Santa Fe. 

Mr. Bush restated the objections the Missouri Pacific put 
pefore the Commission when the Frisco appeared asking for 
permission to buy the stock of the International & Great North- 
ern, the chief of which was that acquisition would interfere 
with inclusion of that road in the Chicago-Missouri Pacific group, 
and the furnishing of access into south Texas. 

In a statement read by Frank H. Moore, general solicitor 
of the Kansas City Southern, on behalf of the executive com- 
mittee of that road, the proposal to consolidate the railroads 
into a limited number of systems was strongly condemned. Mr. 
Moore explained that L. F. Loree, chairman of the board, had 
planned to submit the statement but could not on account of 
jlness, but that he would appear later for cross-examination. 

The executive committee began by saying that there were 
only 89 separate Class I railroad systems instead of 188 as or- 
dinarily stated. 

“The number of Class I railroads in the United States as 
customarily reported is 188, but if we group together those ac- 
tually parts of systems and so operated, there were on Decem- 
ber 31, 1921, no more than 109 such roads,” the committee said. 
“Tf, further, we make reduction for such consolidations as sub- 
sequent purchases indicate; for lines separately shown but 
which may be grouped because of control by large personal or 
corporate investors, the number becomes no more than 89. 

“We submit that quite a different mental impression is 
created if we consider the actual 89 separate properties rather 
than the 188 inaccurately spoken of. 

“The tentative plan for farther concolidations will not ac- 
complish its avowed object of supporting the weak lines, and 
producing systems of equal strength and importance, and uni- 
form earnings. 

“The purpose of the further consolidation of these roads 
into about 19 systems, as indicated in the act, is to insure the 
solvent operation of the weak lines under a group system of 
rates and fares by a skillful arbitrary uniting of the same with 
their stronger neighbors, making them a charge on the latter. 
This purpose is so socialistic in its tendency so contrary to the 
genius of our institutions so violative of the protection afforded 
by the Constitution, that it is not our purpose to discuss the 
matter from that point of view, believing that it can be but 
a passing phase of the political embarrassment growing out of 
the war. 

“The systems suggested by the Commission in its report 
in Docket 12964 sufficiently indicate in themselves the imprac- 
tical and unworkable character of the proposed grouping. ‘The 
contrast between the proposed Union Pacific system with its 
24,861 miles of road, and the proposed Norfolk & Western sys- 
tem with its 2,805 miles of road; between the proposed Penn- 
sylvania system with its good earnings per mile of about $34,- 
000, and the proposed Pere Marquette system with its gross 
earnings per mile of about $8,000, and similar abnormalities, 
sufficiently condemn it. 

“It is questionable whether the overhead expense would be 
reduced by the proposed consolidations, and in any event the 
‘saving’ would be insignificant. What is needed is not a re- 
duction in overhead expense, but more efficient staffs. 

“It is frequently urged in support of a consolidation that 
the general expense of supervision are thereby greatly reduced, 
and consequent economies affected. It is true that in the 
group of systems of more than 10,000 miles the salaries of gen- 
eral officers, clerks and attendants, absorb no more than 1.83 
per cent of the gross operating revenues, while these expenses 
in the other groups are somewhat larger.” 

The committee said were all lines to effect such an econ- 
omy, there would be a gross saving of $8,960,709 annually. 

“But certainly no such sum, so insignificant in its relation 
to the five and one-half billions of gross income, would justify 
the changes contemplated, did they entail no more serious con- 
Sequences than a rearrangement of control,” the committee said 
and then continued as follows: 


© The difference in this item of expense of 1.41% on the Atchison, 
opeka & Santa Fe Ry., the lowest, and of 2.26% on the Chicago, 
Milwaukee & St. Paul Ry., the highest, of the systems operating over 
10,000 miles, is .85%, and is itself greater than the difference between 
the average of the systems of over 10,000 miles, 1.83%, and the average 
of the systems of less than 1,000 miles, 2.38%, which is no more than 
‘55%. A study of this item in all the lines enumerated utterly dis- 
sredits the assumption that mere size will insure economy. There are 
_ lines in the group of systems having from 1,000 to 2,500 miles of 
ine, in which this item of expense is less than on the Atchison, 
: ey & Santa Fe Ry., and there are two lines among these of less 
an 1,000 miles, where this is true; while there are ten lines in the 
free of systems having from 1,000 to 2,500 miles of line, in which 
s item of expense is less than on the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. 
— Ry., and there are 15 miles among those of less than 1,000 miles, 
will © this it true. Similar results for general operating economies 
be found by a more general study. We must look elsewhere for 
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an explanation, and need go no further now than to suggest that what 
the railroads of the country need at the present time in their service 
is not less but more brains. The roads, in our judgment, are generally 
understaffed and the staffs underpaid. The work of management has 
constantly increased in volume and intensity, has become less and less 
attractive, and the larger rewards of industry are added inducement 
to seek those fields for employment rather than the work of trans- 
portation. 5 : ‘ 

It is a matter of profound regret that, in a scheme so gigantic in 
its size, so revolutionary in its method, containing possibilities of so 
great losses and even disaster, the Commission has not seen its way 
clear to lay down some general principles that would guide the judg- 
ment of those whose interests are affected, in a study of the problem, 
in its effect on the proposed traffic regions, and upon the individual 
carriers. 

(a) Let us first say very frankly that we believe, as_we urged 
upon the Commission in our argument in the hearings in June, 1920, 
that a great error was committed in not << off the southwest as 
a separate freight rate region, that is to say, ‘‘that porton of the state 
of Missouri south of the Missouri River, the states of Arkansas, 
Oklahoma and Texas, and that part of Louisiana lying west of the 
Mississippi River.’”’ This territory, containing about 475,000 square 
miles, an area about the size of France, Germany, Belgium, Holland, 
Denmark and Switzerland, and inhabited by about 12,100,000 people, 
measuring roughly 800 miles north and south from the Rio Grande 
River to the Kansas line, and 700 miles east and west from the 
Mississippi River to the foothills of the Rocky Mountain range, con- 
stitute a vast empire. These southwestern lines really constitute a 
distinct group, with its own peculiar needs. It was, in our opinion, 
a fundamental error for the Interstate Commerce Commission to 
attach them to the lines in the northwestern group, seeking to make 
them subordinate to those lines, and dependent upon them and upon 
the cities of ie , Minneapolis-St. Paul and Omaha, when they are 
in fact quite capable of self-support and development, and should be 
at the service, and seeking to promote the interest, of their par- 
ticular territory and its dominating centers, Kansas City, St. Louis, 
Memphis, New Orleans, Houston, Dallas, San Antonio and El Paso. 
It is as naturally, and for much the same reasons, distinguished from 
the northwestern region as is the Southern Classification territory 
distinguished from the eastern traffic region. The fact is that the 
products of these two sections are largely similar; the lines included 
therein serve all the cotton producing territory of the country, and 
their rate structures are upon approximately the same basis. j 

The roads in the Southwestern Region, excluding 768.30 miles of 
Missouri, Kansas & Texas Railway, 923.33 miles of the St. Louis-San 
Francisco Ry.,°and 2,618.67 miles of the Missouri Pacific Ry., outside 
the region, and including 960.22 miles of the Atchison, Topeka & 
Santa Fe Ry., and 2,520.61 miles of the Chicago, Rock Island & Pa- 
cific Ry., lying within the region, and prorating the earnings upon 
those parts of systems, give the following features: 


Average operated (1919) mileS...........cceceeeees 34,861 
PPOPSTEY. [IVOMCBOME 0.0.6. 0:66.5 0 cise wees cs ciereeveeees $1,916,685,640 
6 per cent on property investment.............++: $ 115,001,138 


(b) An initial error, if persisted in, leads on to the commission 
of others, and the effect of this initial error in marking out the traffic 
regions is reflected in the grouping of lines here under consideration. 

If a traffic region is expected to provide for the support and de- 
velopment of the lines serving it, then lines serving other regions 
and having their principal interest therein, should not be permitted 
to intrude into it. The proposed grouping violates this condition. 

(c) There is in the region a total mileage of 34,861. A careful 
study should be made of the several lines, parts of lines between 
terminals, branches, etc., with a view to determining what mileage 
has no economic justification. For the purpose of illustration, we 
assume that 4,861 miles will be found to fall within this catagory. For 
the most part, they should be taken up and scrapped. For the small 
remainder, if no system is willing to assume the speculative risk of 
ownership, and there is believed to be a necessity for their opera- 
tion, they should be subsidized by the state and the losses made good 
out of taxes. What the state wants and takes the state should pay 
for; the Constitution says it must and it is the custom among honest 
men, 

(d) Some agreement should be come to as to the size of a 
system that may be adequately administered by one organization, 
that will conveniently serve the communities in which it is located, 
and that is small enough to maintain a personal relation between 
its responsible officers and the communities, corporations and indi- 
viduals with whom it is in constant touch. We have assumed a limi- 
tation of roughly 5,000 miles, largely upon the belief that the gen- 
eral officers should personally go over their entire line at least twice 
each year, allowing proper time for getting in touch with operating, 
commercial and other matters requiring personal attention in the 
various localities. This would contemplate, in the Southwestern Re- 
gion, two east and west lines, two north and south lines, one gen- 
erally east of the Ozarks and one west of the Ozarks, and two lines 
running F comeyger A southeast and northeast. 

(c) here should be a careful study of the traffic as now mov- 
ing uppn all mileage, with a view to determining its rate of growth, 
direction, character, etc., as a study of the physical characteristics 
of the region and the physical and operating characteristics of the 
lines. This last has to some extent been covered by Professor 
Ripley, but should be carried much farther. Especially should the 
main traffic routes be clearly indicated and the points where the 
movement thins out to the minimum, and the divisions and group- 
ings should be skilfully adapted to those governing conditions. 

But the beneficial results of consolidation such as are here under 
consideration are purely speculative, speculative to the point of the 
fantastic, making the venture hazardous in the extreme, and one 
well to be avoided by the prudent and responsible. It is the claim 
of the Kansas City Southern Railway Company that it is simply 
able to adequately serve the territory in which it is located;. that 
no complaint is made of, and that there is no reflection upon, its 
service or provision of facilities for service demanded or anticipated 
in the immediate future; that it is its right that it be left alone to 
discharge the duties undertaken through its charter and had in 
mind when its organization was perfected and the capital raised 
for its construction and working: and it makes this declaration of 

its belief that the district for whose business it competes and the 
interest of its Security holders will be best served if it be left alone 
to work out its destiny in the light of its experience in its own way. 


T. J. Freeman, general counsel for the receivers of the Texas 
& Pacific, objected to elimination of the International & Great 
Northen from system No. 19, where it was placed by the Com- 
mission in the tentative plan. If the I. & G. N. were taken out 
of the proposed group, Mr. Freeman contended, the whole group 
would fall. : 

The hearing then reverted to systems 14 and 15, rebuttal 
testimony being put in by witnesses for the Great Northern and 
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Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul. The testimony was of a detailed 
character and involved many exhibits. 


Hale Holden Submits Plan 


Hale Holden, president of the Chicago, Burlington & Quincy, 
submitted a plan for the consolidation of the western railroads 
into four systems of approximately 30,000 miles each and with 
a property investment in each system of approximately two 
billion dollars. Each system would have access to the Great 
Lakes, Gulf of Mexico and the Pacific coast. The plan was 
submitted as an alternative to that part of the Commission’s 
tentative plan as it relates to the western roads and was de- 
veloped by Mr. Holden at the request of Commissioner Hall. Mr. 
Holden had said at a previous hearing that he had an idea for 
the creation of four great western systems and the commissioner 
asked him to develop it for the benefit of the Commission. 

It was Mr. Holden’s belief that the tentative plan of the 
Commission must be revised either to provide for smaller sys- 
tems or for larger systems than those proposed in order to 
preserve competition and allow for future development. In prin- 
ciple, he said, each western system should have access to the 
Gulf of Mexico and the Pacific coast, so that each system would 
have reasonably equal competitive opportunities, and because 
the effect of competition of traffic moving through the Panama 
Canal is making it evident that new routes for the movement 
of traffic are being developed throughout the west. 

The four systems were designated by Mr. Holden as the 
Burlington, Union Pacific, Santa Fe and Southern Pacific. He 
submitted maps showing that, in geographical extent, the pro- 
posed systems would not be materially more widely extended 
than several of the systems proposed by the Commission or 
several of the existing systems today, such as the Burlington, 
Northern Pacific, Great Northern and Colorado & Southern sys- 
tem, the Union Pacific, the Santa Fe or the Southern Pacific 
systems. 

Mr. Holden said that the more important test of efficient 
management was in the volume and density of business, quan- 
tity of equipment, number of employes, and features of that 
kind. He introduced a table of figures comparing statistics of 
this kind on the four large groups proposed with similar statstics 
of traffic and operation on the New York Central and Pennsyl- 
vania, and showed that none of these western systems would 
approach the volume of traffic now being handled on either the 
New York Central or the Pennsylvania. Successful operation 
would be provided by a sensible scheme of administration, with 
proper subdivisions of mileage, and ample local authority to 
insure prompt and satisfactory public service, he said. 

Mr. Holden expressed the conviction that large systems of 
this type would soon prove to be in the interest of better service, 
more flexible car supply and eliminate a great deal of delay and 
expense which was now inevitable because of so many separate 
properties, interchange and inspection points and duplicate serv- 
ices and facilities. He thought that the interest of the shipping 
and traveling public would not suffer, but would be improved 
because, while competition would be fully preserved throughout 
the whole territory, a better general standard of service would be 
provided. 

Mr. Holden stated that the Burlington, Northern Pacific, 
Great Northern and Colorado & Southern were prepared to con- 
solidate if authority of the Commission were given, and urged 
that this permission be granted, so that a real beginning could 
be made in carrying out this important provision of the trans- 
portation act. Continuing, he said: 


We are here asking that they be grouped together as a preliminary 
step to that action. We have shown that important routes and chan- 
nels of trade and commerce have long since been established over 
these lines and claim the right, under the statute, to have these con- 
tinued. We have shown that the construction of the Chicago, Mil- 
waukee & St. Paul line throughout the territory occupied by the 
Northern lines, taken with other existing important through lines, 
such as the Chicago & Northwestern, Soo Line, Union Pacific and 
Southern Pacific, provide active competition for all but approximately 
2 per cent of the total tonnage handled by the Northern Pacific and 
Great Northern together, so that the grouping of these lines for pur- 
pose of consolidation will in no way transgress the command of the 
statute that ‘‘competition shall be preserved as fully as possible.”’ 

The reason which seems to have controlled the Commission in the 
develonment of the tentative plan appears to be a problem of finding 
a suitable grouping for the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul line and to 
accomplish this that line has been grouped with the Great Northern. 
A study of the western railroad map has convinced me that there are 
several rational alternate suggestions which would indicate that the 
extreme measure of divorcing Great Northern from Burlington is 
not necessary. 


Each western group in the plan is provided with two 
through lines to the Pacific coast. Mr. Holden said that unless 
the recent decision in the Central Pacific case were changed, 
the combined Southern Pacific-Rock Island group was practically 
afforded two through routes for transcontinental business and 
that the tentative plan to allocate the Denver & Rio Grande 
and Western Pacific to the Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe also 
afforded that system two separate and distinct routes between 
the middle West and the Pacific coast; also the Commission 
proposed to group the Union Pacific and Chicago & Northwest- 
ern, indicating a consolidated system from Duluth and Chicago 
to Los Angeles, San Francisco and Seattle. It would seem, 
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therefore, to follow, Mr. Holden said, that in geographical extent 
alone western groups covering generally the entire western ter. 
ritory offer no objection. Continuing, he said: 


The provision for each of these four western groups of alternate 
through routes connecting in the west will plainly be in the interest 
of better and more efficient handling of cars, shorter routing by the 
direct line and the wider distribution of traffic over the lines of each 
system. 

The western mileage is already in a general sense largely groupeg 
in a few large systems, loosely welded together but definitely related 
in physical, traffic and financial relations. There are, however, Several 
important independent and smaller lines. It appears to have been the 
view of the Commission that further progress toward a lesser number 
of systems and a greater degree of association is expected in western 
territory. I have adopted the view of the Commission that in Carry- 
ing out these requirements western systems should be based upon 
points like Chicago and St. Louis where immediate connection ig 
made with eastern and southeastrn railroads and the whole basis of 
the suggestion which I shall make rests upon the assumption that this 
course is logical and necessary. 

Present day conditions are the result of gradual growth and the 
sensilive balance of interchange relations between connecting carriers 
in western territory cannot be disturbed without serious results 
unless in the changes that are made a similar balance is restored, ' 

Without including some of the smaller mileage which in great 
systems would be only of a branch line character, western operated 
mileage may be stated as approximately 135,000 miles and divided 
into four parts roughly would indicate systems of somewhat Over 
30,000 miles each. Assuming that the law contemplates average con- 
ditions throughout the western rate group so that there may be intelli- 
gent rate administration of the territory and fairly equal competitive 
opportunity, each system with the other, it seems necessarily to follow 
that these western systems based on Chicago and St. Louis should 
each have an outlet throughout the southwest and to the Gulf of 
Mexico, including access to Mexico and access throughout western 
territory to the Pacific ocean. Exact quality cannot be secured upon 
any possible plan, but a reasonable approximation of like conditions 
is all that is available and all that the statute requires, 

I hope I may escape the charge that I am undertaking to make a 
map of western territory or even to argue the future of other western 
systems with which I obviously have no concern and for which | 
carry no responsibility. I hope, however, to be helpful in the making 
of these tentative suggestions and acknowledge that the reason they 
are made is because I am persuaded that it is unwise, impossible and 
unnecessary to break up the long-standing, and as I believe, efficient 


—_, relationship beween Burlington, Great Northern and Northern 
ie. 


It is obvious that groups of the character suggested will neces- 
sarily involve considerable study as to the many details which are 
presented, but which I have not in this general study undertaken to 
deal with. It would seem necessary, before considering details of 
lesser importance, to consider the general plan in its broader aspects, 


The operated mileage, investment in road and equipment, 
net railway operating revenue, and percentage earned in the 
year 1922 by the roads in the suggested groups were shown by 
Mr. Holden in the following table: 


Investment Net rail- 

Operated in road way operat- Per 

mileage. and equipment. ing income. cent, 

I ee ee 30,219 $1,996,358,033 $70,915,235 3.55 
i ae eae 35,483 2,253,997,382 95,092,589 4,22 
Lo, ea 35,349 2,342,101,999 84,528,974 3.61 
ey 32,515 2,282,001, 214 70,900,232 3.11 
IE  naren:sdrn Carano $133,566 $8,874,458,628 $321,437,030 3.62 


The groups proposed by Mr. Holden were described by him 
as follows: 


_. Group 1 is composed of Burlington, Great Northern, Northern Pa- 
cific; Spokane, Portland & Seattle; Colorado & Southern; Fort Worth 
& Denver City; Wichita Valley and Trinity & Brazos Valley, all at 
present associated lines through financial relations and long standing 
close traffic interchange relations. These lines aggregate 27,813 miles 
of operated mileage and 27,087 miles of owned mileage. To these have 
been added the Chicago Great Western, Green Bay & Western, Kansas 
City Southern, Louisiana Railway & Navigation Company, and also 
the Colorado & Wyoming, a small separately owned property in the 
state of Colorado. By these additions the operated mileage has been 
increased 3,132 miles and the owned mileage 2,990 miles, a moderate 
addition only to the present system mileage, which has been long 
associated under the circumstances before recited. 

Group 2 proposes the association of Santa Fe, Chicago & North- 
western system lines, the Iron Range roads, the Soo Line, the Chi- 
cago & Eastern Illinois, St. Louis-Southwestern, certain other smaller 
properties, and one-half interest in the Denver & Rio Grande, Denver 
& Salt Lake and Western Pacific. Without pausing at this time to 
discuss less important details, the association of Santa Fe with 
Chicago & Northwestern and Chicago & Hastern Illinois seems to 
represent a rational instance of what may logically and properly be 
done, particularly where effort, as indicated in the language of the 
Commission's report of August 3, 1921, is made to ‘minimize dismem- 
berment of existing lines or systems.’’ By Chicago & Eastern Illinois 
southern Illinois coal may move over one-line haul to the market ter- 
ritory afforded by Chicago & Northwestern, and Chicago & North- 
western secures not only a line into St. Louis, but also an outlet at 
the Ohio River into the southeast. 

Group 3. As before indicated, the proposed Southern Pacific-Rock 
Island group as planned by the Commission contemplates not only 
transcontinental mileage as today in effect via El Paso gateway, but 
indicates mileage to Denver and Colorado from the east and_via 
Central Pacific from San Francisco to Ogden and Salt Lake City. 
The addition of the Missouri Pacific and Missouri, Kansas & Texas 
systems to this group is suggested, together with certain other 1inés, 
including the El Paso & Southwestern. By connection south from St. 
Louis a shorter and more direct route into the southwest, at least 
an alternate route of an efficient character, is developed. The same 
is true of the more direct mileage south from Kansas City occupying 
a different belt of territory than that now served by the Rock Island 
lines leading southwesterly from Kansas City. The two lines from 
Missouri River to Colorado points occupy distinct portions of Kansas 
and Colorado, but both ending at Colorado need consideration for 
business beyond. To bridge the gap between Colorado and Utah and 
again to contribute strength to the Denver & Rio Grande for its 
future development and improvement and including the Denver & 
Salt Lake, one-half ownership of the Denver & Rio Grande and 
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penver & Salt Lake is suggested for this Southern Pacific-Rock 
roup. 
ae ED 4, The grouping of the Union Pacific and Chicago, Mil- 
waukee & St. Paul has already been suggested and it is evident that 
whether the present suggestions for four groups are entertained or 
not, that suggestion has merit and is entitled to consideration. Broad- 
ening the proposal, however, to include a discussion of the four-group 
plan, it is proopsed that Union Pacific system lines and Chicago, Mil- 
waukee & St. Paul system lines be grouped with Chicago & Alton, 
nneapolis & St, Louis, St. Louis-San Francisco, Wabash lines west 
of the Mississippi River, Texas & Pacific and International & Great 
Northern. The decision of the Commission in the Central Pacific 
case assures the Union Pacific of a continued close traffic relationship 
with that line and thereby the continuance of its present effective 
through route between the Missouri River and San Francisco. I have 
already indicated the merit, as I see it, of the association of Union, 
pacific with Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul, providing again an 
aiternate through route between the widdle west and the northwest, 
with resulting advantages which have been indicated. By the addi- 
tin of the Chicago & Alton and the Wabash lines west of the 
Mississippi River, direct connection between Kansas City and_St. 
louis and between Omaha and St. Louis and_ between Kansas City, 
st, Louis and Des Moines and territory beyond, is secured. In addi- 
tin the important Chicago & Alton line between Chicago and St. 
Louis is added. With the St. Louis-San Francisco, one of the stronger 
southwestern systems provides mileage from St. Louis and Kansas 
City into the southwest and the addition of the Texas & Pacific pro- 
yides access to New Orleans, and the International & Great Northern 
to Houston and Galveston. The Texas and Pacific includes the pres- 
ent line to El Paso with access to Mexico as the traffic with that 
country may in the future develop. : 

I think I have shown that groups of the size suggested are 
not substantially larger in geographical extent nor in volume of 
pusiness nor other features taxing management than features of 
the tentative plan and precedents in present day operation justify. 
It appears to be the presumption of the law that the consolidation 
of railroads into a limited number of systems is in the public in- 
terest and by this is meant that larger systems will be productive 
of better and more efficient transportation and greater economy in 
operation. The history of American railroads has been one of 
steady development into larger operations and larger systems, 
although for a time delayed and impeded by the policy of the 
Sherman Act, which now is in a measure behind us under the pol- 
icy announced in the Transportation Act, and as recently in- 
terpreted in the Central Pacific decision. I do not believe that 
the full benefits which the public expects to secure through these 
consolidation provisions will arrive unless a courageous and com- 
prehensive view is adopted. 

Finally, I predict that the courage and ability of American 
railroad management, if permitted to do so, will demonstrate the 
value of great western systems similar in type to those I have 
suggested, and I offer these suggestions in the belief that they 
are sound in principle and with the hope that they may be of 
assistance to the Commission in the solution of the difficult prob- 
lem that confronts it. 


PARCEL POST REGULATIONS 


(Commerce Reports.) 
The Costa Rican Government has established the follow- 
ing charges on parcel-post matter, under the provisions of the 
Pan American conference, effective Jaunary 7: 


A fixed charge against the addressee of 10 cents (United States 
gold) per package, in addition to the customs duties, on goods pro- 
ceeding from any of the signatory countries; a storage charge on goods 
not withdrawn in ten days, counting from the date on which the 
noticé of their receipt was sent to the addressee, such charge to be 
0.10 colon ($0.0025, at rate of February 1) for every kilogram or 
fraction of a kilogram for each ten days or fraction thereof. 

The fact that the Pan American convention has been rati- 
fied by the United States and by Argentina, Paraguay, and Ur- 
uguay has led to the inference that the indemnity provided 
in that convention for the loss, damage, or rifling of registered 
parcel-post packages is applicable to our service to those coun- 
tries. Unfortunately this is not the case, since the convention 
specifically states that where registered parcel-post service is 
not already in operation between the United States and any 
country signatory to the convention such service is not pro- 
vided by the ratification of the convention. It is, therefore, 
hot possible to register parcel-post packages between the United 
States and the three countries named. 

Catalogues from the United States should not be sent to 
Spain by parcel post, owing to the delays encountered and the 
charges levied under existing conditions, but should be dis- 
patched as third-class mail. Under the terms of the Spanisk- 
American postal convention, single volumes of printed books 
not exceeding 11 pounds in weight, or packages of books not 
exceeding 8 pounds 12 ounces in weight, will be accepted as 
third-class mail at a rate of 1 cent for each 2 ounces or frac- 
tion thereof. Aside from the delays encountered in shipping 
catalogues by parcel post, the charges assessed by Spain are 
sufficiently high to put an appreciable burden on the addressee 
and thus prejudice him against the firm sending the catalogue. 
If shipped as third-class mail matter, it will be delivered in 
Spain without an additional charge. (Consul Ralph J. Totten, 
Barcelona, January 13.) 

The Egyptian Government has announced that, effective 
January 15, it will accept for delivery in the United States by 
parcel post samples of raw cotton and cotton refuse, if these 
are addressed to “United States Department of Agriculture, 
Federal] Horticultural Board, Washington, D. C.,” or to the same 

€partment, Ferry Building, San Francisco, Calif. The name 
= address of the final addressee should be indicated in the 
ower left-hand corner of the address side of the wrapper. When 
received in the United States the parcels will be examined and, 
dreesctSintection when necessary, will be delivered to the ad- 


These provisions are not applicable to samples of cotton 
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and cotton refuse which in any way affect the rules prohibiting 
the import into America of cotton-seed (including cotton in 
husks) and husks of cotton-seed, as indicated on pages 154—155 
of the Postal Guide for 1922. 
andria, January 16.) 


(Consul Lester Maynard, Alex- 





EDGAR IMPROVED CAR SEAL 


BEWLEY MILLS, Fort Worth, Texas, says: 
‘We have been using your Edgar Security 
First Seals for a number of years. This is 
the most satisfactory seal which we have 
tried, and we are very much pleased with 
our experience with same.” 


The Edgar Steel Seal & Mig. Co., Lawrence, Kansas 


EXPORT 
MANAGERS 
Ww A N T E D oe ‘PREPARE NOW 


In your spare hours, in your own home you can master the principles of export 
and qualify for one of these splendid positions. The training is thorough and 
complete. Send for full information today. Now! AMERICAN COMMERCE 
ASSOCIATION, 4043 Drexel Blvd., Dept. 23-A, Chicago, III. 





Ask for Samples 
and Prices Today 


SALARIES 


$3500 to $7500 


The need for trained men is t. You 
can quickly train your for this 
splendid profession and jump to mag- 


We Bind The Traffic World 


In Best Grade Buckram for $1.75 Per Volume (26 Numbers) 
Prompt Service and Quality Work Guaranteed 
We also Bind All Kinds of Publications 


The Book Shop Bindery 


314-322 West Superior Street, Chicago 





POSITIONS WANTED OR OPEN 


GOOD TRAFFIC MEN ARE MORE THAN EVER IN DEMAND 
and THE TRAFFIC WORLD is the logical medium for getting the 
men and the positions in touch with each other. The rates for 
classified advertisements are as follows: First insertion, $1.00 per line, 
minimum charge $3.00; succeeding insertions, per line, 50c; 10 words 
to the line; numbers and abbreviations counted as words; 6 point type; 
payable in advance. Answers to keyed advertisements forwarded free 
and _all correspondence held in strict confidence. The TRAFFIC 
WORLD, 418 South Market Street, Chicago, Ill. 











POSITION WANTED—Short line Auditor and Traffic Manager, 
now employed, desires position with substantial. corporation. Good 
record and references. Address E. A. V. 513, Traffic World, Chicago. 


. 





POSITION WANTED—tTraffic and export man, age 28, wide and 
varied experience all phases domestic and foreign transportation, 
thorough knowledge traffic problems, customs and claim work. Excel- 
lent references. Initial salary about $175 per month. Address E. R. 
C., Traffic World, Chicago. 





POSITION WANTED—As Traffic Manager or assistant, with in- 
dustrial railroad or steamship company; twelve years’ railroad ex- 
perience. Familiar import, export, port facilities. Age thirty. Phila- 
delphia or eastern territory preferred, but not essential. Address W. 
D. B., 6325 Ross St., Germantown, Philadelphia, Pa. 





WANTED—Seven salesmen experienced in the sale of Traffic Serv- 
ice. To such as can successfully handle this line we offer an opportu- 
nity to connect with the largest, oldest and best equipped Traffic 
Bureau in the country. We pay better commissions and our clients 
renew, so salesmen have an established business; besides, as we fur- 
nish the service promised, you can go back and sell their neighbors 
and do not need to dodge anyone you have previously sold. We want 
only high class, experienced salesmen who have actually made good. 
We also can use four Hard Boiled rate men after March first. Freight 
Audit Company, Chicago. 





HELP WANTED, MALE—Traffic Managers, either railroad or 
industrial, to devote all or spare time’ to an excellent money making 
proposition in following cities: Baltimore, Boston, Camden, Philadel- 
phia, Akron, Buffalo, Chicago, Cincinnati, Cleveland, Columbus, De- 
troit, Indianapolis, Milwaukee, Pittsburgh, Rochester, St. Louis, 
Toledo. Address C. C. W., Traffic World, Chicago. 


POSITION WANTED—As Traffic Manager or Assistant for large 
industrial concern. Twelve years’ experience; thoroughly familiar 
with procedure before the Interstate Commerce Commission. _Mar- 
ried. Age 34. First class references. Address H. I. T. 509, Traffic 
World, Chicago. 


POSITION WANTED—Traffic Executive, Traffic Manager or As- 
sistant. Nine years’ railroad, five years’ industrial experience. Now 
averaging $30,000 yearly savings present employer. Thoroughly versed 
imports and exports. Let me show you how to market your products 
in territories you cannot now enter because of discriminatory freight 
rates. Will go any section country. Desire change account limited 
future present position. Interview appreciated. Address R. A, M., 
Traffic World, Chicago. 
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NEW YORK PORT PLAN 


The Trafic World New York Bureau 


Plans of the Port of New York Authority for comprehensive 
development railroad and steamship facilities at the harbor have 
been reported to the legislatures of New York and New Jersey. 
The statement was sent to the governors of both states and was 
referred by them to the legislative bodies. 

The Port Authority makes reference to the hearings to be 
held in New York, March 15, by the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission, the result of which, it hopes, will be to bring the rail- 
roads into line in carrying out plans now formulated. Reference 
is made by the Port Authority to its intervention in several 
traffic problems, notably the potato embargo last summer, and to 
savings to consumers which it claims were effected. The state- 
ment says in part: 


Marked advance has been made in the effectuation of the Com- 
prehension Plan for .the development of the Port of New York, 
as approved by the states of New York and New Jersey and the 
federal government. Full powers are now vested in the Port 
Authority through congressional action, and it is now a federal 
instrumentality co-operating with all other federal agencies for 
improving port conditions. Engineering studies have been made 
to determine on definite steps and their order in consummation of 
the program for co-ordinating and extending railroad facilities. 

Acting in conjunction with the Port Authority, the Interstate 
Commerce Commission has served orders upon the railroads enter- 
ing the port, to the end that the Comprehensive Plan may be car- 
ried out without delay in the interests of the nation’s commerce. 
Through intervention of the Port Authority threatened changes 
of transportation methods in handling of foodstuffs have been 
averted and additional costs to consumers prevented. This referred 
particularly to the potato embargo last summer, when the Penn- 
sylvania Railroad sought to deliver only to a produce yard in 
Kearny, N. J., instead of to its Manhattan piers. The Port Author- 
ity brought proceedings before the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion, which resulted in the rescinding of the embargo. 

An investigation is being made in co-operation with official and 
private agencies to reduce expenses of distribution and marketing 
of foodstuffs in the metropolitan district. National and interna- 
tional attention has been directed to present and future advan- 
tages of the Port of New York and pre-eminence of the metropoli- 
tan district as the nation’s greatest market. The public has been 
informed of the direct relationship of port development to its per- 
sonal interests. Increased appropriations for federal waterway 
improvements within the port district are urged by the Port 
Authority and emphasis has been laid on their national signifiance 
and importance. 


Referring to the hearings to be held this month, the Port 
Authority says: g 


Since it was not found practical to bring about by negotia- 
tions a common agreement among the executives, who are account- 
able to different groups of owners, each being chiefly concerned 
by his personal responsibility to his own group, it became neces- 
sary to utilize the federal grant of powers vested in the Interstate 
Commerce Commission and the Port Authority, and thus avoid 
further and unnecessary delay in the effectuation of the com- 
prehensive plan. The information which the staff of the Port 
Autnority has secured will be presented for the purposes of de- 
termining what steps are now economically practicable in the 
effectuation of the comprehensive plan and what steps will im- 
prove the present practices and service, utilizing existing facili- 
ties as far as practicable, as required by the law. 

An official record will be created upon which judicial deter- 
minations can be based, and upon which orders can be made. Indi- 
vidual prejudices, of course, will have to give way to what is 
proved to be essential and necessary in the public interest. The 
commissioners are convinced that the state and congressional 
— clears the way, and effective progress can now be 
made. 


The great amount of engineering research necessary in con- 
nection with the plan and details of the various conferences that 
have been held are also outlined in the report, which continues: 


The subject is so vast that continuous field work must be car- 
ried on under the direction of the engineers and results assembled, 
classified and codified by the statisticians and accountants of the 
staff. It must be kept in mind that the Port Authority must de- 
velop the economic proof to support each of the various steps to 
be taken. This must be done whether for work to be undertaken 
by_the Port Authority for which it is to issue bonds or support 
orders ayrtng | change in the methods and use of existing facili- 
ties. The time is now at hand when improvements in the methods 
of operating existing facilities can and should be made, and when 
instituted, these improvements will in turn accelerate the begin- 
ning of fe aggre sad ge vg facilities contemplated in the plan... 

If one railroad only were serving the port or if all the sys- 
tems were under one consolidated management, many of the im- 
provements planned could have been and probably would have 
been made long ago, with resultant benefit to the carriers and to 
the puklic interest. The Port Authority is well aware and has at 
all times been careful to take into account the consideration 
that the credit and ability of the carriers to comply with the 
needs of commerce must be conserved, and that proposed changes 
must be made under such circumstances as will benefit the com- 
merce of the port without injuring the carriers. 

The analysis of the Bistate Commission and the studies of the 
Port Authority, however, clearly confirm the opinion expressed by 
the [nterstate Commerce Commission in the New York harbor 
case, that much of the burdensome and wasteful expense which 
the carriers and the commerce now bear is attributable to the 
policy which has heretofore prevailed of individual and com- 
petitive development, without any co-ordinated plan for unified 
operation of terminals. 


The report was signed by Eugenius H. Outerbridge, chair- 
man; Alfred E. Smith, who served until January 1, and Lewis 
H. Pounds, for New York, the New Jersey signers being J. 
ged Smith, vice-chairman, Dewitt Van Buskirk and Frank 
R. Ford. 
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Railroads serving the port of New York are now working 
out a plan of cooperation with the Port of New York Authority 
for the development of the harbor, according to a statement 
from Robert S. Binkerd, vice-chairman of the Committee op 
Public Relations of the Eastern Railroads. It was indicateg 
that while the carriers were not prepared to accept the sug: 
gestions of the Port Authority in their entirety, an effort would 
be made to agree on a practicable scheme. Francis Lee Stuart 
consulting engineer, has been retained by the railroads for this 
purpose. 

The Port Authority announces that it has completed pre 
arations for the hearings, which are to be held jointly with 
the Interstate Commerce Commission on March 15, at 11 Broad. 
way. The case of the Port Authority, which applied to the 
Interstate Commerce Commission last fall to compel the rajj. 
roads to follow the comprehensive development plan authorized 
by Congress, will be in charge of General George W. Goethals, 

Mr. Binkerd says: 


Francis Lee Stuart, consulting engineer, has been retained by the 
railroads serving the Port of New York to investigate and report on 
transportation matters in the Port of New York as they affect the 
railroads individually and collectively. 

Mr. Stuart has recently held a number of conferences with repre- 
sentatives of various departments of the railroads with a view to de- 
veloping current facts for the purpose of enabling the railroads to 
co-operate with the Port Authority as far as they consistently can, 
Discussions have been had with engineering and traffic men and par- 
ticular attention has been given to the proposed belt lines in New 
Jersey, advocated by the Port Authority. Existing distributing and 
collecting facilities of the railroads in this connection are being 
carefully studied. 


SUBSIDY BILL DEAD 
; The Trafic World Washington Bureau 


With Senator Jones, chairman of the Senate commerce com- 
mittee, in charge of the Administration ship subsidy bill, admit- 
ting that he was beaten by the filibusterers, attention was di- 
rected to the problem confronting the President and the Shipping 
Board because of the failure of the Administration’s program for 
disposing of the war-built government fleet of merchant vessels. 

The Shipping Board is regarded generally in Washington as 
being full of political dynamite. It is conceded that a decision 
must be reached as to whether or not the government is going 
to remain in the shipping business and operate ships at a loss. 
Congress itself may later settle the matter decisively by refusing 
te make apprepriations to cover the losses from operations. 
There is considerable doubt as to whether the next Congress 
will appropriate money for the fleet. The board has considerable 
money available from liquidation sales, but when this has been 
used to the extent authorized by Congress another appeal will 
have to be made for funds. 

Certain opponents of the Administration program for a sub- 
sidy favor continued government operation of ships, at least for 
a number of years. But whether the majority in Congress in the 
next few years will view the matter in the same light is regarded 
as doubtful. 

The Senate put off administering an official sleeping potion 
to the subsidy bill until February 26 and then again deferred 
action. On February 24 Senator Robinson of Arkansas, lead- 
ing the anti-subsidy forces, moved that the bill be recommitted 
to committee, which is one way of killing a bill. Senator Curtis, 
however, obtained a unanimous-consent agreement to defer con- 
sideration of the motion until February 26 so that other business 
could be attended to. This occurred after the Senate had de- 
cided by a vote of 46 to 28 to make the shipping bill the unfin- 
ished business. 

Chairman Lasker of the Shipping Board announced Febru- 
ary 26, that, when the subsidy bill was declared dead, the 
Shipping Board would shortly announce a program that would 
be “as novel as it would be surprising.” He made this statement 
after a conference with President Harding and in response to 
inquiries as to what the board would do as the result of the 
fate of the subsidy bill. The chairman, who has been most 
hopeful that the bill would pass at this session, said the measure 
had not yet been “formally defeated.” 

The board has been prepared for the end which the bill 
faces, however, and has formulated a definite plan for continued 
operation of the government fleet—or, at least, a part of it. 
Mr. Lasker evaded questions as to details, declaring that he 
could add nothing to his original statement. The plan, how- 
ever, it is believed, involves a certain reduction in the number 
of vessels in operation because of existing ocean traffic condi- 
tions and the operation of the remaining vessels on a basis 
other than that now in existence under the M. O. 4 managing 
agency agreements. 

Private owners of American flag ships are entitled to know, 
as soon as possible, what the policy of the government is to be, 
Mr. Lasker said. He indicated that the new plan might be 
announced before March 5, when he will go to Florida with 
the President. 

Indications at the Shipping Board are that a number of 
the principal officials will not remain in the government service 
beyond next July. President Smull and Vice-President Love, of 
the Emergency Fleet Corporation, and others, recently attempted 
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Customs House Brokers 


MEXICO 


BRENNAN & LEONARD 


Customs House Brokers, Forwarding 
and Clearing House Agents 


LAREDO, TEXAS 
Branches in all Principal Cities in the Republic of Mexico 


Originators of package car service to 
Mexico City. 
































Operators of through package car 
service from St. Louis, Kansas City, Chi- 
cago and Dallas. 


Approximate time in transit from 
Laredo, Texas, to Mexico City, eight 
days. 


We are the connecting link between 
American railways and the Mexican rail- 
ways. 


Have banking arrangements making 
possible shipper’s order shipments to all 
points within the Republic of Mexico. 


Assume all pilferage risk of packages 
in our package cars south of the border. 

Our own warehouses in Laredo, Texas, 
and Mexico City. 


We have just completed a pamphlet in 
concrete form, giving complete data for 
the benefit of the American shipper in 
handling his business with the Republic 
of Mexico. This pamphlet will be mailed 
upon application. 






Now operating our own special trains 
throughout the Republic of Mexico 
and can assure prompt and efficient 
service throughout. 


HAL L. BRENNAN 





S. E. LEONARD 
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PORT OF 
HOUSTON 





Houston is preparing to take care of her enormous in- 
crease in business. 


During 1923 six new wharves and a million-bushel grain 
elevator will be added to her present facilities. 





Anderson-Clayton, the largest cotton factors of the South, 
have started construction of a 1,525-foot wharf, adjacent 
to the public wharves. 





This wharf will have a high-density shipside compress 
and ten warehouse units 100 by 150 feet. This plant is 
to be ready for operation August 1, 1923. 





.The Houston Lighting & Power Company recently pur- 
chased a site on the Channel, and have since started con- 
struction of a large electric power plant of 150,000 kw. 

ultimate capacity, which will enable them to supply power 

to all industries in Southeast Texas. 





The Stauffer Chemical Company, large manufacturers of 
commercial chemicals, are constructing a warehouse on 
the Channel, and expect soon to build a large chemical 
plant on this property. 





The Houston Harbor is fifty miles in length and has a 
present depth of thirty feet for thirty miles, and twenty- 
five feet for remainder of distance, with a bottom width 
of one hundred and ten to two hundred and fifty feet. 
Work is now in progress with four large hydraulic dredges 
to extend this thirty feet depth full length. 





Mr. Industrial and Traffic Man, does not this interest you? 
If so, address the 


DIRECTOR OF THE PORT 
Court House 





Houston, Texas 
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to resign, but agreed to stay with the board as long as Mr. 
Lasker remained. The latter plans to get away about the 
middle of June. - 

Though administration officials refused to discuss the de- 
tails of the new plan for operation of the ships owned by the 
government, it began to be apparent February 27 that the ad- 
ministration has formulated a program which will take it out 
of the business of operating ships and which probably will 
permit the sale of ships now being operated by managing 
agents to such agents at low prices and at terms which will 
permit payment to be made over a long period of years. 

It was officially declared at the White House February 27 
that, while the President was greatly disappointed that the sub- 
sidy bill was not permitted to reach a vote in the Senate, the 
administration would do the best it knew how without the 
aid of Congress to solve the merchant marine problem. It was 
authoritatively stated that the plan which would be shortly 
announced involved a policy of liquidation and the establish- 
ment of privately owned shipping lines. 

Under the Jones merchant marine act the Shipping Board, it 
is believed, has broad enough power to dispose of the ships 
owned by the government on almost any terms which it decides 
is in the best interest of the American merchant marine. The 
act provides that the board “is authorized and directed to sell, 
as soon as practicable, consistent with good business methods 
and the objects and purposes to be attained by this act, at public 
or private competitive sale after appraisement and due advertise- 
ment, to persons who are citizens of the United States except as 
provided in section 6 of this act, all of the vessels referred to in 
section 4 of this act or otherwise acquired by the board. Such 
sale shall be made at such prices and on such terms and condi- 
tions as the board may prescribe, but the completion of the pay- 
ment of the purchase price and interest shall not be deferred 
more than fifteen years after the making of the contract of sale.” 

It was said at the White House that the President had no 
regrets over the fight he had made for the subsidy bill and that 
he believed the nation had missed a great opportunity to estab- 
lish a merchant marine. 

The administration will adhere to its previously announced 
policy against abrogation of commercial treaties as provided by 
section 34 of the Jones act, it was said. Except as to that, it was 
said, the government will give all possible aid to the merchant 
marine under existing law. It was stated that financial aid could 
not be extended to private lines under the law. 

The ship subsidy bill was finally displaced in the Senate, Feb. 
28, by a vote of sixty-three to seven. The vote was on a motion 
of Senator Ladd to take up the filled milk bill, in which the 
agricultural bloc is interested. Prior to the milk bill vote the 
motion of Senator Robinson, of Arkansas, to recommit the sub- 
sidy bill was defeated by a vote of 48 to 36. The subsidy bill 
will remain on the calendar but will not be brought up for con- 
sideration again. 

Members of the Shipping Board devoted practically all their 
time this week to perfecting the plan which the Administration 
will put into operation as the result of the failure of the ship 
subsidy bill. Chairman Lasker said that, while the board had 
agreed on the principle of the plan, many details had to be 
worked out. The board planned to have the new program ready 
for publication March 5. 


NEW SHIP OPERATING PLAN 


The Trafic World New York Bureau 


A. D. Lasker, chairman of the Shipping Board, on a trip to 
New York, refused to divulge further details of the new policy 
which is now under consideration by the board, except to say 
that it would mark a drastic change from the present system. 
Meetings will be held in Washington late this week, at which 
the commissioners will perfect the plan which is to be an- 
nounced Sunday. 

Mr. Lasker was in New York on personal business, con- 
ferring with his partners in his advertising enterprises prepara- 
tory to his vacation in Florida. Apparently he did not talk with 
any locai steamship officials. 
board at 45 Broadway, spending the day at an uptown hotel. 

J. B. Smull and W. J. Love, president and vice-president, 
respectively, of the Emergency Fleet Corporation, said that they 
were not familiar, except in a general way, with the plans which 
the Shipping Board commissioners are considering. They cast 
some doubt on the reports that the board is to attempt to liqui- 
date the entire fleet through a forced sale with a drastic reduc- 
tion in prices of tonnage. They also intimated that there was 
to be no transfer of the fleet to a huge syndicate in New York or 
elsewhere. 

Comment from steamship men also discredited the report of 
a great syndicate. Officials of the leading companies, who would 
naturally hear of any proposed combination, said that no such 
plan has been discussed. It is believed that the board will change 
its allocation policy to throw greater responsibility on the opera- 
tors and also that a number of the concerns now handling gov- 
ernment ships will be cut down, but that no other policy is feasi- 
ble under existing conditions. 
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He did not visit the offices of the 
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It is understood that the board will eliminate the servicg 
showing the greatest losses, which will save a large part of 
the annual expenditure of $50,000,000, and will compel the re- 
maining operators to stay within fixed sums for each service 
The board will bear losses up to a certain sum. The operator 
will be allowed to retain any profit above that amount, but if he 
falls too far below the standard his vessels will be withdrawy 

The Shipping Board is now working on a new plan of opera. 
tions which will be made known when the fate of the Subsidy 
is decided by Congress, according to a statement by Joseph Ez 
Sheedy, vice-president of the Emergency Fleet Corporation jy 
charge of traffic, before the Propeller Club of New York lag 
week. Mr. Sheedy said the Board had accurate information op 
the cost of operation of each vessel managed by its operating 
companies and that those that did not reach the standards estap. 
lished by the Board would be eliminated. He also gave an oyt. 
line of the results accomplished under the new plans inaugurated 
in the last year. 

The tonnage carried in American vessels in 1922 was prac. 
tically as great as in 1921, said Mr. Sheedy, but the revenue per 
ton was about $6.50 as compared with $12.50. Since the gross 
income apparently could not be increased, due to low rates, it 
was necessary to reduce expenditures, he added. He expressed 
the opinion that operating costs generally could be cut 20 to 3 
per cent under proper management. 

Commenting on the Shipping Board budget of $138,000,00 
for the current year, Mr. Sheedy said this was to be met by the 
appropriation of $50,000,000 by Congress and by the income from 
operations and sales. Among the principal items of expense for 
ship operations are the following: fuel, 28 per cent; stevedore 
and cargo handling, 23 per cent; port charges, 10 per cent; re 
pairs, 12 per cent; and wages 12 per cent. 

Wages cannot be cut, said Mr. Sheedy, remarking that there 
should not be a return to the conditions at sea prevailing before 
the war. In this connection he declared that, while there were 
oe in the La Follette act, this legislation was largely bene- 

cial. 

The fuel problem is now largely in the hands of the Fue 
Conservation Committee, and it is expected that at least $1,500, 
000 will be saved out of a total expenditure of $25,000,000. It 
was estimated also that in the last eighteen months the Board 
had effected a saving of $2,500,000 on its stevedore charges. 

“The system of fixed charges which we are putting into 
operation has worked so successfully that I believe I can say 
now the figures will not be increased,” said Mr. Sheedy. “The 
indication is that we will save at least six per cent in an expendi- 
ture of $40,000,000, or approximately $2,500,000. The previous 
plan, with bills approved indiscriminately by the Shipping Board, 
gave the operators no incentive for efficiency. In making these 
fixed charges there was no attempt to cut them to the bone. 
We allowed for a fair margin of profit for good operators and at 
the same time made considerable savings for the Board.” 

The results of these policies, in Mr. Sheedy’s view, will be 
advantageous to American shipping regardless of the fate of the 
subsidy. 

Another point mentioned was the cost of maintenance of the 
tied up fleet. On this Mr. Sheedy said that since he took office 
the cost per ship has been reduced from $2340 to $1850 in the 
payroll alone, and that the total saving in the year has been 
about $1,000,000. 

Mr. Sheedy also referred to the Shipping Board and politics, 
saying that the policy of the Commissioners had been to exclude 
political influence entirely in selecting officials and employes of 
the Emergency Fleet Corporation, and that for his part he could 
say that not one man had been chosen because of politics. 


OIL RATES INCREASE 


The Trafic World New York Bureau 


The rapid advance in demand for tanker ships and the cot- 
sequent increase in intercoastal rates was the outstanding 
feature of the ship charter market last week in New York. The 
heavy movement of oil from California, requiring more thal 
double the volume of ship tonnage needed for the shorter rut 
from Mexico, has exhausted the supply of privately owned 
tankers under the American flag and has forced the steamship 
lines to go to the Shipping Board for vessels. , 

An indication of the trend of the tanker market was givel 
in the charter of the Shipping Board tank steamer Lio for 4 
voyage from California in early June to the North Atlantic with 
a full cargo of gasoline, 42 gallons to the barrel, at 90 cents & 
barrel. This was ten cents a barrel higher than the rate secure 
by the same steamer last week for April loading. The Board . 
obtained a rate of 85 cents a barrel for a full cargo of crude o 
from California to New York, an advance of 7% cents over 4 
previous fixture. A block of a half dozen tankers was fixed for 
full cargoes of crude oil from California to North Atlantic ports 
at 80 cents a barrel, to load over the remainder of 1923. 

Aside from the demand for tankers in the intercoastal trad 
the charter market continued sluggish, with sporadic activity in 
the sugar and coal trades. Practically all other markets Te 
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RENE RRS IR CT aE 





Firm Financial 
Foundation 


In selecting your freight forwarder it is 
particularly necessary for you to demand the 
strongest financial standing in your choice. 
Can you afford to entrust your goods to any 
but the most reliable? 


The House of Andrews, established in 
1884,enjoysa financial prestige second to none. 


Established 1884 


D.C. ANDREWS & CO., Inc. 


27-29 Water Street, New York 


Boston Office Philadelphia Office 
92 State Street 788 Drexel Building 










FREIGHT CAR REPAIR WORK 










We are equipped with the shop 
facilities and experienced labor 
to repair and build Railroad 
Freight Cars in our large new 
plants at Sharon, Pennsylvania, 
and Kansas City, Kansas. 




















We can give prompt service in 
the fabrication of underframes, 
center sills, draft arms, and 
similar car construction. 








PENNSYLVANIA CAR COMPANY 
SHARON, PENNSYLVANIA 


_ York St. Louis Kansas City Tulsa 
ouston Casper San Francisco Beaumont 
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Managing Agents for 
American-Hawaiian S. S. Co. 


INTERCOASTAL SERVICES 


To Los Angeles, San Francisco, Portland, Seattle, 
Tacoma 
NEW YORK—WEEKLY BOSTON—WEEKLY 
dh seeseeeRane EEE cccuwetkannentt 


eoeeseeseeee cs WAGE. LD 8F SRINSAIELSAIN pc eeesase 
eeecceee eo A NVRAE. 2G $j~SPSAEAUVELAIN wceevsves 


BALTIMORE 









FLORIDIAN ......... Mar. 6 NEBRASKAN ....... Mar. 17 
GEORGIAN ......... Mar. 10 AMERICAN ......... Mar. 31 
yy > <r Mar. 17 NEVADAN ........- Apr. 14 


eee eeee 



























CHARLESTON SAVANNAH 
MEYBTIC  ..cccseucsee Mar. 6 MYSTIC  ....cceceees Mar. 10 
MOBILE NEW ORLEANS 
MYSTIC  ....cecveeee Mar. 20 MYSTIC ............ Mar. 27 


* Discharges direct at Bellingham, Wash. 


PACIFIC COAST TO EUROPE 


U. 8S. Pacific Coast Ports to the Principal Ports of the United 
Kingdom and Continent—Direct Fortnightly Sailings 






Joint Services with 
Hamburg-American Line 
NEW YORK TO HAMBURG 













BB. CRATE nc cides ccccccsccccccccccccscccccccvcesces Mar. 8 
Ge A A errr rere re Mar. 15 
B.S. PTHURINGER 2.0... ccccccccccccccsccccccccccccce Mar. 22 
S.S. *MOUNT CARROLL  ..2...-..ccccccccccccsveceecs Mar. 29 
8.S. Pore as aise gg aes ee 5 ova calnacterea be eieialnne erent eine Mar. 31 
ee ore err rr Apr. 5 
8.8. *MOUNT CLINTON  ........ccccccccccccscvccvcce Apr. 12 
* Carries third-class passengers. 
+ Cabin and third-class passengers. 
¢ First, second and third-class passengers. 
BOSTON TO BREMEN AND HAMBURG 
S.S. ALTMARK (via Baltimore and Norfolk)......... May 1 
PHILADELPHIA TO BREMEN AND HAMBURG 
S.S. ALTMARK (via Baltimore and Norfolk) ......... Mar. 3 
S.S. HESSEN (via Baltimore and Norfolk)........... Mar. 14 
S.S. BRASILIA (via Baltimore and Norfolk).......... Apr. 10 
BB WOOT. 6 ovo dec cseccctcces cdgesesccewrenvies May 18 
BALTIMORE TO BREMEN AND HAMBURG 
8.8. ALTMARK (via Norfolk) ..........e.ccccceccees Mar. 8 
S.S. HESSEN (via Norfolk) ...........ceeceeeececeees Mar. 21 
ee Perr eee eee Apr. 3 
S.8. BRASILIA (via Norfolk) ........ccccccceccesoces Apr. 17 






NORFOLK AND NEWPORT NEWS TO BREMEN 
AND HAMBURG 


a ey SS rrr rr Teeter ee Mar. 10 
Pe bb dedi ede kineciebaySckhnwsiscie sienec eeewe . 24 
6 


Poem eee sere sere et ees eeeseeeeeeeeesseeeeese 


SSG LIL LOMAS LPIA ABE PS 19 


NEW ORLEANS TO BREMEN AND HAMBURG 
S.S. WESTERWALD ...............000055 First Half of April 


Through bills of lading via Hamburg to all Scandinavian, Baltic, 
Mediterranean, Levant and African Ports 






































General Offices: 39 BROADWAY, New York 


Telephone Whitehall 1020 


WESTERN FREIGHT OFFICE: 
CHICAGO, 327 South La Salle Street...... Phone Wabash 4891 


BRANCH OFFICES: 


BALTIMORE, Maryland Casualty Tower Bldg..Phone Plaza 7330 
BOSTON, 40 Central Street............+.. Phone Congress 3084 





















CLEVELAND, 242 The Arcade............... Phone Main 2150 
PHILADELPHIA, Bourse Bldg........... Phone Lombard 7050 
PITTSBURGH, Oliver Bldg..............+. Phone Grant 7431-2 
ROCHESTER, Commerce Bldg..............+. Phone Main 7150 
AGENTS: 
I Gia 55's vig dedcee es John M. Born, 1108 Candler Bldg. 
ES olga 00:0.c.0 4's os ooh she she weeu ene Street Brothers 
hea wis.ds 0600-060 ceweees oben etotminee Page & Jones 
NEW es Mets dhaelcewia tend eaneabon Richard Meyer Co. 
I etl 2 daih6 6c ow.g.0'svln$sieece sweyis Harriss, Magill & Co. 
panei 66-0 904000 5006s cannons M. J. Hogan & Co. 










GENERAL PACIFIC COAST AGENTS: 
SAN FRANCISCO...William, Dimond & Co., 310 Sansome St. 
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mained dormant with little prospect for improvement in the im- 
mediate future. Tonnage is still plentiful for all requirements 
for near or forward loading and rates favor shippers. 

Grain: Only two fixtures were made in the grain market last 
week. One was a ship at 17 cents for 100 pounds to four ports 
in Denmark for a prompt steamer, and the other was a vessel 
at 18 cents for Greece to replace a steamer which had missed 
her canceling date. A little more interest was shown in spot 
tonnage for Italy and the Continent, according to Funch, Edye 
& Co., on which rates of 15% to 10 cents, respectively, were in- 
dicated. Although February has been a disappointing month in 
the grain market for shipowners, there is a belief in many 
quarters that rates will advance to some extent in March. 

Sugar: There were several fixtures from Cuba to the United 
Kingdom, among which were an 8,000-ton vessel at 19 shillings, 
three pence a ton from three ports of loading to two of discharge, 
and a 4,000-ton vessel at 20 shillings. The current rate is about 
19 shillings, six pence for average size vessels. 

Coal: This market improved slightly during the week. Lo- 
cal merchants were to develop some foreign business and there 
were several fixtures, including $3.10 a to nfor an early March 
steamer to Italy with an option of Adriatic ports at $3.35, while 
to the Continent it was reported that $2.15 was paid for 1,000 
tons for early March loading for discharge on the Rotterdam- 
Hamburg range. Further inquiries are reported from European 
and South American markets. 


OIL SHIPMENTS INCREASING 


The Trafic World New York Bureau 


No end of the improvement in the intercoastal oil move- 
ment is yet in sight and the demand may increase until all avail- 
able government tankers are employed, J. B. Smull, president of 
the Emergency Fleet Corporation, declared this week. He added 
that the Shipping Board expected to continue its present policy 
of allocating tankers to its operators and would not put them 
out on bareboat or time charter. Rates now being obtained, he 
said, showed considerable profit for the board. 

According to figures obtained from Mr. Smull, the board 
owns 78 tankers, of which 24 have been chartered. Most of the 
remainder are filled with oil, which is being held in reserve 
against increasing prices and a possible shortage. About 2,500,- 
* 000 barrels are now stored, or approximately two and a half 
months’ supply for the fleet. 


Mr. Smull said the board has obtained a rate of 90 cents a 
barrel on one tanker for one trip from the Pacific Coast to the 
Atlantic. Vessels are not being chartered for more than one 
voyage. Several other vessels have been fixed at 85 cents a 
barrel. If these rates are to remain for a year or more it is an 
open question whether shippers would not be better off to pur- 
chase the tankers, he said, explaining that, at the present sales 
price of $45 a deadweight ton, the buyer would be able to write 
off a considerable part of the cost within twelve months. 


Three tankers are now held under offers for purchase, it was 
said. Seven have already been sold by the board in the last 
several months at $45 a ton. The cost of construction of ships 
of this type in American yards is now about $90 a ton, as com- 
pared with nominal quotations abroad of $60 to $65 a ton. 


The demand for tankers for trans-Atlantic shipments has also 
improved, Mr. Smull said, due to the longer voyages from the 
Pacific Coast made necessary by the failure of Mexican wells. 
Time charter rates on foreign tankers have advanced from four 
to six shillings a ton. No government vessels have been placed 
in this traffic because of the more profitable intercoastal trade, 
he says. 

“The tanker department is one branch of the Fleet Cor- 
poration which is making money,” Mr. Smull said. “This trade 
is confined to American vessels and practically all privately 
owned tankers are employed. Shippers have to come to the 
board for charter or purchase. The situation in the oil trade is 
different from that prevailing a year ago in the British coal 
market. We made a low rate on coal to move shipments here 
and at the same time keep away a surplus of British tonnage, 
which would have had a bad effect on return cargoes.” 

Mr. Smull said that the board would not be interested in char- 
tering ships for the movement of oil from the Pacific Coast to 
Europe unless it could get $12 a ton, which is about the equiva- 
lent of the rates which it is now getting in the shorter inter- 
coastal service. 


LINEN CLAIM TO HARDING 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau 


The long pending loss and damage claim of the H. W. Baker 
Linen Company against the Shipping Board has been forwarded 
by H. F. Gittings, Jr., to the White House, on appeal to President 
Harding. The President is expected to refer the appeal to the 
Shipping Board. It is a White House rule that letters to the 
President referring to matters before the Railroad Administra- 
tion, the Shipping Board or the Interstate Commerce Commission 
shall be referred to those bodies. That rule is followed even in 
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cases in which the letter writer ob “intended to have the. 
President take the matter out of the hands of those bodies. 

A history of the case and the various moves made in an 
effort to persuade the Shipping Board to recede from its position 
are to be found in The Traffic World of June 24, July 1 ang 
August 5, 1922. After Gittings pressed the claim as far ag he 
could, the linen company made efforts in its own behalf by direc 
action. No favorable outcome having been achieved, the matte; 
has again been taken up by Mr. Gittings. He referred it to the 
President as an instance in which a Shipping Board line had yio. 
lated paragraph 4 of section 14 of the merchant marine law 
forbidding discrimination in the making of contracts or in the 
adjustment and settlement of claims. 

The claim which forms the subject matter of the appeal 
taken to the President arose from the disappearance of a cage 
of linen, for which the Shipping Board steamship had given a 
bill of lading for transportation from Boston to Los Angeles jn 
August, 1920. The case was lost, but how no one has discovered, 
Whether the shipment was short that case when it was given 
to the steamship company or was made away with by some men. 
ber of the crew neither the Shipping Board nor the claimant ever 
learned. 

Claim was made for the invoice value of $955, although the 
bill of lading limited the liability to $100 per case. It was de 
clined. The board offered the $100. The agents of the board, 
according to the contention of the claimant, apparently sup. 
ported by copies of letters, promised that if the Shipping Board 
changed its policy of being bound by the bill of lading liability, 
the linen company would receive treatment the same as that 
given other claimants. 

It is now contended that the Shipping Board changed its 
policy by making settlements in full with other receivers of 
freight on the Pacific coast. The Shipping Board, through Conm- 
missioner Lissner, in a leter to Senator Shortridge, admitted such 
settlements. The commissioner, in his letter to the California 
sehator, said: “Such settlements, of course, in excess of the 
$100 were policy payments.” 

The linen company accepted $100, in partial settlement of its 
claim, it contended, not in settlement in full, the board con 
tended. A recital of the facts and disagreeing contentions was 
sent to the President by Mr. Gittings in the hope the President 
would see the point made by him, that the Shipping Board, 
according to the admission of Commissioner Lissner, violated 
the terms of the section forbidding discrimination in the settle 
ment of claims, and do something about it. 


EXTENDED SERVICE TARIFFS 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau 


By means of special permissions Nos. 62256 and 62300, the 
Southern Pacific Company, Atlantic Steamship lines and their 
connections have been authorized to file a complete structure of 
class and commodity rates under the permission given by the 
Commission in a further report on No. 6606, the case in which 
the Commission considered the Southern Pacific’s ownership and 
operation of its Atlantic steamship lines. The publications may 
be made on five days’ notice, instead of thirty days’ notice, 
as originally provided by the Commission’s order in that report 
on further hearing. 

In No. 62256, the company was authorized to publish in its 
I. C. C. 891, class and commodity rates from New Orleans to 
Boston, and commodity rates from New Orleans to points be 
yond Boston. 

In 62300 the special permission was given to the steamship 
company and its connections to publish rates between Portland, 
Boston, Fall River, New Bedford, Providence, New York, Phila 
delphia and Baltimore on the one hand, and New Orleans, Sabine 
Pass, Orange, Texas City and Freeport, on the other. 

Notes to be published will show that the tariffs now in effect 
to and between the ports mentioned, are not to be changed. In 
other words, the rates to be published are to be supplementary 
to those now in operation, to cover the additional service. 


STANDARDIZE SHIP PARTS 


The Trafic World New York Bureau 


As a preliminary step toward the standardization of ship 
fittings and equipment in the United States, which is part of 
Secretary Hoover’s campaign for the avoidance of waste in indus 
tries, the special committee which is developing the plan will 
gather data on the progress made in foreign countries. Col. E. 
A. Simmons, chairman of the committee, announces that the 
Department of Commerce will take on a specialist in the subject 
who will make his headquarters in Washington. 

Standardization of ship parts has made considerable head- 
way in both Great Britain and Germany, where it has bee 
found that uniformity has resulted in considerable savilé 
through quantity production. No effort is to be made to stand: 
erdize vessels, which must vary according to the needs of each 
trade route, but it is believed that much can be done with ausili 
ary machinery, engines, plates, bolts, nuts and other equipment. 
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The Toledo Terminal Warehouse Co. 
928-930 GEORGE STREET 
TOLEDO, OHIO 


STORAGE OF MERCHANDISE 
Special Attention to Pool Car Distribution 


= POOL CARS 


bard RECEIVED, CHECKED, DISTRIBUTED 
RESHIPPED IN LESS THAN CAR LOTS 


is | PITTSBURGH DISTRIBUTING CO. 


8 of 601 Empire Building, PITTSBURGH, PA. 
,0m- Established 1910 Phone 1574 Smithfield. 
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WACO, TEXAS | THE HEART OF TEXAS ALBANY, N.Y. 


Natural distributing point for New York and 


Weatherred Transfer and Storage Co. New England. Warehouses for every need 


with rail connection, U. S. Port of Entry. 
MODERN FACILITIES FOR 


DISTRIBUTING—WAREHOUSING Security Storage & Warehouse Co. 
One Block on Mary at 13th Street James G. Perkins, Custom Broker, Mgr. 
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Colonel Simmons left this week on a trip to Japan in which 
he will inspect the shipyards in that country. 

In his absence Capt. R. D. Gatewood, director of the Depart- 
ment of Maintenance and Repairs of the Shipping Board, will act 
as chairman of the committee. He will receive the support of 
the American Marine Association, under whose auspices this 
work was started at the request of Secretary Hoover. The asso- 


ciation is composed of shipowners, shipbuilders and manufactur- 
ers of marine equipment. 


PLAN FOR DISPOSITION OF FLEET 


Senator Caraway of Arkansas introduced a bill providing that 
the Shipping Board turn over the vessels in the government 
fleet to states or municipalities or other political subdivisions to 
care for the commerce of their ports. Under the bill the political 
subdivisions obtaining vessels would have to give bond that they 
would keep the ships in repair, insure them and operate them in 
trade routes approved by the Shipping Board. 


BETTER PACKING 
The Department of Commerce has issued the following on 
packing for shipment: 


By the use of a shellac coating over stencil marks one of the 
largest exporters of American goods has devised an effective way of 
protecting the marks on its packing cases from rubbing, blotting or 
chafing. Costly delays, due to the inability of steamship and custom 
officials to read partially obliterated marks, have been done away 
with by this practice. 


Fewer complaints are being made concerning American packing 
for Austrialian markets, according to Consul General Thomas Sam- 
mons, at Melbourne. Much better methods of packing have been 


adopted, and, as a rule, American products now arrive in good 
condition. 


STATUS OF FLEET 


J. Barstow Smull, president of the Emergency Fleet Corpora- 
tion, said, February 26, that there were 393 steel cargo and pas- 
senger vessels owned by the Shipping Board in operation as of 
the week ending February 17. Of this number 346 cargo carriers 
and 29 passenger vessels were under assignment to the traffic 
department; there were 15 cargo ships under bare boat charter 
to private companies, and 1 on a loan basis to the War Depart- 
ment; 2 refrigerator steamers were assigned to the traffic depart- 
ment. There are now under bare boat charter 1 tanker of 1,200 
d. w. t.; 5 tugs, 4 launches and 15 cargo steamers of 56,827 d. w. t., 
making a total of 25 vessels of 58,027 d. w. t. The chartering 
market continued exceedingly dull, there being only one fixture 
during the week ending February 17. 


SOUTHERN PACIFIC SERVICES 


The Southern Pacific Co., which recently obtained permis- 
sion from the Commission to extend its coastwise services be- 
tween Gulf and North Atlantic ports, will inaugurate sailings 
from New Orleans to Boston on March 22 with a steamer of the 
El Lago type, of which it owns three. These vessels average 
about 4,000 tons deadweight. Officials of the Morgan Line, the 
steamship subsidiary of the Southern Pacific, say future develop- 
ments depend on the support offered to the new service. 


RAIL CARRIERS AND WATER TRANSPORT 


The Senate, February 27, adopted a resolution, offered by 
Senator Ashurst, of Arizona, calling on the Commission for a 
report as to the administration of paragraphs nine, ten and eleven, 
of section five, of the interstate commerce act. The resolution 
asked to what extent rail carriers had been permitted to control 
and operate water carriers since July 1, 1914, the effective date 
of the Panama Canal section of the act; what carriers’ exten- 
sions had been granted, and the effect of such grants on rates 
of competing water and rail carriers; what exemptions had been 
granted, under section four of the act, to carriers jointly operat- 
ing rail and water lines, jointly owned and controlled; and what 
interpretation the Commission had placed on the paragraphs of 


section five with respect to permanent or continuing extension 
beyond July 1, 1914. 


TRANSCONTINENTAL PAPER RATES 


A notice to shippers for a meeting March 6 to consider all- 
rail rates on paper and paper articles from originating points 
in groups D, E and F, to Pacific coast territories, says: 


The carriers have decided to publish at once reduced rates to 
coast terminals, blanketing the rates back to include inter-mountain 
territory. This reduction does not sufficiently meet the water rates 
via Panama to enable middle western shippers to compete with At- 
lantic coast shippers. 

The carriers have also agreed to ask fourth section relief as a 
later move, which, if granted, will enable them to publish still lower 
rates to the coast terminals. 

They ask that the paper interests get together and decide what 
rates are necessary to meet this competition. 

If interested please fill out the questionnaire enclosed, mailing it 
at once to the Chicago Association of Commerce; also send an author- 
ized representative to attend the shippers’ paper rate meeting, March 
6, 10 a. m., at the Traffic Club, La Salle Hotel, Chicago. 


This is very important as it is a real opportunity to secure the 
necessary rates. 
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The railroad representatives will meet the paper repre i 
at 2 p. m., the same day, to receive their rate suggestions. mate. 


_ , The notice was sent out by R. W. Campbell, manager, traffic 
division, Butler Paper Corporations, who was asked by the Chi- 


cago Association of Commerce to take the lead in getting paper 
shippers together. 


NO CAPE COD CANAL PURCHASE 


Opposition to the bill providing for government ownership 
of the Cape Cod Canal resulted in House leaders shelving the 
measure. It is expected the movement to sell the canal to the 
government will be renewed at the next session of Congress, 


INTERLOCKING DIRECTORATES, ETC. 


Samuel H. Bell has been authorized to hold the position 
of assistant secretary and L. R. Dohm that of assistant treas- 
urer with the Wharton & Northern Railroad Company and 
Mount Hope Mineral Railroad Company in addition to positions 
previously authorized. Peter E. Stryker has been authorized 
to hold the office of director with the above named roads in 
addition to those offices previously authorized. 

John J. Cornwell has been authorized to hold office as di- 
rector and general counsel of the Baltimore & Ohio Railroad 
Company and director of the Staten Island Railway Company 
and numerous other short lines. 

The Commission has authorized various officials of the 
Great Northern Railway Company to hold various positions 
with numerous roads in that territory in addition to those 
offices previously authorized. 

Certain officers of the Delaware & Hudson Company, in 
addition to positions with carriers previously authorized, have 
been authorized to hold office with the Albany & Susquehanna 
Railroad Company and various other short lines. 

The Commission has dismissed the application of C. E. 
Kuch for authority to hold the position of director of the Mis- 
sissippi Valley Company, holding that company is not a carrier 
within the meaning of that term as used in section 20-a. It has 
permitted Mr. Kuch to hold positions with the Chicago, St. 
Louis & New Orleans Railroad Company, Dubuque & Sioux 
City Railroad Company and Illinois Central Railroad Company. 

H. C. McEldowney has been authorized to hold the office 
of director with the Pittsburgh & Lake Erie Railroad Company, 
Pittsburgh, McKeesport & Youghiogheny Railroad Company 
and Chicago & Northwestern Railway Company in addition to 
an office with the Addison Railroad Company and numerous 
other short-line carriers. 

James E. Gowen has been permitted to hold the positions 
of assistant general solicitor of the Pennsylvania Railroad Com- 
pany and West Jersey & Seashore Railroad Company and presi- 
dent of the Osage Railway Company in addition to an office 
with the Akron & Barberton Belt Railroad Company and numer- 
ous other short lines. 

The Commission has authorized M. L. Countryman to hold 
the positions of vice-president and general counsel of the Great 
Northern Railway Company, director and vice-president of the 
Brandon, Devils Lake & Southern Railway Company and sev- 
eral other roads in that territory, director of the Great Falls 
& Teton County Railway Company, trustee for the Idaho Cen- 
tral Railway Company, vice-president of the Montana Eastern 
Railway Company and trustee and vice-president of the Seattle 
& Montana Railroad Company and Washington & Great North- 
ern Railway Company, and in addition thereto an office with 


the Great Northern Railway Company and various other roads 
in northern territory. 


Elvert M. Davis has been authorized to hold the position of 
assistant general solicitor with the Ohio River & Western 
Railway Company, Waynesburg & Washington Railroad Com- 
pany, and Pennsylvania Railroad Company in addition to a 
directorship or any office with the Akron & Barberton Belt 
Railroad Company and numerous other roads. 


Charles E. Ingersoll has received permission to hold posi- 


tions with the Pennsylvania Railroad Company and many other 
roads. 


ROCK ISLAND SECURITIES 


The Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific has applied to the Com- 
mission for authority to issue its general mortgage gold bonds 
in the aggregate amount of $1,000,000 and its first and refunding 
mortgage gold bonds in the aggregate amount of $1,000,000. The 
general mortgage bonds will bear 4 per cent interest. They will 
be issued to reimburse the company for moneys expended from 
income for construction, extension or improvement of or in addi- 
tion to its facilities. The refunding bonds will be issued against 
the general mortgage bonds. 


ILLINOIS TERMINAL APPLICATION 
The Illinois Terminal Railroad Company has applied to the 
Commission for authority to acquire and operate the property 
of the Illinois Terminal Company, in Madison county, Illinois. 
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PORTLAND, OREGON 


OREGON TRANSFER COMPANY 


Established in 1868 


General Transfer and Storage Business 
Four Warehouses on Terminal Tracks 
255,000 Square Feet 


Special attention given Merchandise Stocks, 
Storage Accounts and handling of Car- 
loads for Distribution. 
NO SWITCHING CHARGE ON CARLOAD SHIPMENTS 
CHICAGO OFFICE: 123 West Madison Street 


The Logical Distributing Point 
for the Southwest 


General Merchandise, Furniture and Household Goods, 
Storage and Forwarding. 
Light and Heavy Hauling. City Deliveries, Etc. 
Motor Equipment. 
Pool Car Distributing and Forwarding. 
Free Switching on Carload Lots. 


Caddo Transfer and Warehouse Company, Inc. 


615 Market Street, Shreveport, Louisiana 
P. O. Box No. 62 




















SEATTLE UNITED STATES SHIPPERS! 
Avail Yourselves of the Efficient Modern 
, Three Warehouses a ei . 
100,000 Square Feet of Floor Space Warehouse and ira Service 
7 Complete storage and distribu- ° ° 
ton facilities, “Low insurance National Cartage & Warehousing Co., Ltd. 
rates. uildings served by 
Pere, Sci Mabtent | VANCOUVER CANADA 
\\) ame radius of local freight sheds 
"q HAL te and wholesale district. oF ph BB Ag RT te 
mm) We will materially assist you in establishing and building up a 
ame, Send for - STOR a) D Maury CO. profitable and growing business in the Canadian Northwest. 
pare. SN CONNECTIONS THROUGHOUT CANADA 
7, S&T TE SS 


Chicago Representative -— Burkhart Warehouse Service 





Make this Mammoth Plant The largest public warehousing 


YOUR CHICAGO WAREHOUSE WESTERN 


Downtown, readily accessible to 


your Chicago trade. S 
ee Rn pe or WAREHOUSING COMPANY 


shipments without cartage Polk Street Terminal, Pennsylvania System 


BETTER INVESTIGATE CHICAGO 


ATLANTA, GEORGI 


Security Warehouse Company 


100,000 Square Feet Floor Space ‘“‘Bankers of Merchandise”’ 







Mr. Traffic Man: 

Do you have Storage and Distribu- 
tion problems at ATLANTA? If so, 
we have the facilities and experience 
to be of real service to you. 










MERCHANTS WAREHOUSE & DISTRIBUTING C° 


Distribution 36th and Iron Streets 


Our location, with best 
transportation facilities, en- 
ables us to give quick and 
efficient distribution of both 
foreign and domestic ship- 
ments. Experienced _ traffic 
men will route YOUR ship- 
ments to insure prompt de- 
livery at minimum cost. 


Chicago, Illinois 





Warehousing 


Complete warehousing serv- 
ice at your disposal. ern, 
fireproof building—lowest in- 
surance rates. 

Ship to us in carload. We 
reship in L. C. L. Chicago 
Junction Railroad, connec 
with all railroads entering - 
cago, serves our warehouse— 
in the heart of the Central 
“=~ District of Chicago. 

very shipper should in- 
vestigate our service. Write, 
wire or phone for full par- 
ticulars. 










Phone Lafayette 7500 

































Connection made with Daily 
Package Car System operated 
to all important cities elim- 
nates all cartage charges—a 
1 Saving to shippers. 
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PERISHABLE FREIGHT CLAIMS 


Editor The Traffic World: 

The speech of W. C. Fitch reported in The Traffic World of 
January 27 and ably commented on by H. C. Lust in The Traffic 
World February 17, was read by the writer to some prominent 
shippers of perishable freight who were not at the Chicago con- 


vention where the speech was made. The remarks illicted from 
such reading were not commendatory to the good and welfare 
of the organization under whose auspices the speech was de- 
livered. 

There seems to be a growing interest of claim officials in 
attending such conventions as “guests” or, at least, in being 
represented for the apparent purpose of getting a line on who 
is who and ingratiating upon those present to the end that 
being a good fellow and a forceful speaker may ameliorate the 
shipper’s feelings that he may swallow his losses and smile 
while so doing. However, there is very likely to be a different 
feeling when it comes to balancing of the severe losses when the 
shipper has a session with his banker. Right here is where 
the scene changes and such salvo as Mr. Fitch delivered himself of 
has the opposite from the intended eftect. Then the first time a 
Southern Pacific man comes around he feels the effect of such 
utterances as Mr. Fitch felt so good in delivering. Such speeches 
may or may not have an ideal effect on the shipper. If a repetition 
is likely at the next convention Mr. Lusi and other traffic men will 
do well to be present with gas masks. These gaseous emittances 
might overcome some shippers but for the experiencd traffic 
man who knows both sides and is every day on the firing line 
such speeches can have no ill effect. We pause to wonder just 
what the traffic department of the Southern Pacific thought of 
Mr. Fitch, anyway, after seeing his speech in print. 

In the east we are of the opinion that the delivering of such 
ideas to the Chicago convention is a part of a well laid plan by 
the claim division of the A. R. A. Possibly a sort of smoke 
screen that carriers think they can hide behind in the adjust- 
‘ment of perishable freight claims; if the chairman said the ship- 
ments of produce would become undesirable traffic, should claim 
payments become heavy, such would be the signal for other claim 
officials to handle accordingly—either pay one hundred per cent 
and thereby bring about the undesirableness, etc., or seek to 
hold up payments on presumption such was for the best. From 
any angle it seems very poor policy for a claim official publicly 
to express an opinion that the shipper and consuming public 
should be the ones to suffer from bad management of the strike 
situation. A glance at the past will show that, whenever a large 
tonnage is moved, more or less damage must be paid for and 
the strike situation mentioned so prominently by Mr. Fitch is 
but a vain attempt at a convenient alibi—most convenient, for 
if it was not so convenient, then the next most convenient would 
have been called on to please excuse carriers; such as govern- 
ment control, I. C. C. distribution of cars, and the claim officials’ 
handy man—heavy tonnage can always be relied upon when 
other alibis fail. 

If Mr. Fitch could offer any valid reason as to why carriers 
could not reasonably expect some increase of claims after not- 
ing the great increase in 1922 tonnage of all commodities, we 
think he would have done his company and the chairmanship 
of the Claim Division A. R. A. a great service. 

Chas. J. Sprague, 


Perishable Freight Specialist. 
Lockport, N. Y., Feb. 23, 1923. 





Editor The Traffic World: 

I would just like to say “Amen” to the reply that H. C. 
Lust makes to certain arrogant statements contained in the 
speech of William C. Fitch, freight claim agent of the Southern 
Pacific Company and chairman of the freight claim division of 
the American Railway Association, which appeared in the Janu- 
ary 27, 1923, Traffic World. 

It is evident that there is no aggregation so despised by. 
the chairman of the freight claim division of the American Rail- 
way Association as those who make an honest effort to effect 
settlement of claims on perishable property on the basis of the 
carrier liability. I have handled thousands of claims in the 
last five years, hundreds of which were, when filed, not filed 
on the proper basis of the carrier liability and which were de- 
clined to claimants. Our records show that about 90 per cent 
of the claims declined to the original claimant have been settled 


The Open Forum 


A Department for the Discussion by Readers of THE TRAFFIC WORLD of Transportation 
Questions of Interest to Traffic Men 










after being amended by us to the proper basis of the carrier 
liability, which proves, beyond a question, that shippers ang 
receivers of perishable freight throughout the country who do 
not know the carriers’ legal liability are at the mercy of the 
claim agent. Yet Mr. Fitch would have the fruit and vegetable 
shippers of the country believe that the adjustment companies, 
damage lawyers, and traffic bureaus throughout this country 
are a menace to the industry and that the carriers are debating 
very seriously as to whether or not they shall continue to haul 
this character of property. 

The decision of the Supreme Court in the McCaull-Dinsmore 
case struck like a thunderbolt and it was amusing to note the 
different tactics used by claim agents in avoiding settlements 
on claims involving that principle of law immediately after that 
decision. I had any number of claims in my files on which 
agreement was had with the claim agents to hold up settlement 
in abeyance of the decision of the court in that case, on which 
it was agreed that settlement should be had in accordance with 
that decision, and after the decision was had every kind of con- 
struction was placed on the plain language of the court in rep. 
dering its decision, in an effort to avoid liability on meritorious 
claims under that decision. Our experience has been that claim 
agents no longer endeavor to settle claims on the carrier’s legal 
liability, but the paramount object in view is to save the carrier 
as many dollars on loss and damage claims as is possible. 

The carriers are organized in this branch of the industry 
and the sooner the shippers and receivers of fruit and vegetables 
meet this situation with ability comparable with that maintained 
by the carriers, the sooner -will the freight claim situation be 
reduced to something like the uniformity maintained under the 
old rule of claim settlement, or “invoice value at the time and 
place of shipment,’ which rule, however, was nothing more 
nor less than a limitation of the carrier liability, which is u- 
lawful. Just as long as claim agents can make the claimant 
believe that the McCaull-Dinsmore decision does not apply to 
the case under consideration, just that long will they continue 
to do so, but the carriers will never decline to haul fruits and 
vegetables, for it is one of the greatest, if not the greatest, reve- 
nue producers that the carriers of this country have today. 

H. R. Conley, Manager, 


Produce Freight Traffic Bureau. 
Oklahoma City, Okla., Feb. 27, 1923. 


THE INDUSTRIAL TRAFFIC MANAGER 


Editor The Traffic World: 

In reference to the letters appearing in the Open Forum 
regarding industry’s ignorance as to the industrial traffic man- 
ager, his qualifications and duties, might I be permitted to re 
late two incidents, each of which is typical, no doubt, of the 
general knowledge of industry and, surprising as it may be, 
even of some railroaders on the value of the T. M. 

Not long ago aboard a train from New York “brdkie” swung 
into the seat beside me for a chat, and in time came around to 
a very common question, “what’s your line?” To the answer 
of “traffic management” he scoffed and replied: ‘Don’t need 
you fellows at all. Say, do you think a big road like this ever 
makes mistakes? The small roads might, but do you think the 
X. Y. & Z. pays its traffic managers and the other big bugs large 
salaries to make mistakes?” I remarked that little rubber tips 
on lead pencils were still stylish. 

A few days later I was talking to a friend, export manager 
of a firm that has enough traffic to interest the half dozen freight 
solicitors that continually hang around its doors, if that cal 
be considered a measure of the concern’s freight. I told him 
of “brakie’s” high regard for his employer, and asked if the 
X. Y. & Z. ever made 3 mistake with his traffic. His answer was: 
“That greatly depends on just what you would call a mistake. 
If letting three cars of our. goods stand on the tracks in New 
York for five days, while the steamer for which they are It 


tended comes in, loads, and sails again can be called a mistake, | 


then I guess the X. Y. & Z. is not immune.” 

Two weeks later I was talking to the vice-president of 4 
concern in upper New York state. “Why,” he said, “we have 
no need for a traffic manager here. I just check up the rail- 
road’s freight bills, and if there’s.an error I correct it, a 
send them a check for the correct amount.” Mr. V. P. think 
checking freight bills is simply a matter of 87,654 pounds at 
22.5 cents equals—well, ask your ten-year-old son to give you 
the answer. And that was not the first time I had heard bust 
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One to six days sa ved 1 in deliveries 
to Southwesteru territory 


ADAMS TRANSFER& STORAGE @ 


228-36 WEST FOURTH STREET 
MERCHANDISE STORAGE & FORWARDING 


INGE Ts 


4 


CARIBBEAN 
Lr LIN 


DIRECT SERVICE 
BETWEEN 


NEW ORLEANS 
MOBILE 


AND 
San Diego, Los Angeles Harbor, San Francisco, 
Portland, Tacoma, Seattle and other Pacific 
Coast Ports via Panama Canal 


SAILINGS FROM 


MOBILE ana NEW ORLEANS 


EVERY TEN DAYS 
Through bills of lading issued, New Orleans to Australia, New Zealand, 
Dutch East Indies, for Transhipment at San Francisco. 


Rates quoted, bookings and other information furnished upoa 
application 


THE STEELE STEAMSHIP LINE, Incorporated 


GENERAL GULF AGENTS 
424 Whitney Central Building, New Orleans, La. 
Steele Bldg. SWAYNE & HOYT, Ine. 
San Francisco, Calif. 


a 





19 Moore St. 
New York City 
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New York-Baltimore-San Francisco 


PASSENGER AND FREIGHT SERVICE 
Calting of ie cent Se Sateen be et ad, Corinte, Canal Zene, 


WESTBOUND SAILINGS EASTBOUND oma 
Bal Phila- San 
= Yon more delphia Norfolk Francisco ailies 
COLOMBIA.... ne AS re ei eee SANTA PAULA. Mar. 7 Mar. 9 
SANTA CLARA . Maris Mar. 9 Mar. 2 Mar.10 ECUADOR .... Mar.17 Mar. 19 


ae BARBARA, Mar. 30 Mar.24 Mar.17 Mar.25 SANTAROSA .. Mar.24 Mar. 26 
ENEZUELA... Mar.31 Mar.25 .. 


SANTA PAULA, Apr.15 Apr. 9 
fter every 10 days 


OFFICES: 
Seattle.............. Hoge Building Norfolk....... Southgate Fwd. & Stg. 
Baltimore... ‘Continental Building 
Pittsburgh 


Between San Francisco, Les 
S.S. NEWPORT sails 


and sailings about every 22 days thereafter 


PACIFIC MAIL S. S. COMPANY 


10 Hanover Square, New York 508 California St., San Francisco 
503 So. Spring St., Alexandria Hotel, Los Angeles 


“The Sunshine Belt to the Orient’ 


TRANS-PACIFIC SERVICE 
San Francisco to Honolulu, Yoloiame. Kobe, Shanghai, 
Hongkong and Manila 


P rand Freight Sailings by New and Luxurious U. S. 


Shipping rd Liners, 


S.S. President Wilson..... sails March 22 
S.S. President Lincoln ..... sails April 5 
S.S. President Taft......... sails April 19 
S.S. President Pierce ....... sails May 3 


and every 14 days thereafter 
Through bills of lading issued to and from points beyond ports of call 


‘ 
For rates and other information apply to any railroad or tourist agency, or to 


PACIFIC MAIL STEAMSHIP CO. 
508 Cin eg San Francisco 10 Hanover ye om New York 


So. Spring St., 


Distributing. 
Center .. iis 


600 Freight Trains 


. and 
100 Passenger Trains 
DAILY 

Write any of 


these Omaha 
Warehouses 




















Mercantile Storage 
arehouse Co. 
Nebraska Storage 
Warehouses 
Pacific Storage 
& Warehouse Co. 
Terminal Warehouse Co. 
Bekins Omaha 
Van & Storage Co. 
W. M. Bushman 
Ford Transfer 
& Sterage Co. 
Gordon Fi 


ireproof 
Warehouse & Van 


PANAMA SERVICE 
Angeles, Mexico, Central America and Canal Zene 


ees Agents: U.S. SHIPPING BOARD 


Ath Railroad Center of the World 


505 


jolk, New York, and Philadelphia 


bees “aeons SANTA OLIVIA, Apr. 3 Apr. 5 | 
.... Apr.10 COLOMBIA.... Apr.10 Apr. PH 
Thereafter. every 10 days 


Cleveland........ 613 Engineers Bldg. 
Cen Bldg. 






from San Francisco March 14th 



































Alexandria Hotel, Los Angeles 
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Trunk Lines Branch Lines 


With dominating transportation 
facilities linking her to every 
prospect in the mid-western 
territory, OMAHA is the logical 
distribution point for the entire 
Mid-West market. Over two 
million sq. ft. of warehouse floor 
space in the center of a vast 
circle of wealth and trade possi - 
bilities. Use OMAHA ware- 
houses to reduce your cost of 
distribution. 
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ness men render the opinion that checking freight bills was 
nothing more than a problem of multiplication. 

No doubt the previous correspondents commenting on the 
ignorance of the business man in regard to the T. M. and his 
duties have been prompted to write their views by incidents 
analogous to those herein given. 

It’s a hard enough job selling a concern a service it doesn’t 
want, but it’s the superlative of “hard” selling a concern a 
service of which it is entirely ignorant. 

Ernest C. McKeel. 

Campbellford, Ont., Feb. 27, 1923. 


EX PARTE 74 A CONSPIRACY? 


The Traffic World Washington Bureau 


Senator Gooding, of Idaho, in a speech in the Senate this 
week, declared the railroads were making too much money while 
the farmer was facing disaster. 

The senator began by referring to the bills introduced by 
him to compel rigid application of the long-and-short-haul rule 
of the fourth section and to reduce freight rates on farm prod- 
ucts. He said the Senate interstate commerce committee had 
not acted because Senator Cummins, the chairman, had been 
ill. He deplored the fact that a committee should not act be- 
cause its chairman became ill. 

Senator Gooding discussed the car shortage and the dis- 
advantage he said the Idaho farmer faced under existing rate 
structures. He said the railroads would benefit themselves if 
they helped the interior of the western states to grow. 

When he introduced his bill to reduce freight rates, the 
senator said, he was told that such a move would be impractical 
and that a great injustice might be done the railroads. 

“It seems to be all right for the railroads to paralyze the 
great agricultural interests of the country, but when agriculture 
asks for relief we immediately hear about the wrecking of the 
great railroad system of America,” said he. 

The senator said he had reached the conclusion that the 
Interstate Commerce Commission was without sympathy for the 
great agricultural interests of the country, and condemned the 
horizontal increases under Ex Parte 74. 

Mr. Gooding said the action taken by the Commission in 
that case was beyond his understanding until he read an article 
in the Manufacturers’ Record of February 22, 1923, relative to a 
meeting of the Federal Reserve Board and bankers on May 18, 
1920, and charging that agreement had been reached as to a 
policy of deflation. It was also charged that a resolution had 
been adopted to urge the Interstate Commerce Commission and 
the Shipping Board to permit increases in rates. 

“Why bankers who met in this city to deflate credits and 
to deflate everything else should want to inflate railroad rates 
is clear beyond my understanding, unless, of course, it was 
for the purpose stated in the editorial in the Manufacturers’ 
Record, to deflate the whole country and destroy its prosperity,” 
said Senator Gooding. 

“Will anyone tell me why the bankers, with the Secretary 
of the Treasury sitting in their midst, should unanimously pass 
a resolution providing for the appointment of a committee of 
five to go before the Interstate Commerce Commission and the 
Shipping Board to ask for increased freight rates?” asked the 
senator, adding that an increase in freight rates meant a defla- 
tion in the price of farm products. 

“That was the purpose of it, and that was the method of 
following the lines of easiest resistance. Of course, the unor- 
ganized agricultural interests broke down, and during the last 
three years have lost, because of this deflation, something over 
$34,000,000,000 in the shrinkage in the value of their land and 
the value of their products as compared with 1919. Talk about 
a conspiracy! This country never heard of such damnable work 
as followed the adoption of the resolution passed at that meet- 
ing of the Federal Reserve Board and those who met with them.” 

Mr. Gooding said he wanted to known what influence the 
bankers had on the Commission and offered a resolution provid- 
ing for an investigation by the President of the meeting of the 
Federal Reserve Board referred to. He said what happened at 
the meeting explained to him fully the action of the Commission 
in increasing rates, adding, however, that he did not know 
whether the Commission acted on the bankers’ resolution or not, 
but that on August 26, 1920, the Commission made a horizontal 
increase in all rates, with one or two exceptions. 

(The Commission’s investigation, which preceded its deci- 
sion in Ex Parte 74, followed application by the carriers in the 
latter part of April and the early part of May, 1920, for authority 
to increase their rates. Hearings were held in May, June and 
July, 1920. The proceedings in Ex Parte 74 were under way 
ne ay the meeting of the Federal Reserve Board on May 18, 
1920. 


Launching into an attack on th Esch-Cummins act, the sen- 
ator said: | 

“And so our railroads are being operated today under the 
Esch-Cummins law with interest earnings fixed at 5% per cent, 
based on the valuation of $18,900,000,000, and, as I analyze the 
railroads, very few of them are having any trouble to earn 5% 
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per cent, and some of them are earning more than twice that 
amount.” 

The senator reiterated the statement that the people were 
paying an interest charge of 5% per cent under the Esch-Cum. 
mins law. He spoke of the net revenue of $943,888,153 of the 
class I roads in 1921, but did not state the net railway operating 
income which is obtained after taxes and other items have been 
paid. The net railway operating income in 1921 was $615,945,614. 

Senator Gooding said extravagance and waste undoubtedly 
ran “all through the operation of the roads.” He said the cry 
of “wolf” was only to divert the people’s attention from the rea] 
true condition of the railroads. 

“Some day the people will discoveer that there is no ‘wolf. 
and that the managers and officers of the railroads themselves 
are the real ‘wolves,’” declared Mr. Gooding. 


INCREASE IN RAILROAD TAXES 


“The statistics of the railways for the entire year 1922, 
which have just become available, show that there was another 
large increase in their taxes,’ said Hale Holden, president of 
the Chicago, Burlington & Quincy. “This is a fact of much 
significance, in view of other changes of exactly the opposite 
kind that occurred during the year. A general reduction of 
freight rates was made in 1922. There were reductions in the 
wages of some classes of employees. There was an increase 
in the business handled, but in spite of this and the shop em. 
ployees’ strike, the railways, by efficient operation, succeeded 
in making some reduction in almost every class of their expense. 
But while reductions in both rates and expenses were made, 
the benefits that might have been derived from these changes 
by both the railways and the public were seriously reduced by 
the fact that taxes were largely increased. The total taxes paid 
by the railways in 1922 were $304,885,158. This is the largest 
amount ever paid, and is an increase of 10% per cent over the 
taxes paid in 1921, an increase of more than 94 per cent over 
the taxes paid in 1916, and an increase of 178% per cent over 
the amount paid in 1912, only ten years ago. Six years ago the 
railways paid out 13 per cent of their net earnings in taxes. 
Their taxes in 1922 exceeded the cash dividends paid by them 
in any year since 1917. 

“The Western railways have been affected even more dur- 
ing the last ten years by increases in taxes than the railways 
of the country as a whole. In 1912 their total taxes were less 
than $45,000,000. In 1922 they were almost $134,500,000, an 
increase of 208 per cent. In 1912 taxes took 12 per cent of their 
net earnings, while in 1922 they took 28 per cent of their net 
earnings. 

“After paying their operating expenses and taxes the rail- 
ways have left what is called ‘net operating income’ with which 
to pay interest on their bonds and dividends on their stocks 
and make improvements. While between 1916 and 1922 the 
taxes of the railroads increased 94 per cent, their net operating 
income declined 26 per cent, in spite of the fact that during 
these years the investment made in the properties, and on which 
it was naturally expected a return would be earned and paid, 
increased almost three billion dollars. 

“Attention was directed to the relationshlp between this 
steady and large increase in railway taxes and the present rail- 
way rates by Senator W. E. Borah of Idaho in a recent speech 
in the United States Senate. Mr. Borah said: ‘It will be very 
difficult to reduce freight rates if we continue in this country 
to increase taxes upon the railroads as we have for the last 
four years.’ He showed that in 1916 the tax on the railroads 
in Idaho was $540 a mile, and in 1920, $1,458 a mile; that in 
Oregon it was $530 a mile in 1916 and $1,061 a mile in 1920; 
that in the state of Washington it was $772 a mile in 1916, and 
$1,709 a mile in 1920. Although the net returns earned by the 
railways since 1920, the last year mentioned by Senator Borah, 
have averaged only about 3.75 per cent of the valuation placed 
on them by the Commission, their taxes have continued to it- 
crease. In 1922 their total taxes were almost $33,000,000 more 
than in 1920. 

“These increases in taxes are, of course, made by govern 
ment authorities representing the public. As Senator Borah said, 
they ‘come back upon the producer, upon the shipper. These pub- 
lic utilitiesmust collect this money from one source, that is, from 
those who ship.’ The public has aright to demand, and does de- 
mand, that the railways shall be operated economically in or 
der that it may get the cheapest transportation that is reason 
ably practicable; but in allowing government authorities col 
stantly and heavily to increase the taxes of the railways the 
public is allowing them largely to defeat the efforts of railway 
managers to reduce the cost of transportation and provide more 
adequate service.” 


MISSISSIPPI & ALABAMA STOCK 
The Commission has authorized the Mississippi & Alabama 
Railroad Company to issue $6,000 of common stock, consisting 
of 60 shares. The company intends to sell the stock at par to 
provide funds with which to acquire 2 locomotives and 3 fiat 
cars, at a total cost of $6,600. 
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March 3, 1923 
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U.S.S.B. S.S. BRADDOCK. 


ROUTE YOUR CARGO VIA 
Mobile Culfport=Pensacola 
SHORT LINE EXPORT OUTLET 


From Mississippi Valley and Ohio Valley Points 


er ee 


U.S.S.B. S.S. AFOUNDRIA........ 


THE TRAFFIC WORLD 


Liner Service: Liverpool, Manchester, Glasgow, 
Belfast, Dublin and Bristol Channel Ports 
Hamburg and Bremen 


We Solicit General Cargo 
LIVERPOOL AND NEWPORT 


{ Sailing from Mobile March 


6 

) Sailing from Pensacola March 9 
LIVERPOOL AND MANCHESTER 
Sailing from Pensacola March 12 
Sailing from Gulfport March 14 
Sailing from Mobile March 19 
LONDON AND GRANGEMOUTH 

Sailing from Gulfport March 10 
} Sailing from Mobile March 16 

Sailing from Pensacola March 19 


HAMBURG AND BREMEN 


U.S.S.B. S.S. CLAVARACK........ { Sailing from Pensacola March 22 


| Sailing from Mobile March 31 
LIVERPOOL AND MANCHESTER 


{ Sailing from Pensacola April 9 


) Sailing from Mobile April 15 


LONDON 


Complete information will be glad! 
or representative of the 


OCEAN STEAMSHIP COMPANY of SAVANNAH 


General Offices: Pier 50, North River 


U.8.8.B. S.8S. WEST HARDAWAY. | seine from Pensacola, April 10 


Sailing from Mobile April 15 


Waterman Steamship Corporation 
“Operating United States Government Ships” 
MOBILE, ALABAMA 
Our Service Backed by 18 Years’ Experience 


SwwomnahSigo 
PASSENGER 
DIRECT SERVICE 


Between 


New York and Savannah 


Boston ad Savannah 


Through package cars to all principal Southern and 
Western points, in connnection with 


FAST FREIGHT LINES THROUGH SAVANNAH 


; Central-Savannah Line 
Atlantic Coast-Savannah Line 

Southern Railway 
Freight is loaded direct from ship to cars at Savannah to break 
bulk at destination. Time and handling reduced to a minimum 


From New York —SAILINGS— From Boston — 
Tuesdays, artes and Saturdays 
at 3 P. M. 


y furnished by any official 
Company 


Seaboard-Savannah Line 
Savannah & Atlanta Ry. 


Tuesdays and Saturdays 
at 3 P. M. 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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ea “Ship by Water” 


PROMPT, REGULAR SERVICE VIA 


WILLIAMS LINE 


Los Angeles Harbor, San Francisco, 
Portland, Seattle, Tacoma and Aberdeen 


New York,  Belstewe 


Norfolk, Philadelphia 


Thru bills of lading issued to other Pacific 
ast Ports, Hawaii and the Far East 
For rates, dates of sailing and other information apply to 
WILLIAMS STEAMSHIP CO., Inc. 

Moore and Water Streets, New York Telephone Bowling Green 7394 

Baltimore, Md. Philadelphia, Pa. Pittsburgh, Pa. 
39 South St. Drexel Bidg. Oliver Bidg. 

And at our Branch Offices at ports of call, etc. 




































NAWSCO LINES 


INTERCOASTAL 


PHILADELPHIA 
NEW YORK 









FREIGHT 


FAST 
REGULAR SERVICE 






















PORTLAND 
BOSTON 










and 
LOS ANGELES PORTLAND 
SAN DIEGO ASTORIA 
SAN FRANCISCO SEATTLE 
OAKLAND TACOMA 
VANCOUVER 


= 2 
meee ee 


NORTH ATLANTIC AND WESTERN S. S. CO. 


Owners and Operators, U.'‘S. Government Ships 
BOSTON: 111 Summer St. 
NEW YORK: 11 Moore St. BALTIMORE: American Bldg. 
PHILADELPHIA: 136 So.4th St. PITTSBURGH: 601 Bessemer Bldg. 
PORTLAND: 36 Exchange St. CHICAGO: 112 W. Adams St. 


or ADMIRAL LINE Pacific Coast Ports 
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Personal Notes 





Announcement of the appointment of John Edward Dal- 
rymple as vice-president in charge of traffic of the Canadian 
National Railways has. been made by Sir Henry Thornton, presi- 
dent of the government railway system. He is now vice-presi- 
dent in charge of ‘traffic of the Grand Trunk, Grand Trunk 
Pacific, Central Vermont Railways, Grand Trunk Pacific Coast 
Steamship Company and other subsidiaries of the Grand Trunk 
system. 

William M. Cave has entered the law office of Clifford 
Thorne in Chicago: He has~had twenty-one years’ experience 
in traffic work. He began as an employe of the Chicago, Rock 
Island & Pacific Railroad, serving as bill clerk at Davenport. 
In 1907 he left the Rock Island to become traffic manager for 
Parlin & Orendorff Company at Canton, Ill. On July 1, 1919, 
this company was acquired by the International Harvester Cor- 
poration. From 1919 until last month Mr. Cave remained in 
the traffic department of the International Harvester Company. 

L. A. Weiss until recently traffic manager of the A. Wilhelm 
Paint Company and prior to that time an employe of the P. & 
R. Railroad at Reading, Pa., has been made district manager 
of The Traffic Service Bureau of Harrisburg, Pa., with head- 
quarters Reading, Pa. The bureau is under the management of 
Geo. A. Bacon, general manager, and Harry J.. Newton, traffic 
manager. 

A. G. Huckin, vice president and general manager of the 
Illinois Northern and general manager of the Chicago, West 
Pullman and Southern, died in Chicago Feb. 26. 

The National Railways of Mexico announce that Arthur E. 
Perry and H. M. Johnson, are appointed traveling freight and 
passenger agents vice O. Torres and Paul Coblentz, resigned. 
H. E. Chenweth, traveling freight and passenger agent, has 
been transferred to the New York Central Agency. 

The Mississippi-Warrior Service announces the appoint- 
ment of H. E. Ruddiman, general agent, and Wm. V. O’Connell, 
commercial agent, with headquarters at Chicago. 

W. C. Stewart is appointed traveling freight agent of the 
Norfolk Southern, with office at Philadelphia. 

W. E. Tullis has been appointed traveling freight agent of 
the Kansas City, Mexico & Orient Lines with headquarters at 
Detroit. 

Robert McDowell is appointed general agent of the South- 
ern Pacific Lines, with office at Cincinnati, succeeding H, F. 
Kern, transferred. Edmund G. Cook is appointed general agent 
with office at Cleveland, Ohio, succeeding Mr. McDowell. 

Fred L. Taylor is appointed assistant agricultural agent, 
Chicago, Burlington & Quincy Railroad, (Lines West and the 
Colorado & Southern Railway Company, with headquarters at 
Denver. 

Edmund Davies is appointed general agent of the Indiana 
‘Harbor Belt Railroad Company with headquarters at San Fran- 
cisco, succeeding H. M. Wigney, resigned to engage in other 
business. 

The Coeur d’ Alene & St. Joe Transportation Co., Ltd., an- 
nounces the appointment of C. M. Chinn, general manager; 
Irvin Davis, assistant manager; C. F. Hess, auditor; F. D. Crane, 
general counsel; G. E. Gaylord, superintendent of boat works. 

A. N. Heuss is appointed general freight and passenger 
agent of the Manistee & North-Eastern, vice D. Riley who died. 


DOINGS OF THE TRAFFIC CLUBS 


The Transportation Club of Detroit has elected the follow- 
ing officers: president, W. S. Roger, general traffic manager, D. 
U. R. ; vice presidents, F. H. Dowle, general agent, Erie Rail- 
road; H. I. Scofield, general agent, D. & R. G. Railroad; secre- 
tary, C. W. Musson, traffic manager, Briggs Manufacturing; 
Company; treasurer, J. A. Ferguson, traffic representative, Cana- 
dian Pacific Railway; members of the executive committee for 
three years, O. S. Dustin, vice president, Ashley & Dustin Line; 
T. P. Hutchcliff, general agent, C. B. & Q. R. R. 





Freight claims and claim prevention will be subjects dis- 
eussed by railroad and shippers’ representatives at a joint meet- 
ing of the Pacific Coast Claim Conference, Freight Protective 
Committee of the American. Railway Association, and the Pa- 
cific Traffic Association at a special meeting Wednesday eve- 
ning, March 7, in the Commercial Club Assembly Hall, Mer- 
chants Exchange Building, San Francisco. Chas. E. Virden. 
president of the Virden Packing Company will be the chairman 
of the evening. H. K. Gillette, chairman, Pacific Coast Claim 
Conference will officiate for that Association. Wm. C. Fitch, 
chairman of the Freight Claim Division of the American Rail- 
way Association, and W. L. Garver, for the Pacific Traffic As- 
sociation, will also officiate. Fruit and vegetable and other 
shippers have been invited from all points in California to at- 
tend this meeting, and it promises to be the largest meeting of 
shippers and carriers’ representatives yet held. on the Pacific 
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Coast. There will also be an entertainment program, including 
the Southern Pacific Company’s orchestra, singers, and mon 
ologue artists. F. A. Hooper, E. H. Norris and M. B. Baker are 
the committee on arrangements for the Pacific Traffic Associa. 
tion and W. F. Whiteman, G. C. Kelber and Fred Fickett are 


handling the arrangements for the Pacific Coast Claim (Cop. 
ference. 





The Traffic Club of Chicago had a card party the evening 
of March 2. 





The Traffic Club of New Engiand will entertain Director. 
General Davis at luncheon in the auditorium of the Boston City 


Club March 6. Mr. Davis will speak on the problem of national 
railroad transportation. 





The speaker at the luncheon of the Kansas City Traffic Club 
Feb. 26, was James G. Robertson, of the Smith-Grieves Printing 
Company. Beginning with March 5, the first Monday in each 
month will be known as “Business Day” and the time usually 
devoted to speakers will be given to discussion of subjects dock. 


eted by members. The evening of March 14, will be “Union 
Pacific Night.” 





Problems relating to the work of traffic managers and rail- 
way men was discussed at the meeting of the New York Traffic 
Forum the evening of February 23. “The Industrial Traffic Man. 
ager,” was the text of a speech by C. L. Hilleary, traffic manager 
of the F. W. Woolworth Company. Mr. Hilleary explained the 
duties and functions of the manager and dwelt particularly on 
the essential requirements necessary to obtain success and pro- 
motion in traffic work. The New York Traffic Forum is com- 
posed of men engaged in industrial, railway and steamship 
traffic work who wish to exchange helpful ideas with one apn- 
other and who are interested in general questions relating to 
the profession. -Conducting the meeting was E. H. Mayerhofer, 
traffic marfager of the Morse and Rogers Shoe Company. B. H. 
Thome, representative of the freight traffic:-Department of The 
Central Railroad Company of New Jersey took his new posi- 
tion as secretary of the organization. 





Some of the comic and tragic incidents in the lives of traffic 
men were woven into a two act drama for the entertainment 
of members of the Dallas Traffic club at its semi-monthly lunch- 
eon Feb. 24. The drama depended largely on a reproduction 
of the difficult situations which arise between soliciting freight 
agents and traffic managers when the former calls on the agent 
to solicit his business. A $15 prize was offered for the solictor 
who made the best speech. Charles Sorg, southwestern freight 
agent for the Northern Pacific railway, took the place of a 
“hard boiled” traffic manager for Huey & Philp Hardware com- 
pany. It was understood that he had a car of nails to ship from 
Chicago to St. Louis.. Two freight agents called, one after the 
other, in earnest solicitation of his business, each producing the 
customary cigars and other “passports” to the traffic manager’s 
private office. Soliciting agénts were C. W. Higgins, traffic 
manager of Titche-Goettinger company, taking the role of solic- 
iting agent for the C. & E. I. railway company and Douglas 
Damron, traffic manager for Armstrong Packing company, as 
soliciting agent for the C. & A. railroad. A. S. Abbery was 


secretary to Mr. Sorg. Mr. Higgins got the prize with a nar- 
row margin of votes. 





At the annual meeting of the Transportation Club of Peoria, 
February 27, the following officers were elected: President, 
N. M. Love; vice-presidents, O. F. Becker, V. V. Boatner; set 
retary-treasurer, O. B. Eddy. Five directors for two-year term: 
W. H. Wylie, S. L. Mathis, W. A. Bartlett, L. L. Gruss, J. Younge. 
One director to fill unexpired term of G. A. Smith, J. L Kent. 
N..M. Love is district freight representative of the Pennsylvania 
Railroad Company, having supervision of the traffic of that sys 
tem in central and western Illinois and portions of Iowa and 
Missouri. He is a member of the Peoria Board of Trade, Creve 
Ceur, Rotary, and University clubs and Beta Theta Pi Fra 
ternity and actively identified with matters affecting the civic 
and transportation interests of Peoria. 


SIGNATURE OMITTED 


The article in the Open Forum, Traffic World, February 24, 
page 426, headed, “The Industrial Traffic Manager,” was writtel 


by F. J. Tyrrell. His signature was omitted by error of the 
printer. 


B. & O. SECURITIES 


The Baltimore & Ohio has applied to the Commission for authorily 
to issue nominally: $3,770,000 of its refunding and general morté , 
6 per cent bonds and to issue bonds of subsidiary companies to il 
pledged as further security for the 6 per cent bonds. The bonds be 
mature December 1, 1995, but will be redeemable on and after me 
1925, at 105. They will be issued in reimbursement of expenditut™ 
made heretofore for extensions and improvements and maturing 
debtedness. 
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“AT the close of the Civil War, I joined 
a prairie schooner outfit from Omaha 
to California,” said the pioneer. 


“It took us eight weeks to make the trip. 
Two of our men were killed by Indians. 
But we had as good a trip as it was possi- 
ble to make in those days, I guess. 


“Fifteen years later I came back east for a 
I had heard a lot 


visit to my old home. 
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| “che Railroad that 


( Cut Trail across 
~ the Continent 


about the Union Pacific Railroad but I 
didn’t realize until I traveled over it, how 


closely it followed our old Overland Trail.” 


Traffic Agencies 


The Overland Trail was Nature’s way—the 
easiest and most direct for the pioneer just 
as today the Union Pacific is the natural 
route for passengers and freight. 


Service of the highest standard backed by 
over 50 years of progressive railroading. 


Complete information regarding passenger and freight service 
cheerfully furnished by any Union Pacific representative. 


ATLANTA, GA...........-- 49 N. Forsyth St 
BIRMINGHAM, ALA. ....1st Ave. & 20th St. 
BOISE, IDAHO........... 8th & Bannock Sts 
BOSTON, MASS.......... 294 Washington St. 
BUTTE, Mi iks oss ccecce cance 4S. Main St. 
CHEYENNE, WYO........ 1605 Central Ave 
CHICAGO, ILL......... 58 E. Washington St. 
CINCINNATI, O. ........ ...- 4th & Vine Sts. 
CLEVELAND, O............ 1016 Euclid Ave. 


COUNCIL BLUFFS, IA.._ ....37 Pearl St. 
DALLAS, TEX...... Commerce & Akard Sts. 


DENVER, COLO....... 18th & California Sts. 


DES MOINES, IA...............- 209 Fifth St. 


DETROIT, MICH. ...127 W. Lafayette Blvd, 
FRESNO, CAL., Tulare St. & Van Ness Ave. 
A. L. CRAIG, General Passenger Agent, Omaha, Nebraska 

D. S. SPENCER, General Pass. Agent, Salt Lake City, Utah 
WM. McMURRAY, Gen’ Passenger Agent, Portland, Oregon 
T. C, PECK, Gen’ Passenger Agent, Los Angeles, California 


Offices are maintained at principal cities throughout the country. 





KANSAS CITY, MO........... 805 Walnut St. 
Fis FM | eee 204 N. 11th St. 
LONG BEACH, CAL., Ocean Ave. & Pine St. 
LOS ANGELES, CAL.... .. .221 S. Broadway 
MILWAUKEE, WIS....... 221 Grand Ave. 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN... ...125 S. Third St. 
NEW ORLEANS, LA.....226 Carondelet St. 
BIW TORE. N.Y. .....6<02- 280 Broadway 
OAKLAND, CAL.......... 433 Fourteenth St. 
. OCEAN PARK, CAL............ 149 Pier Ave. 
GORI, TT AES 00. c cc cccseccscce 390 24th St. 
PASADENA, CAL........ 403 E. Colorado St. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA.....15th & Market Sts. 
PITTSBURGH, PA. Smithfield St & 6th Ave. 
PORTLAND, O.,W.Park & Washington Sts. 


C, J. LANE, General Freight Agent, Omaha, Nebraska 

J. A. REEVES, General Freight Agent, Salt Lake City, Utah 
H. E. LOUNSBURY, General Freight Agent, Portland, Oregon 
W. F. LINCOLN, General Freight Agent, Los Angeles, Cal. 
403 


REDLANDS, CAL.............. 14 Cajon St. 
RENO, NEVADA....Second and Center Sts. 
RIVERSIDE, CAL........ csoee- 680 Main St. 
SACRAMENTO, CAL......... 1006 Fourth St. 
SAN PEDRO, CAL............ 521 Beacon St. 
SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH ....10 S. Main St 

SAN DIEGO, CAL............. 121 Broadway 
SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. ...... 673 Market St. 
SEATTLE, WASH......0.-W. Pass. Station 
SPOKANE, WASH ........ 727 Sprague Ave. 
ST. JOSEPH, MO., Frederick Ave & Felix St. 
GE BA I 5 oc cectnciviedcsg 611 Olive St. 
TACOMA, WASH............ 106 S. Tenth St. 
Bh 69 Yonge St. 
VANCOUVER, B.C......... 470 Granville St, 
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Questions and Answers 


In this department will be answered questions of both legal and 

i nature that confront persons dealing with traffic. A specialist 

on interstate commerce law, who is a member of our legal department, 
will give his opinion in answer to any oe question relating to the law 
of interstate transportation of freight. A traffic man of long experience 
and wide knowledge will answer questions relating to practical traffic 


lems. We do not desire to take the place of the traffic man but to 

ip him in his work. Persons desiring immediate answer by mail or 
wire or a more elaborate treatment of any question—by the citation of 
authorities in a legal opinion, for instance—may obtain this kind of 


private service by the payment of a reasonable fee. The right is re- 

served to refuse to answer in this department any question, legal or 

traffic, that it may appear to us unwise to answer or that involves a 

rituation too com « for the kind of investigation herein contemplated. 
Address Questions and Answers Department, 

Traffic Service Corporation, Colorado Building, Washington, D. C 


Routing—Application of Combination Rate Made Over One Gate- 
way or Junction Point to Shipments Moving via Another 
Cannot Be Done in the Absence of Equalization 
Colorado.—Question: W. J. Kelly’s Freight Tariff 219, I. C. 

C. 835, names a fifth class rate from Youngstown, O., to Beards- 

town, Ill, which is one-half cent lower than the rate from 

Youngstown, O., to East St. Louis. 

E. B. Boyd’s Territorial Directory 1-A, I. C. C. A-797, shows 
Beardstown, Ill., as taking Mississippi River rate basis. 

Beardstown, Ill., is located on the B. & O. Railroad and on 
the C. B. & Q. Railroad and the railroad companies are con- 
tending that the Beardstown base cannot be used to Denver, un- 
less the shipment is routed via the C. B. & Q. Railroad or the 
B. & O. Railroad to St. Louis, and any connection from this point, 
but they have not given us a satisfactory reason why we cannot 
use the Beardstown rate, as a Mississippi River basing point, if 
the shipment moves via any éastern road other than the B. & O. 
and any western road other than the C. B. & Q. We will ap- 
preciate your interpretation. 

Answer: Rule 5-C of Tariff Circular 18-A seems to answer 
fully, the same providing that if no specific rate from point of 
origin to destination of a through shipment is provided and no 
specific manner of constructing combination rate for it is pro- 
vided, the lowest combination of rates applicable via the route 
over which the shipment moves is the lawful rate for that ship- 
ment. 

It is therefore necessary in order to obtain the Beardstown 
combination that shipments be routed via Beardstown in connec- 
tion with any lines that may carry rates to and from that point. 
There is no equalization of gateways rule in these tariffs, which 
would permit movement via one gateway, and application of 
combination rate made over another. 

Overcharges—Time Within Which Suit Must Be Filed 

Connecticut.—Question: Reference is made to the question 
of “Ohio,” with reference to straight overcharge claims and 
answer thereto, contained in the February 10 number of The 
Traffic World. 

I had occasion to consider the same question about two 
months ago and my first impression was the same as stated in 
your answer, but upon consideration of the case of A. J. Phillips 
Company vs. Grand Trunk Western Railway Company, 236 U. S. 
774, the conclusion was reached that section 16 precluded the 
bringing of an action in court, as well as a complaint to the 
Commission, after two years from the date the cause of action 
accrued. I should be glad to know if the Phillips case was 
considered by you in reaching your conclusion. 

Answer: That the conclusions reached by you was correct 
is supported by the decision of the Supreme Court of the United 
States on February 19, 1923, in case No. 194, Kansas City South- 
ern Ry. Co. vs. Harry B. Wolf et al., in which case the Supreme 
Court specifically holds as to claims for overcharges that suit 
must be brought within the two-year period prescribed in sec- 
tion 16 of the act. This provision, it should be observed, men- 
tions only actions before the Interstate Commerce Commission, 
but the Supreme Court, nevertheless, is apparently of the opinion 
that it applies to actions brought in a court of law, or, at any 
rate, that the same rule should apply to both actions brought 
before the Commission or in a court of law. 


Section 206-F of Transportation Act as Affecting Reparation 
Claims Filed with the Interstate Commerce Commission 
iNlinois.—Question: Will you please advise me whether or 

not suits have been filed for recovery of reparation in awards 

of the Interstate Commerce Commission on shipments moving 
prior to federal control of the carriers, under section 206 (f) of 

the transportation act of 1920? 

We have some reparation cases upon which the carriers 
refuse to make reparation under the Commission’s order on the 
ground that section 206 (f) of the transportation act of 1920 is 
unconstitutional. 

Answer: The only case before the courts, of which we are 
aware, in which the constitutionality of this provision of the 
transportation act, 1920, is, or, rather, was involved, is that of 
the. Pittsburgh & West Virginia Ry. Co. vs. Interstate Commerce 
Commission, No. 3709 of the October Term, 1921, in the Court 
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of Appeals of the District of Columbia. In this case, whig, 
was instituted in the Supreme Court of the District of Columbia 
the carrier petitioned the court to enjoin the Interstate Com. 


‘ merce Commission from prosecuting a hearing of the complaint 


in Docket 12529. The court, having sustained the Commission's 
motion to dismiss, the carrier appealed the case to the Court of 
Appeals of the District of Columbia, but the appeal was abap. 
doned by the carrier. 
(1) Missionary Rates—What Constitute. (2) Treated vs. Un. 
treated Rates in Southeast 

Virginia—Question: What are missionary and untreateg 
rates? 

Answer: (1) “Missionary” rates are rates established by 
a carrier to aid in developing an industry, a community, or q 
certain section of the country. See I. and S. Docket 820, 43 
I. C. C. 291; I. and S. Docket 464, 41 I. C. C. 565, and I. andg, 
Docket 520, 34 I. C. C. 652 

(2) With respect to untreated rates, we presume that you 
have reference to rates which are so referred to in certain tariffs 
published by Agent Speiden. The so-called untreated rateg in 
such tariffs are rates which have not been revised in accordance 
with the order of the Interstate Commerce Commission in 
“Fourth Section Violations in the Southeast,” 30 I. C. C. 153. 

Following the Commission’s opinion in the above referred to 
case, the southeastern lines appointed a fourth section commit- 
tee, which undertook to revise the rates in compliance with 
the findings of the Commission in this case. This committee 
did not complete this work and there are, therefore, rates on 
certain commodities which, because of the fact that they have 
not been revised, are known as “untreated” rates, the rates which 
have been revised being known as “treated” rates. 
In Absence of Joint Through Rate from Point of Origin to Final 

Destination, Lowest Combination of Locals via Route of 

Movement Applicable, Whether Two or More Factors In. 


volved 
Texas.—Question: There are no through rates from “A” 
to “D.” The rate from “A” to “B” is 30 cents, and the rate 


from “B’ to “D” is 50 cents, making the “B” combination rate 
80 cents. The rate from “B” to “C” is 25 cents and the rate 
from “C” to “D” is 20 cents, making the “B-C” combination 75 
cents. In a case of this kind, can the combination rate from 
“B” to “D” be used, notwithstanding there is a through rate 
from “B” to “D” via “C”? If it can, then what is meant by 
Conference Rule No. 220-G? If it cannot, then what is meant 
by rule 5-C of Tariff Circular 18-A? 

Answer: Conference Ruling 220-G merely provides that the 
lawful rate for through movement is the through rate, wherever 
such rate exists, even though some combination makes a lower 
rate. In the example you cite, there is no through rate for the 
through movement. It is true, you have a through rate for a 
through movement from “B” to “D” of 50 cents, a through rate 
from “A” to “B” of 30 cents, and a through rate from “C” to 
“D” of 20 cents, and on a shipment originating at one of these 
points, we could not use rule 5-C, Tariff Circular 18-A. But 
you state you have no through rate from “A” to “D.” There 
fore rule 5-C applies to shipments originating at that point, i. e, 
the lowest available combination, or 75 cents. The fact that 
there is a through rate from “B” to “D” does not preclude the 
use of the three-ply combination. Stearns & Oliver Lumber 
Co. vs. C. M. & St. P., 39 I. C. C. 470; Class Rates from Terre 


Haute to Kansas City, 32 I. C. C. 206; Lacey Co. vs. A. T. & 
S. F., 38 I. C. C. 264. 


Tariff Interpretation—Intermediate Application Cannot Be Used 
When All Through Rates from Point of Origin Are Canceled 

Minnesota—Question: E. B. Boyd’s W. T. L. Tariff 21-B, 
I. C. C, A-870, carrying rates on lumber from producing sections 
in Minnesota, Wisconsin, etc., to C. F. A. territory, names: a rate 
on lumber from Baudette, Minn., to Buffalo, N. Y., of 43% cents, 
which is applicable at intermediate points. 

Through Note 109, to which Baudette is subject, the rate is 
nullified to destinations in Canada with the proviso that com 
bination rates will apply. Do you consider this note has the 
effect of preventing enjoyment of the Buffalo rate at interme 
diate points in Canada? It might be regarded as simply cancel 
ing the specific rates to Canadian destinations. The interme 
diate clause has the effect of fixing the Buffalo rate as a max 
mum at intermediate points in Canada. 

Answer: Note 109, supplement 26, is lodged against Bat: 
dette, Minn., as a point of origin and specifically provides that 
the basis of rates provided from Baudette will not apply 1 
points in Canada, and further provides that combination rates 
must be used. It is true the rate from Baudette to Buffalo 8 
in no way affected, but if we attempt to use the Buffalo rale 
at the intermediate Canadian points under the intermediate a> 
plication, we would still be trying to construct a rate from 
Baudette to stations in Canada. To use the Buffalo rate is t0 
use Rate Basis 40 from Baudette, and this is barred by Note 109. 

If the Buffalo rate from Baudette was not connected in aly 
way with Baudette-Rate Basis 40, you would have a different 
situation. To begin with, you are prohibited from using . 
rate basis in computing rates to Canada. ‘This cancellation ° 
Baudette-40 as an origin on Canadian business is sufficiently 
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Our Guests 


St. Louis 


have doubled in number 
during the past year. 


We believe the 5 main reasons 



















for this record showing are 

The Trains ' 
The on-time habit of 
Diamond Special Illinois Central trains. 
11:30 P. M. Superb equipment, de- 
pendable motive power. 
Daylight Special Smooth-riding track. 
10:00 A. M. Employees trained to 
make guests comfortable. 

Both trains stop at ' , 
43rd St. 53rd St. Convenienceof terminals. 

and 63rd St. 


Be our guest on the 
Diamond Special or 
the Daylight Special, 
next trip to St. Louis. 


7 OFFICES TO SERVE YOU 
For fares, reservations and complete travel information ask 

City Ticket Office, 161 W. Jackson Boulevard Phone, Wabash 4600, Local 32 
Central Station, Michigan Avenue and Roosevelt Road, Phone Harrison 7620 
43rd St., 53rd St., Phone Wabash 2200, and 63rd St., me Hyde Park 4987 
Sec home pea geqtaeee, - * prea nee S280 
Ss er en > a . ° 

South Chicago City Ticket Office, 2946 E. 92nd St., Phone South Chicago 6720 
Address mail inquiries toJ. V. Lanigan, G. P. A,, Room 502 Central Station, Chicago, Il. 


Illinois — 
entral 
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broad to eliminate all methods which might be found in the 
tariff for otherwise building rates to the Canadian points. 
Suits Against Carriers for Damage—Party in Whose Name Suit 
May Be Brought 

Indiana.—Question: Referring to your answer to “Kansas” 
on page 311 of the issue of The Traffic World of February 10, 
1923, in which the decision of Kleinhaus vs. Canadian Pacific 
Ry., 196 N. Y. S. 862, is referred to, would not a case of this 
kind be cleared up if the shipper made an assignment in the 
matter of the prosecution of the claim, to the consignee? 

Answer: Under the general rule prevailing in most juris- 
dictions, where the consignor assigns his right to damages, the 
assignee may bring suit for injury to the goods shipped. Whether 
or not, in a given case, the consignee could, under an assignment, 
bring suit depends, therefore, upon the rule followed by the 
courts of the state in which suit is brought. 
Classification—Specific Rating Takes Precedence Over General 


Rating 

Pennsylvania.—Question: Machinery is classified in the Offi- 
cial Classification, 24,000 pounds at fifth class; forgings, rough, 
are classified 36,000 pounds at fifth class. The forgings in ques- 
tion are rough, but, after further finishing at destination, are 
used as parts of machines. A shipment of 24,000 of rough forg- 
ings, would be assessed higher charges for a shipment of this 
weight, than if finished or upon 24,000 pounds of machinery of 
which they are a part. Only class rates in effect on both com- 
modities. 

Can these 24,000 pounds of rough forgings be accorded the 
rating provided in Consolidated Classification No. 2, page 280, 
item 14, machinery or machinery parts, regardless of the fact 
that forgings, n. o. i. b. n., are provided for in another part of 
the classification? 

We recall reading in one of your answers, that the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission made the expression that higher 
charges on a raw or unfinished material, than on the same ma- 
terial finished, were prima facie unreasonable. Will you please 
quote the case or cases in which such an expression was made? 

-Answer: When an article of transportation has been given 
a specific designation in the classification that rating and not 
a general rating in the same classification, even though the gen- 
eral rating be lower, must be applied on a shipment. Western 
Classification Case, 25 I. C. C. 442 (567). 

Under this principle of tariff construction the rough forgings 
rating and not the rating on machinery and parts, must be ap- 
plied to the article in question, although it is also a rule of 
classification that the rating on an unfinished article should not 
exceed that on the finished article. National Confectioners’ 
Association vs. A. & R. R. R. Co., 49 I. C. C. 566 (574). 


Damages—Measure of 

Ilinois.—Question: We have noted with considerable inter- 
est item on page 386 of The Traffic World of February 17, 1923, 
regarding claim in connection with carload of furniture shipped 
from Chicago, Ill., to Lockland, O. 

Our understanding has always been that railroad company’s 
responsibility is limited to the stated valuation covering the 
weights of the actual articles lost or damaged. This is the 
rule which the railroad companies are enforcing so far as we 
know. 

Assuming that the shipment in question was a carload of 
12,000 pounds, shipped at released valuation of 10 cents per 
pound, is it admitted that if the entire shipment was lost or 
totally destroyed, that the railroad company’s liability would 
without question be limited to $1,200? 

In the case in question it appears that the shortage amounted 
to 400 pounds on which railroad company offers in settlement 
the sum of $40. As we understand it, the question then hinges 
on right of recovery in the sum of $891, which is claimed to 
be the actual value of the 400 poun@s short, on the theory that 
the amount claimed is less than the total value of the entire 
shipment figured on basis of 10 cents per pound. 

Carrying the inquiry a little further, by assuming that there 
had been a further loss of, say, 100 pounds, the claimed value 
of which might be $309, bringing the total claimed value up to 
$1,200, could the railroad company be held responsible for the 
sum of $1,200, which would be the total amount of its responsi- 
bility on the entire shipment, even though it were shown that 
only 500 pounds out of the 12,000 pounds was short or damaged? 

Answer: Several of the cases cited in our answer cover 
shipments of household goods. In one, namely, Carleton vs. 
Union Transfer & Storage Co., 121 N. Y. S. 997, the facts were 
as follows: There was stamped in a blank space on the bill 
of lading, under ‘the description of the articles shipped, a pro- 
vision that the consignor had an option of shipping at a higher 
rate without limitation as to value in case of damage, but agreed 
to the valuation named in consideration of the lower rate, and 
the shipper’s agent signed his name on a blank dotted line there- 
under marked “Shipper,” and beneath that was stamped “Valu- 
ation restricted to $5 per hundred pounds.” The gross weight, 
which was the only weight given, was 12,000 pounds, and the 
column of the bill of lading in which the weight was written 
was headed: “Weight, subject to correction.” There were 
more more than 120 items of household goods in the shipment, 
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and no particular article was identified by the hundredweight 

It was held that the stamped provision restricting the valua. 
tion to $5 per hundred pounds was a mere substitute for the 
total valuation on the basis of the gross weight, and the ship. 
per’s right to recover was not limited to $5 per hundredweight 
of that part of the goods weighed separately, so that he neeq 
not show the weight of the goods damaged. 

In another case, namely, Huguelet vs. Warfield, 65 S. B. 995 
the court, in the course of its opinion, said: : 


The bill of lading calls for ‘‘household goods, valued at $5 per 19 
Ibs.,”" shows aggregate net weight 10,000 lbs., and contains a stipujg. 
tion limiting recovery to the value as agreed upon. There wag no 
specified value or weight of any particular article. The shipment 
being single and the weight and value being stated in the aggregate 
the limit of recovery for damage to such shipment was $505, This 
construction may result in recovery for a partial loss as great ag in 
case of a total loss, but that results because there is in this case no 
limitation of the common-law liability for actual loss, except the 
limitation of recovery to $505 upon the shipment as a whole. 

It will be observed that in these cases the aggregate weight 
of the entire shipment and not the separate weight of each 
article was shown on the bill of lading, and it is possible that 
the decisions of the courts would have been different had sep. 
arate weights been shown. 


Feeding in Transit—Basis for Charge by Carrier 

Virginia— Question: I am under the impression that there 
is a ruling of the Interstate Commerce Commission which gov. 
erns the price to be charged for hay fed to interstate shipments 
of live stock, fed in transit, such charge not to exceed 10 per 
cent over market price. If I am correct will you please give 
me the ruling and any court decision that might cover? 

Is the price to which 10 per cent may be added wholesale 
or retail price? Does this apply to stock entering yards for 
market as well as shipments of stock fed in transit? 

Answer: There is nothing in item 3511 of Agent Kelly’s 
I. C. C. 1210 which defines “market price,” as relating to charges 
for feed furnished to live stock in transit. There should be wi- 
formity in making the charge, but in the absence of a definition 
the charge should be assessed upon the basis of the actual cost 


_of the feed to the carrier, whether wholesale or retail, plus 10 


per cent. We know of no opinion of the Commission or decision 
of the courts on the question. 


Freight Charges—Liability of Consignor for 


Michigan.—Question: A shipper made carload shipment in 
October, 1917, from Michigan to California, and, through error, 
the originating carrier billed charges “prepaid.” Three days 
later carrier discovering their error issued correction, making 
charges read “collect.” However, though some unknown error 
correction was not acted on and shipment was delivered con 
signee without collection of charges. 

The statute of limitation of California is four years. Car 
riers at destination did not file suit against consignee until after 
period of limitation had expired, and for that reason decision 
was rendered in favor of the defendant. 

Of course, we understand that under interstate commerce 
decision the carrier must collect the charges from either the 
consignee or shipper. I am not in possession at the present 
time of any information that will show what efforts were made 
by the carrier to collect the freight charges from the consignee 
within the four years, but it does not seem just that they should 
wait until after the four-year period before starting suit. The 
only reason that I can see for them so doing is that they simply 
go on record, knowing that they would lose under the law of 
California, they could then come back on the shipper in Michi- 
gan for collection of freight charges, where the statute of limi- 
tation is six years. 

However, I think the carriers in California should have been 


compelled to have started suit before the statute of limitation 
expired. 


Answer: The consignor, as the party with whom the cot 
tract of shipment was entered into, is primarily liable for the 
payment thereof. A contract to pay freight is to be implied 
from the mere fact that the consignor has placed the goods with 
the carrier for the purpose of being carried to their destination, 
and this liability is discharged only by full payment by the 
consignor or consignee. 

In numerous cases the consignor has been held liable for 
the payment of the freight charges, notwithstanding that deliv- 
ery of the shipment was made without collection of the charges 
from the consignee, either through error or through the exten: 
sion of credit. See S. A. L. vs. Montgomery, 112 S. E. 652; New 
York Cent. R. Co. vs. Philadelphia & Reading Coal & Iron (0. 
210 Ill. App. 267, judgment affirmed, 121 N. E. 581. In R. = 
vs. Lovell, 180 N. Y. S. 922, it was held that no waiver of righ 
to recover from consignee arises from an attempt to collect from 
the consignee. 


There are cases, however, which hold that where the carrier 
has delivered a shipment without collecting all or some a 
of its lawful freight charges and could have held the consign 
for thep ayment of the same, it could not recover the a 
thereof from the consignor. See Y, & M. V. R. R. Co. Vs. he 
ray, 238 Fed. 78; Western Ry. of Alabama vs. Collins, 78 Sou. 
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NEW ORLEANS 


(Second Port, U.S. A.) 


NO CONGESTION 
NO DELAY 


This Port is open throughout the year 


94 Steamship lines furnish 
dependable and regular service from 


NEW ORLEANS 


to ports of call in 

































dass United Kingdom (8 lines) France (7 lines) Scandinavia (4 lines) 
— Belgium — (5 lines) Holland (6 lines) Italy (5 lines) 
“ Germany (8 lines) Spain (7 lines) Japan (6 lines) 
ok Portugal (2 lines) China (5 lines) Australia (1 line ) 
after British India (2 lines) Straits Settlement (2 lines) Java (1 line ) 
ision Greece (lline) Africa (2 lines) Turkey (2 lines) 
wain Asia Minor (2 lines) 

r * ALSO 
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made Semi-weekly, weekly and semi-monthly sailings to Cuban, West Indian, 

hould Mexican, Central American and South American ports 

fe and 

at Semi-weekly sailings to New York 

 : Eight sailings monthly to Pacific Coast points 

tation The following trunk line railroads connect this port with all interior points: 

e con: Gulf Coast Lines La. Ry. & Navigation Co. Southern Ry: System 

.- Illinois Central RR. Missouri Pacific Ry. Southern Pacific System 

s with Louisville & Nashville RR. N.O. Great: Northern RR. Texas & Pacific Railway 

“" Yazoo & Miss. Valley RR. 

and 

ro Mississippi Warrior Service 
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bg For further information address 
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tet BOARD OF COMMISSIONERS OF THE PORT OF NEW ORLEANS 


(An Agency of the State of Louisiana) 
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823, and L. & N. R. R. Co. vs. Central Iron & Coal Co., 284 Fed. 
250. 


Order Bills of Lading for Switch Movements * 

Ohio.—Question: Is a carrier compelled to handle a car 
from one industry to another within the switching limits of an- 
other carrier on an order bill of lading? 

We have consulted the switching tariffs of the various Akron 
lines and are of the opinion that, in view of no provision to the 
contrary contained in such tariffs, that carriers would be com- 
pelled to handle such shipments on an order bill of lading, due 
to the fact that switching tariffs are subject to the provisions 
of the Consolidated Classification. 

Answer: While we cannot locate an opinion of the Com- 
mission or decision of the courts on the question, it is our 
opinion that a shipper may demand an order bill of lading for a 
switch movement, as in many instances there is no material dif- 
ference, if any, between a switching service and a road haul ser- 
vice. At any rate, there is not such a difference as should justify 
a carrier in refusing to issue an order bill of lading, where, for 
commercial reasons, it is necessary to so consign a shipment, 
even though it is not customary for such shipments to move on 
bills of lading. 

Application of Rates 

Georgia.—Question: Your answer to “Georgia” in the Feb- 
ruary 17 issue of The Traffic World relative to item No. 36, 
page 131, Consolidated Classification No. 3, rating army clothing 
in bales as first class. 

Note that item No. 37 states that ratings will apply on ship- 
ments of surplus army clothing made BY or FROM U. S. Army 
Storage Depots in U. S. standard shipping bales, and the lan- 
guage of this note permits the shipment to be made from an- 
other point other than the U. S. Army storage depot, provided 
same is made BY the United States Army Storage Depot and 
bill of lading taken out accordingly, which I presume was the 
case in this instance. 

The agent assessing charges at a rate of 114 times first 
class rate was attempting to apply section (c) of rule 5, which 
provides that articles in machine-pressed bales will be rated 
one class higher than in boxes. 

The Southern Classification consists of eleven groups or 
classes, six numbered and five lettered, and if agent was to ap- 
ply above-named rule, there would be nothing to do but to add 
the first class rate again, or double the first class. 

If classification has specified third class on this article in 
boxes, agent could not have applied rule 25, account of being 
the next higher rating, but would have applied second class. 

I believe that first class rating should have been applied 
to these shipments when shipped to ANY storage warehouse 
when same was shipped BY the U. S. Army Storage Depot, inas- 
much as the note specified by or from and not by and from. 

Will be glad to have you review this question and advise 
if I am not correct in my interpretation of it. 

Answer: The shipments in question were not made, as we 
understand, either by or from a U. S. Army Storage Depot, but 
were made by a shipper from a public warehouse and, therefore, 
as we stated in our answer to which you refer, as the rating 
is applicable only to shipments which come within the limita- 
tion, that is, shipments made by or from U. S. Army Storage 
Depots, it cannot, in our opinion, be applied on the shipments 
in question. 

(1) Delay—Duty of Consignee to Accept Shipment. 
on Private Tracks—Liability of Carrier 

Illinois. —Question: In the Questions and Answers section 
of The Traffic World, issue of October 30, 1920, reference is made 
on page 823, left-hand column, to a decision in connection with 
“Delivery on Private Siding of Delayed Shipment,” and I am 
wondering if you will be kind enough to furnish me specific 
reference to the decision in question, as I have at the present 
time a proposition to decide upon, which decision, I believe, 
would materially assist me. 

Answer: There are in reality two questions involved in the 
answer to which you refer, one which involves the duty of a 
consignee to accept a delayed shipment and the other the lia- 
bility of a carrier for freight after delivery on a private industry 
track. 

As to the first, it has been held that it is the duty of a 
consignee to accept a shipment delayed in transit, regardless of 
the length of the delay, for the reason that delay in delivery of 
goods, even though it is such as to render the carrier liable, 
does not constitute conversion and the measure of damages is 
not the value of the goods, since the bailor still retains his 
ownership, but the loss proximately caused by the delay. See 
Higgins vs. U. S. Express Co., 85 Atlantic 450; Bullock vs. C. 
& W. C. Ry. Co., 64 S. E. 234; Moody vs. Sou. Ry. Co., 60 S. E. 
711, and Baumbaugh vs. G. C. S. F. Ry. Co., 23 S. W. 693. 

With respect to the second question, the Supreme Court of 
the United States has not ruled and the decisions of the state 
courts are not uniform, due in a large measure to the fact that 
prior to the revision of the bill of lading in accordance with 
the Commission’s opinion in Docket 4844, 64 I. C. C. 357, para- 
graph 4 of section 4, the bill of lading read as follows: “Property 
destined to or taken from a station, wharf, or landing at which 


(2) Delivery 
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there is no regularly appointed agent, shall be entirely at the 
risk of the owner after unloaded from cars or vessels or ynti 
loaded into cars or vessels, and when received or delivered op 
private or other sidings, wharfs, or landings, shall be at owp. 
er’s risk until the cars are attached to or after they are gj 
tached from trains.” 

Some of the courts have held that, under this Provision, a 
carrier’s liability ceased immediately after the car had been de. 
tached from the train. (See Beres vs. Erie R. Co., 163 N. yg 
114, 122 N. E. 456; Chickasaw Cooperage Co. vs. Y. & My. 
215 S. E. 897 (Ark.); Standard Combed Thread Co. vs. Pa.. Co. 
95 Atl. 1002 (N. J.); Siebert vs. Erie R. Co., 163 N. Y. §, 144 
and Bainbridge Grocery Co. vs. A. C. L., 70 S. E 145 (Ga.), while 
other courts have held that this provision applied only to cars 
delivered at a non-agency station, and that the carrier was 
liable for loss or damage to the goods prior to the time the 
consignee assumed, or was required to assume responsibility 
for the goods. (See Jelly vs. A. T. & S. F., 131 Pac. 1057 (Cal). 
Mo. Pac. R. Co. vs. Wichita Grocery Co., 40 Pac. 899 (Kan): 
Weyl vs. So. Pac. Co., 156 Ill. App. 493; McClure vs. N. & W, 
98 S. E. 514 (W. Va.). 


A portion of the above quoted provision has been eliminateg 
from the bill of lading, but we are not aware of any decision of 


the courts passing upon the carrier’s liability under the present 
provision. 


Reconsignment—Rate in Effect on Date Shipment Leaves Point 
of Origin Governs Movement to Final Destination 

illinois—Question: On July 22, 1920, there was shipped 
from Streator, Ill, L. C. L. shipment of axle braces, consigned 
to Kingbridge Station, New York City, N. Y. Due to shipment 
being declined on arrival at destination, shippers ordered ship 
ment returned to them at Streator, Ill. Returned movement left 
Kingsbridge Station September 9, 1920. On August 26, 1920, 
there was a general increase in rates. It is our contention that, 
inasmuch as no delivery was effected, shipment never leaving 
the possession of the carriers, the only legal rate to apply is 
the rate in effect date shipment left Streator, IIl. 

Answer: If it is proper to consider a movement such as 
you outline a reconsignment, which we believe it is, although 
we know of no opinion of the Commission so holding (see, how- 
ever, Northern Brokerage Co. vs. Director-General, 60 I. C. ¢. 
182), the rate to protect is that in effect at the time the ship. 
ment left point of origin, that is, Streator, Ill. This is author- 
ized by the provisions of the reconsigning tariffs. 


COMMISSION ORDERS 


The Commerce Club of St. Joseph, Mo., has been author- 
ized by the Commission to intervene in No. 14661, Southwest- 
ern Interstate Coal Operators’ Association et al. vs. Arkansas 
Western Ry. Co. et al. 

The Commission has authorized various and numerous 
elevator companies located in the states of Iowa, South Dakota, 
North Dakota, and Nebraska, to intervene in No. 14639, Ferney 
Farmers’ Co-operative Elevator Company vs. Director-General, 
C. M. & St. P. Ry. et al., and No. 14639, Sub-No. 1, Same vs. 
Director-General, C. St. P. M. & O. Ry. et al. 

The Illinois Coal Traffic Bureau has been permitted to inter 
vene in No. 14622, Board of Railroad Commissioners of the 
State of South Dakota vs. C. & A. R. R. et al. 

The American Cotton Oil Company and Southern Cotton 
Oil Company have each been authorized to intervene in No. 
14594, American Linseed Company vs. B. R. & P. Ry. et al. 

The Armour and Company of Delaware has been author- 
ized to intervene in No. 14592, Dallas Chamber of Commerce ¥. 
Abilene & Southern Ry. et al. 

The defendant’s petition for postponement of the effective 
date of the order entered in No. 11979, United Paperboard Com- 
pany, Inc. v. Can. Nat. Rys., Director General, et al., has been 
denied by the Commission. 

The Commission’s order in No. 3666, In the matter of reg 
ulations for the transportation of explosives, inflammables and 
other dangerous articles by freight, has been further modified 
so as to further suspend the effective date of the operation of 
paragraph 1050 (1) and so much of paragraph 405 as relates t0 
outage, from January 1 to April 1 or until further order from 
the Commission. 

Geo. J. Goettling & Co. and numerous other firms were 
permitted to intervene in No. 14367, Booth Fisheries Co. ¥§ 
American Railway Express Co. 

The Commission has permitted the D. M. Bare Paper Com 
pany to intervene in No. 14530, West Virginia Pulp & Pape 
Co. vs. B. & O. et al. 


AID FOR THE ORIENT 
The Senate interstate commerce committee has favorably 
reported a bill authorizing the Interstate Commerce Com 
sion to lend up to $3,000,000 additional to the Kansas City, 
Mexico & Orient to keep the road in operation. The road 
a loan of $2,500,000 from the government. No other prov 
was made in the bill for the relief of the road. 
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Take the shortest cut to 
“Your consuming Markets 


WE BRIDGE THE GAP 


MANUFACTURERS 
E : R. TRAFFIC MAN, LOOK AT THE MAP. The circled cities 
‘NO IMPORTERS are strategic traffic pivots, linked by the rails of the Penn- 
: AES sylvania System. 


nO asranes ener 


TA een WN You will recognize these cities with their dependent territories 
) Ili ¢° ) }) & as being logical centers in which to carry spot stocks, to be sent 
WA TEU TW 424 there at carload rates and be readily accessible to your local cus- 
; tomers when they want your product, or available for prompt less- 
carload reshipment to your clientele in adjacent towns. 


You will save your company Time and Money in thus dis- 
tributing in and through these circled cities. 


In each city is a dependable warehouse facility of the Penn- 
sylvania System, providing a modern storage and distributing 
establishment with up-to-date methods, reasonable non-discrimina- 
tory rates, and unsurpassed service. Negotiable receipts are issued 
and low insurance rates are procurable. 


Carrying stocks in these thoroughly reliable facilities will 
please your trade in the territories served by these circled cities 
and minimize your traffic costs. 


Consign your cars in care of the warehouses listed below and 
enjoy modern storage and distributing service par excellence. 
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~ L. & N. STOCK DIVIDEND 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau 


“A $45,000,000 stock dividend by the Louisyille & Nashville 
has been authorized the Commission. The authorization is 
subject to the condition that the Louisville & Nashville do not 
sell, pledge or repledge or otherwise dispose of the whole or 
any part of the stock it now holds in the Nashville & Decatur, 
the Louisville & Nashville Terminal Company, Central Transfer 
& Storage Company, Nashville, Chattanooga & St. Louis, Louis- 
ville, Henderson & St. Louis, Woodstock & Blockton, Lexington 
Union Station Company and the Missouri & Illinois Bridge & 
Belt Railroad Company; and that no expenditures made prior 
to October 1, 1922, shall hereafter be capitalized by the issue 
of bonds or other securities to reimburse the company’s treasury. 

Assent to these conditions was given by the Louisville & 
Nashville. It contended, however, that it had the absolute legal 
right to distribute, in the form of a stock dividend, its entire sur- 
plus, regardless of the nature of the assets of which it consisted. 
The Commission, however, pointed out that section 20-a made 
it unlawful for any carrier to issue stock or other securities 
unless authorized by the Commission, and provided that no 
such authorization should be given unless the issue was for 
some lawful object within the applicant’s corporate purposes, 
compatible with the public interest, which would not impair its 
ability to perform its service as a carrier, was reasonably 
necessary and appropriate for such purpose. 

The Commission also disagreed as to the contention about 
the company’s right to distribute its whole surplus regardless 
of the nature of the assets. It said only those assets which 
had been provided for and intended for productive use in the 
service of capitalization should be capitalized. It referred to 
such assets as capitalizable assets. 


Applying that rule about capitalizable assets, the Commis- 
sion said the company might issue not more than $45,000,000 
of capital stock as a dividend. The application was for au- 
thority to issue $53,000,000 of stock as a dividend and distribute 
it pro rata among the stockholders. The Commission reduced 
the amount because the company had included in its applica- 
tion Cash on hand, the assets in some of its sinking funds, and 
investments in materials used in constructing industrial side- 
tracks which are to be returned or paid for by their users. 
The Commission said the investment in them should be carried 
in materials and supplies on hand. The Commission also al- 
lowed it to capitalize $30,000,000 held as working capital. That 

lowance was made large, the Commission said, because the 

uisville & Nashville builds cars and engines for itself and 
therefore is under constraint to have a large supply of ma- 
terials on hand. For five years prior to federal control, the 
Commission’s report said, the Louisville & Nashville had an 
average cash on hand amounting to $13,757,510 and materials 
on hand averaged $7,362,585. The Commission said that, due 
to the greatly increased prices of materials, the company 


needed at least $30,000,000 for cash and materials with which 
to work. 


The record showed, the Commission’s report said, that 
since June 30, 1902, the company had made expenditures amount- 
ing to $92,681,520, which had not been capitalized. The com- 
pany’s balance sheet as of September 30, 1922, showed a book 
surplus of $82,912,347, investments amounting to $371,453,831 
and total assets of $432,068,206. 


Against that amount of property the company had an au- 
thorized capital stock of $125,000,000, of which $72,000,000 was 
outstanding; its funded debt was $244,074,595, of which $41, 
190,535 was held by or for the company, and $202,884,060 was 
outstanding. The unmatured funded debt outstanding at the 
time was 2.81 times the par value of the stock outstanding. 
After the distribution of the stock dividend, the Commission 
said, the amount outstanding would be less than twice the par 
value of its stock. 

To justify the proposed stock dividend the applicant con- 
tended that a stock base of at least $125,000,000 was necessary 
to enable it to meet its present and future financial require- 
ments, including the refunding of outstanding bonds, without 


exceeding the 3 to 1 ratio prescribed in its first and refunding 


mortgage. This contention assumed, the Commission said, that 
its pecuniary needs were to be met largely, if not entizely, 
through bond issues. But it might be that a substantial por- 
tion of its capital needs can be met, hereafter, as heretofore, 
by appropriations from income or surplus, said the Commission. 

The applicant urged that the proposed stock dividend should 
be authorized because a great part of its income, which might 
have been paid to its stockholders, had been used to improve 
and add to its properties. In this connection it asserted that 
the amount of its outstanding stock was small in comparison 


with the extent, value and importance of its properties, and . 


that its surplus far exceeded the amount of the proposed divi- 
dend. It presented evidence to show that its investments ag- 
gregated $153,363,799.98 on June 30, 1902, and $371,453,831.91 
on September 30, 1922—an*increase of $218,090,031.93; that 
$216,555,625.81 of this increase was on account of road and 
equipment (including $1,939,865.10 improvements on leased rail- 
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way property) and $1,534,406.12 thereof on account of securities 
and other assets; and that between those dates there was an 
increase in its capitalization of but $125,408,511.78. Since there 
was evidence that no proceeds of capital stock or of long-term 
obligations, issued prior to June 30, 1902, were. in its treasury 
on that date, the record established that the applicant ey. 
pended and charged to its investment account, during the 
period stated, $92,681,520.15 which had not been capitalized, 
the Commission said. 

The Commission restated the account of the carrier go as 
to show total capitalizable assets of only $349,337,828, consisting 
of $302,634,179 in stock and bonds outstanding; improvements 
on leased property not otherwise shown in the capitalization, 
$1,834,377; $299,997 in sinking funds properly capitalizable; mis. 
cellaneous physical property, $927,859; investment in affiliated 
companies, $13,641,415; and working capital, including materials 
and supplies, $30,000,000, agaihst which the actual capitalization 
outstanding amounted to $274,895,055, leaving uncapitalized 
margin of $74,442,773. 

Commissioner Potter said that in concurring in the sanction 
of the proposed issue of $45,000,000 as a stock dividend, he dig 
not wish to be understood as being of the opinion that the 
issue need be limited to that amount. 


SENATE PASSES BILLS 


The Trafic World Washington Bureay 


The Senate, March 2, passed the House bill providing for 
maintenance of suits in which proper substitution of the name 
of the Director-General of Railroads had not been made (see 
Traffic World, Feb. 17, page 354). 

The Senate also passed the bill authorizing an additional 
loan of up to three million dollars for the Kansas City, Mexico 
& Orient. 


Digest of New Complaints 


No. 14451, Sub. No. 2. The Cudahy Packing Co., Chicago, IIL, vs. 
St. Louis-San Francisco, et al. 
Excessive, unjust, unreasonable rates on soap, in carloads, 
from Chicago, Ill., and South Omaha, Neb., to destinations in 
Oklahoma, Arkansas, Louisiana, Texas, Missouri, Kansas and 





New Mexico. Asks cease and desist order, just and reasonable 

rates, and reparation. 

No. 14675. Delta Beet Sugar Corporation, Salt Lake City, Utah, vs. 
Director General as agent. 

Unjust, unreasonable and prejudicial rates on-coke from Se- 
gundo, Colo., to Delta, Utah. Asks for reparation. 

No. 14676. Riverside Portland Cement Co., Los Angeles, Cal., vs. 
Director General as agent, Los Angeles & Salt Lake et al. 

Unjust and unreasonable rates on 49 carloads of cement from 
Crestmore to San Pedro, Cal. Asks for. reparation. 

146 Louisville Pottery Co., Louisville, Ky., as Director Gen- 
eral as agent. 

Unjust and unreasonable rates on 63 carloads of crude clay from 
Huntingburg, Ind., to Louisville, Ky. Asks reparation. 

No. 14678. oe Lumber Co., Toledo, Ohio, vs. Director General 
as agent. ; 

Unjust and unreasonable rates on ties from Crawford, Ohio, to 
Toledo, Ohio. Asks for reparation. 

No. 14679. oe Match Co., New York City, vs. Director General 

as agent. . 

Unjust, unreasonable rates on logs from points in Ohio to Bar- 
berton, Ohio. Asks reparation. a 
. 14680. Frost’s Veneer Seating Co., Ltd., New York, N. Y., vs. 
St. Louis Southwestern et al. 

Unjust and unreasonable rates on gum veneer from Clarendon, 
Ark., to Newport, Vt. Asks reparation. 

No. 14681. Ozark Cooperage and Lumber Co., St. Louis, Mo., vs. Ab- 
erdeen & Rockfish et al. 

Unjust and unreasonable charges on coiled elm hoops from Chaf- 
fee, Mo., to San Francisco, Calif. Asks cease and desist order and 
reparation. ; 

No. 14682. Devine & Asseltine et al., Great Falls, Mont., vs. Atlantic 
Coast Line et al. . 

Unjust and unreasonable rates on grape fruit in straight car- 
loads or in mixed cars with oranges from points in Florida to 
Billings, Great Falls and Helena, Mont. Asks cease and desist 
order, just and reasonable rates, and reparation. 

No. 14683. Spencer Kellogg & Sons, Inc., Buffalo, N. Y., vs. Buffalo, 
Rochester & Pittsburgh et al. . i 

Unreasonable, discriminatory and unlawful rates on linseed 0! 
from Buffalo, N. Y., and other Buffalo stations, to destinations In 
C. F. A. territory. Asks cease and desist order, just and reason- 
able rates in lieu of the fifth class rates applied, and reparsa 

No. ae tag Louisville Cooperage Co., Louisville, Ky., vs. L. & ™ 
et al. 

Unjust, unreasonable, discriminatory and_ prejudicial rates oo 
rough staves and heading, in carloads, from Bonita, La., 
Louisville, Ky. Asks reparation. ific 
— Dallas Transfer Co., Dallas, Tex., vs. Southern Pacl 
et al. 

Unreasonable rates on automobiles from Dallas, Tex., to = 
Angeles, Cal., because charges were assessed on the bed 
the cars furnished and not on the basis of the cars or a 
Asks cease and desist order, just and reasonable rules 4 
regulations, and reparation. trector- 
No. 14686. Utah Oil Refining Co., Salt Lake City, Utah, vs. Direc 

General as agent. udi- 

Unjust, unreasonable, discriminatory, preferential and preiete 
cial rates, in violation of section 4, on engine naphtha eo 
in tank cars from Fillmore to Los Angeles, Cal., and t 
to Salt Lake City. Asks reparation. e — 

No. 14689. Harding Cream Co. et al., Omaha, Neb., vs. Chicas 
North Western et al. : eam 

Prohibitive, unjust and unreasonable rates on milk and oe 
in cans from points in Iowa to Omaha, Neb. Asks just an 
sonable rates and reparation. 
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PORI NEWARK 


THE MIRACLE OF MODERN TIMES 


The hectic days of business are 
about over. From now on care- 
ful planning, economies in pro- 
duction, distribution and shipping 
will be faithfully practiced by those 
businesses determined to succeed. 


The cost of doing business— 
overhead—can be reduced if you 
pay lower rent and storage and 
handling charges than competi- 
tors; if you have a large and di- 
versified industrial population to 
draw your labor from; and if 
you can get your product to 
nearby large markets quickly and 
economically. 


All these economies are obtain- 
able at Port Newark Terminal— 
located ten minutes by truck from 
the heart of Newark, twenty min- 
utes by truck from New YorkCity. 


Seven trunk line railroads serve 
Port Newark in connection with 
the port’s belt line railway. Lower 
New York Bay is nearer to Port 
Newark than it is to Manhattan 


‘Island. Ten million people live 


within a radius of fifty miles 
from Port Newark. Nearby 
is one of the largest coal and oil 
reserves of the nation. 


The city of Newark and its 
suburbs offer every advantage for 
comfortable and economical living 
for wage earners. 


There are two hundred indus- 
trial sites available at Port 
Newark. There are several ware- 
houses ready for occupancy. Tell 
us what your needs are, or will 
be within the next five years. 


Thomas L. Raymond, Director 


DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC IMPROVEMENTS, NEWARK, N. J. 
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RAILROADS AND MOTOR TRUCKS 


(From an address by Gerritt Fort, vice-president of the Boston & 
Maine, before the Women’s Republican Club of Massachusetts.) 


Let us now consider the New England railroad situation. 

If New England were a self-contained region, producing all it 
consumed and consuming all it produced, our railroad problem 
would be relatively simple, but this is far from being the case. 
Broadly speaking, New England imports most of its foodstuffs 
and raw material and all of its fuel, converting such raw ma- 
terial into high grade manufactured articles, such as boots and 
shoes, woolens, cotton piece goods, and many other articles, 
which are shipped to consuming markets throughout the United 
States and the world. We also ship large quantities of forest 
products, including paper and wood pulp. The only agricultural 
product in New England and shipped in large quantities is 
- potatoes, most of which originate in Northern Maine. Because 
of the lack of raw material, fuel and food, and the geographical 
disadvantage of New England in respect to many of the im- 
portant consuming markets of the country, the railroads.pursue 
the policy of maintaining through rates which will, to the great- 
est possible extent, enable our manufacturers to compete on 
equal terms with manufacturers located elsewhere. As a result 
of this policy and our relatively short hauls to junctions with 
other lines, the revenue derived by New England roads from 
through traffic moved along distance is always low, sometimes 
so slow as to fail to meet the out-of-pocket cost of the service. 
But if we raise our through rates there is danger of drying up 
New England industry, and if we raise our local rates there is 
danger of turning our business over to a new and formidable 
competitor, the motor truck. , 


Let us consider this question of motor competition briefly. 
In 1914 there were approximately 7,000 commercial automobiles 
in Massachusetts. In 1915, 12,053; in 1920 the total registra- 
tion of motor vehicles was 304,538, of which 52,868 were com- 
mercial cars. I have not seen the figures for 1922, but the 
registration for the early part of the year indicated a probable 
increase of 20% in the number of trucks. Most of these trucks 
are active or potential competitors of the railroads. In 1920 the 
State took from all classes of motor vehicles, pleasure as well 
as commercial cars, for highway improvement, $3,400,000, or 
a trifle over one-sixth of the money that was expended on 
highway improvements in Massachusetts that year. The trucks 
are wearing out the roads faster than they can be renewed and 
are not paying their fair share of the expense which they create 
in highway construction and maintenance. In the meantime, 
the railroads are maintaining their own private rights of way 
and are employing a small army of men to make transportation 
safe as well as convenient. They are also paying a large share 
of the taxes which go to the upkeep of the public highways 
which are used practically free by their unregulated compet- 
itors, the trucks. For several years the late John N. Cole, 
who at the time of his death was Commissioner of the Depart- 
ment of Public Works, urged the Legislature to increase the 
tax upon trucks, but his efforts were unsuccessful. Railroads 
have a right to expect that common carrier trucks be regulated 
as they themselves are regulated in the matter of their in- 
come and expense, and enlightened self-interest requires that 
this be done. It is obvious that the trucks cannot supplant the 
railways in the handling of long-haul traffic and that some- 
one must support the railroads. It is possible, though unjust, 
to make all, or a part, of existing railroad securities valueless 
by restrictive Federal and State regulation while furnishing 
at the same time free rights of way and police protection to 
a competitor unhampered by the often irksome regulations 
which beset the railroads; but the public interest will still re- 
quire the operation of railroads, and who is going to foot the 
bill? The answer is “The Public.” These are facts which you, 
as voters, ought to consider. I have a feeling that this Club 
could exert much influence in awakening public sentiment on 
this subject and in securing just legislation for the protection 
of all taxpayers as well as of the railroads. Before we leave 
the automobile question let me refer briefly to passenger 
vehicles and their effect on the railroads. In 1912 there were 
50,182 passenger cars and commercial vehicles in Massachusetts. 
At that time the two classes were not segregated. In 1921 
there were 305,471 pleasure cars, an increase of 255,339, or 50%. 
Every one of these pleasure cars is an active competitor with the 
railroads for the movement of passengers. The Boston and 
Maine Railroad carried fewer passengers and earned less by 
more than a million dollars in passenger revenue in 1922 than it 
did in 1921. Now, please don’t misunderstand me. I have no 
quarred with the automobile or with good highways. On the 
contrary, I am glad to see this development and would not check 
it if it were in my power to do so, which of course it is not. 
I am simply laying these facts before you as one of the im- 
portant situations with which railroad management must deal. 


ILLINOIS CENTRAL SECURITIES 


The Illinois Central has applied to the Commission for au- 
thority to sell $13,447,000 of its refunding mortgage 5 per cent 
gold bonds. It is proposed to sell the bonds at 961% and accrued 
interest, to Kuhn, Loeb & Company. The proceeds from the 
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sale of these bonds will be used for reimbursing the applicant 
for refunding $968,000 of the Kankakee & Southwestern Rajl. 
road Company 5 per cent bonds; the refund $470,000 of Belle.» 
ville & Carondelet Railroad Company first mortgage 6 per cent 
bonds, to reimburse the applicant for expenditures for improve. 
ments and to retire a loan of $3,848,000 from the government 
under section 210 of the transportation act. 

The company also asks for authority to issue $470,000 of 
Illinois Central refunding mortgage 4 per cent gold bonds, to 
be used for refunding a like amount of the bonds of the Belle. 
ville & Carondelet. 


CHANGES IN DOCKET 

Hearing in 14439, the News Corporation, doing business ag 
the St. Joseph-News-Press, vs. Mo. Pac. et al., 14439 (Sub-No, 1), 
Same vs. C. G. W. et al., and 14439 (Sub-No. 2), Same vs. C, R. 
I. & P. et al., assigned for March 2, at St. Joseph, Mo.. wag 
postponed to a date to be hereafter fixed. 

Hearing in I. and S. No. 1741, Classification ratings on con. 
centrated lye, C. L., in C. F. A. territory, now assigned for March 
1, at Washington, D. C., before Examiner Jewell, is canceled, 


PROPOSED WASHINGTON LINE 


The Longview, Portland & Northern Railway Company hag 
applied to the Commission for authority to construct a line of 
railroad in Cowlitz and Lewis counties, Wash., from Longview 
in a generally northerly direction to a point at which a town 
will be established, a distance of approximately 30 miles. The 
company said the railroad would reach a territory not now ad- 
equately served by railroad facilities. The Company said there 
was now being built by large lumber interests at Longview, 
Wash., a modern city which would have, when lumber manu- 
facturing operations were commenced, a population of 18,000 
to 20,000 people, and that facilities would be provided for trans- 
portation by the Columbia River to all foreign and coastwise 
markets, as well as to points in the United States by rail. 


TELEPHONE CONSOLIDATIONS 


Geo. B. Phillips, owner of the Cass County Home Tele- 
phone Company, and the Michigan State Telephone Company 
have applied to the Commission for a certificate approving ac- 
quisition of those properties by the Dowagiac Telephone Com- 
pany. The properties involved are in Cass and Van Buren 
counties, Mich. 

The Pacific Telephone & Telegraph Company has applied 
to the Commission for authority to acquire control by purchase 
of stock of the Willamette Telephone Company, which operates 
telephone exchanges at Independence, Monmouth, Dallas and 
Falls City, Oregon. 


BAD ORDER CARS 


Freight cars in need of repairs totaled 209,471 as of Feb- 
ruary 1, or 9.2 per cent of the total number on line, as com- 
pared with 9.6 per cent as of January 15. By classes of equip- 
ment the totals and the percentages were as follows: Box cars, 
88,966, or 8.5 per cent, as against 9 per cent as of January 15; re- 
frigerators, 6,303, or 10.6 per cent, as against 11.4 per cent as of 
January 15; gondola, 95,093, or 9.9 per cent, as against 10.2 
per cent as of January 15; stock cars, 7,669 cars, or 9.5 per 
cent, as against 9.1 per cent as of January 15; flat, 8,729, or 
9.2 per cent, as against 9.6 per cent as of January 15. 


GUARANTY CERTIFICATES 


The Commission has issued certificates to the Secretary of 
the Treasury directing partial payments on account of the 
guaranty as follows: Tampa & Gulf Coast, $97,500; Macon, 
Dublin & Savannah, $40,000; Tampa Northern, $25,000; Florida 
Central & Gulf, $24,000; Chesterfield & Lancaster, $18,000; 
Raleigh & Charleston, $18,000; East & West Coast, $17,000. 
A final certificate was issued in favor of the Wheeling & Lake 
Erie for $871,068.86. 


REIMBURSEMENT OF DEFICIT 
The Commission has certified to the Secretary of the Treas: 
ury that $3,335.21 is due the Toledo, Angola & Western, but that 
the carrier owes the United States $5,989.56, on account of traffic 
balances and other items. 


SOUTHERN PACIFIC BRANCH 
The Southern Pacific has applied to the Commission for 
authority to construct a branch line from Magunden to Arvid, 
Calif., a distance of 19.42 miles, including 1.78 miles of spur 
track to a proposed packing house. The line will serve a rap 
idly developing agricultural territory, the company said. 


Ss. 1. & K. STOCK 
The Southern Illinois & Kentucky Railroad Company has 
applied to the Commission for authority to issue $40,000 of 
capital stock. The proceeds will be applied on the cost of coh 
struction of a new line of railroad from a point near Edgewood, 
Ill., to Metropolis, Ill. 
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. Trans-Pacific Service 


ADMIRAL ORIENTAL LINE 
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Note. items in the Docket marked with an asterisk (*) are new, 
having been added since the last issue of The Traffic World. Cancel- 
lations and postPonements announced too late to show the change In 
this Docket wiil be noted elsewhere. 
March 5—Cincinnati, O.—Examiner Howell: 

1. and S. 1747—Carload minimum weights on paper stock from Mem- 

phis, Tenn., to Ohio and upper Mississippi River crossings. 

March 5—Cincinnati, Ohio—Examiner Keller: 


14108, -Crown Overall | Manufacturing Company vs. Director Gen- 
era 


14102—(Sub. No. )— Brown Overall eae Company: vs. A. 
& V. Ry. et al. 
March 5—Youngstown, Ohio—Examiner Weaver: 
13595—The Albert H. Buehrle Commpeny vs. B. & O. R. R. et al. 
we Wo ae 1)—The Albert H. Buehrle Company vs. C. C. C 


13666— (Sub. "Ne '2)—The Albert H. Buehrle Company vs. Cin. Nor. 
19506 Sub. poe 3, 4 and 5)—The Albert H. Buehrle Company vs. 


13596—(Sub._ No. 6)—The Albert H. Buehrle Company vs. Lake 
Erie & Western Ry et al. 
March 5—Lincoln, Neb.—Examiner Mackley: 
14043—M 


T. Cummings, Receiver = the M. T. Cummings Grain 
Co., vs. Director General and Cc. & 


14069—Prestegaard Lumber Co. vs. P Dieatter General and St. J. & 


14180—Doniphan Brick Works vs. Director General, U. P. et al. 
March 5—Phoenix, Ariz.—Examiner Money: 

14279—Arizona Corporation Commission vs. A. T. & S. F. Ry. et al. 
March 5—Philadelphia, Pa.—Examiner Wagner: 

13976—E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Company vs. Director General, 


y. et al. 
13978—B. I. du Pont de Nemours & Company vs. Director General. 
March 5—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Pattison: 
Valuation Docket No. 236—In re the tentative valuation of the prop- 
erty of the Baltimore, Chesapeake & Atlantic Railway Company. 
March 5—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Sweet: 


es 
Valuation Docket No, 249—In re tentative valuation of the property 
of the Carlton & Coast R. R. Co. 


March 5—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Kelley 


Valuation Docket No. 280—In re tentative Taleakion of the property 
of the Nevada Copper Belt R. R. Co. 


March 5—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Hoy 
Export Bills of Lading (in the ieother of bills of lading). 
March 5—Salina, Kan.—Examiner Oliver: 
14458—The Long Oil Company vs. Director General. 

March 6—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Hoy: 

* 12922—In re accounts, financial operations and practices of Western 
Pacific Ry. Co., the Denver & Rio Grande R. R. Co., the Western 
Pacific R. R. Co., and the Denver & Rio Grande Western R. R. Co. 

March 6—Indianapolis, Ind.—Examiner Keeler: 


14571—The Indiana State Highway Commission vs. Abilene & South- 
ern Ry. et al. 


March 6—Spokane, Wash.—Examiner Smith. 


13576—-B. J. Carney & Company, et al. vs. Director General, A. 
T. & S. F. Ry. et al. 


March 6—Salina, Kan.—Examiner Oliver: 
14580—The Salina Northern Railroad Company, and Henry C. Brent 
and P. W. Goebel, receivers, vs. A, T. & S. F. Ry. et al. 
March 6—New York, N. Y.—Examiner Hunter: 
14165—Erie R. R. Co. et al. vs. Boston & Maine et al. 
March 6—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Kelley 


Val. Dkt. No. 86—In re tentative valuation ¢* the property of the 
Trinity & Brazos Valley Railway Company. 
March 7—Cleveland, Ohio—Examiner Weaver: 
14339—The City Ice and Fuel Company vs. Director General. 


14487—The Cleveland —— and Gravel Company vs. Director Gen- 
eral, B. & O; R. 


March 7—Argument Ly Washington, Dc: 


1. and S. No. 11—Wasteful Service by Tap ee ae & North 
Western R. R. and Ouachita & North Western R. 
9024—-Oakdale & Gulf Railway Company. 


11760—Frank P. Miller Paper Company et al. vs. P. R. R. et al. 


re es Brenner Lumber Company, Inc., vs. Director Geueral, 
et @ BF Re... otal 


dian 7—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Kelley 


Val. Dkt, No. 106—In re tentative valuation of the property of Chi- 
cago, Milwaukee & Gary Railway Company. 


March 7—Omaha, Neb.—Examiner Mackley: 
14041—Barker Evans Paint Co. vs. Director General. 
March 7—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Pattison: 


Valuation Docket No. 243—In re tentative valuation of the property 
of Maryland, Delaware & Virginia Ry. Co. 


March 7—New York, N. Y.—Examiner Wagn 


12569—Chevrolet Motor Company of Michigan vs. Director Generai, 
A. T. & S. F. Ry. et al. 
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oT x ame & Company, Inc., vs. Director General, N, y, 


—_- Peng eS 1)—Kelly & Company, Inc., vs. Director General, 


March 7—Terre Haute, Ind.—Examiner Keeler: 


bis ec Public Service Commission of Indiana vs. B. &O. RR. 
e 


March 8—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Sweet: 
* Valuation Docket 231—Augusta Northern Ry. 
March 8—Argument at Washington, D. C.: 


ig gaan Press Association vs. Western Union Telegraph 


13033—The Atchison Board of Trade, et al. vs. A. T. & S. F. et al. 
March 8—Omaha, Neb.—Examiner Mackley: 
14119—Boyer-Van Kuran Lumber & Coal Co, vs. Director General. 
14120—Boyer-Van Kuran Lumber & Coal Co. vs. Director General. 
March 8—Washington, D. C.—Assistant Finance Director J. F. ane: 
* Finance Docket 2265—Loan to Minneapolis & St. Louis R. 
March 9—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Davis: 
* Finance Docket 2791—In the matter of the joint application of the 
Pacific Telephone and Telegraph Co. and the Angeles Telephone 


no Telegraph Co. for a certificate of advantage and public inter- 
est. 


March 9—New York, N. Y.—Examiner Wagner: 
14522—Walford Forwarding Corporation vs. P. R. R. 


March 9—Fort Wayne, Ind.—Examiner Weaver: 
13845—Gottlieb Bertsch, et al. vs. Director General. 


March 9—St. Louis, Mo.—Examiner Keeler: - 


14593—-Mid-Continent Equipment & Machinery Company vs. Manu- 
facturers Ry. et al. 


March 9—Wichita, Kan.—Examiner Oliver: 
14409—The Vickers Petroleum Company, Inc. vs. Sand Springs Ry. 
March 9—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Kelley: 


valuation Docket No. 141—In re tentative valuation of the property 
of the Wichita Union Terminal Ry. Co. 


March 9—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Pattison 


Valuation Docket No. 259—In re tentative Valuation of the property 
of Craig Mountain Lumber Co.’s Ry. 


March 9—Wichita, Kan.—Examiner Oliver: 

{. Bg S. 1745—Class rates from points in Kansas to eastern Colo- 
March 9—Omaha, Neb.—Examiner Mackley 

14444—Wash-Co Alfalfa Milling Co. vs. Barstter General. 


March 9—Tacoma, Wash.—Examiners Barclay, Mullen and Harraman: 
13930—-Express rates, 1922. 


March 10—New York, N. Y.—Examiner Wagner: 
14437—Vanadium Corp. of America vs. B. & O. R. R. et al. 
ne 10—St. Louis, Mo.—Examiner Keeler: 


7—St. Louis Coke & Chemical Company vs. Litchfield & Madi- 
son Ry. et al. 


March 10—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Butler: 


11446—Northern West Virginia Coal Operators’ Association vs. P. 
R. R., Director General et al. 


March 12—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Young: 


* Finance Docket 2730—In the matter of the application ef the Illinois 
Terminal R. R. Co. for authority to issue securities. 


SEEK CONGRESS ACTION 


The Trafic World New York Bureeu 


Several representatives of commercial organizations, accom- 
panied by W. M. Connell, assistant manager of the traffic bureau at 
the New York Merchants’ Association, went to Washington this 
week to intercede with members of the Senate committee on 
interstate commerce and Senator Calder, in an effort to obtain 
action by Congress before adjournment on the bill to remove the 
disability from those business men who are suing the director 
general for damages for losses sustained while their goods were 
in transit when the railroads were under federal control. ? 

Under recent decisions claims by shippers brought against 
John Barton Payne, former director general, have been thrown 
out of court, on the ground that under existing legislation such 
suits must bear the name of the present director general. This 
defense has been raised successfully by Director General Davis. 

The pending bill provides that it is not necessary to name 
the existing director general, and that it is sufficient that the 
action contains the name of the former holder of that title. The 


measure seems caught in the jam preceding the adjournment of 
Congress. 


i 











GEORGE N. BROWN 





U.S. Freight Traffic Assn, Inc. 


38 Park Row, New York City 
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This 
STRONGER TRUSS 
Insures 80% to 70% 
More Protection to 
GoodsShipped in Mid- 
West Shipping Boxes 


Select Your Shipping 
Packages Wisely— 
The Consignee Will Appreciate It 


The corrugated fibre board “Perfect Package” Ship- 
ping Box of the Mid-West Box Company did not 
“just happen.” On the contrary, each box repre- 
sents a cost mounting into thousands of dollars for 
experimentation, as well as the close co-operation 
of keen, well informed transportation engineers for 
years. It means, further, a complete, conscientious 
digest of every condition bearing on use and abuse 
between consignor and consignee. As a result, the 
Mid-West Shipping Box you order today has been 
reduced to a known business formula which hun- 
dreds of leading shippers have long appreciated— 
30% to 70% MORE PROTECTION. 


It is well known that 
corrugated fibre board 
boxes of the right con- 


Three Distinctive 





materials. 


Fibre Board 


Mid-West Features 


1—Waterproof Container: 


For every occasion requir- 
ing complete protection 
against moisture or wet 
conditions. 


2—Triple Tape Corners: 


A strong reinforcement 
which prevents tapes from 
splitting and peeling. 


3—Offset Score: 


Insures a positive tight 
closing contact of end flaps. 





struction will transport 
merchandise much bet- 
ter than other packages, 
BUT—corrugated fibre 
board must be made 
with a high, strong truss 
and high test liners to 
give the BEST service, 
as in the case of the 
Mid-West Box. 


Approximately 70% of 
the cost of a corrugated 
fibre board box is raw 
material. Naturally, low 
priced boxes mean cheap 


Be sure the liners on your boxes comply with 
railroad specifications—and here is where we can help you. 
Write us. 


Our “Perfect Package” Data Sheet 
has saved big shippers thousands 


of dollars. 


Corrugated 
Fibre Board 


Products 
Solid 


Yours 





on request. 


MID-WEST BOx COMPANY 


GENERAL OFFICES: 18th Floor Conway Bldg., CHICAGO, ILL. 


Factories: 


Anderson, Ind. 
Kokomo, Ind. 
Chicago, Ill. 
Cleveland, O. 
Fairmont, W.Va. 
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PAGE & JONES 
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WINDWARD ISLANDS SERVICE 
Regular Service, United States Shipping Board A-1 Steamers 


Mobile to Kingston, Jamaica; Port au Prince, Haiti; San Domingo City; 
San Juan, Porto Rico; Guadeloupe; Martinique, Barbados and 


Trinidad. Also North Coast of South America and Curacao as sufficient 
cargo offers. 





EUROPEAN SERVICE 
United States Shipping Board A-1 Steamers 


Mobile, Pensacola and Gulfport to Rotterdam, Amsterdam, Antwerp, Ghent, Havre, 
Bordeaux and other French Atlantic ports. 





ST. LOUIS OFFICE: 1217 Pierce Building BIRMINGHAM OFFICE: 424-425 Chamber of Commerce Building 
IRVING H. HELLER, Manager GEO. C. McLAUGHLIN, Manager 


KANSAS CITY OFFICE: 1039 New York Life Building . 
A. J. FORD, Manager 
NEW YORK REPRESENTATIVES: W. E. HEDGER-JENKS CO., Ine. 
25 Beaver Street 
CHICAGO REPRESENTATIVE: M. EDW. KIENAPPEL 
112 West Adams Street 
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SPEEDY, 


ACCURATE, 
AND 


ACCOMMODATING 
{7 PERFORMANCE 





Making close connection with the Freight Service on all principal lines with which we connect; 
our service is unexcelled with through fast freight trains for carload and package freight making the 
time between terminals shown below, also to Mexico via Laredo. 







TO 
San Antonio | Corpus Christi Alice 


| | | 






List of Direct Connecting Rail Lines: 


Larede vis Alice Aransas Harbor Terminal Railway 
swage . 24 hrs. . 4 Fredericksburg & Northern Ry. 
an ee ; = “ 30% « Gulf Coast Lines 

; + ~— | 4834 hr: A, eee eR . . Gulf Colorado & Santa Fe Ry. 
International & Great Northern Ry. 
Missouri, Kansas & Texas Ry. 
Southern Pacific Lines 














Houston San Antonio ij____ Alice _|Laredo via Alice San Antonio. Uvalde & Gulf R. R. 
senses City edtaloc'e via 4 days 3% days Sidays |- 3)4 days | 4 days San Antonio Southern Ry. 
Memphis =| “= """"" pr 332 sce 33 « 333 < S on St. Louis Southwestern Ry. (Cotton Belt) 
New Orleans! 3 days “ “ Sugar Land Ry. 

















3% ee 3 3% ee 
ene See | mee | § wow J es ew jj Fs - | wee 
Proportionate service to above is rendered to all intermediate points. : 





Trinity & Brazos Valley Ry. 
Texas Mexican Ry. ; 
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National Industrial Traffic League 
SPRING MEETING 


DALLAS, TEXAS 


_ April 18-19, 1923 
The Chicago & Alton %: Missouri, Kansas & Texas R. Rs. 


WILL OPERATE SPECIAL TRAIN 


Leaving Chicago 10:00 A. M., Monday, April 16 
Arriving Dallas, Tuesday, April 17, 4:45 P. M. 


Every Travel Convenience, including Club Cars, Dining Cars, Standard Drawing Room 
and Compartment Sleeping Cars 
For full information call on, write or phone 


R. A. PEARCE, General Agent Passenger Department, Chicago and Alton Railroad 
179 West Jackson Boulevard, Chicago, III. Phone Wabash 4600 


A Progressive and Efficient Railroad 


Some of the reasons why the IIli- 
nois Traction System is known 
among shippers and travelers as 
“The Road of Good Service’’— 


Joint freight rates in all directions. 

Centrally located freight houses. 

Standard M. C. B. equipment. 

Switching arrangements to all industries in St. Louis, 
Mo., Peoria, Ill., and other points. 

Fast “highball’’ freight service. 

High speed limited passenger trains. 

Sleeping car service between Peoria, Springfield and 
St. Louis. 

Parlor car service between Peoria, Springfield and 
St. Louis. Meals served a la carte. 

Block signal protection. 


The Map Tells the Story 


Illinois Traction System 


(McKinley Lines) 
Traffic Department W. H. Wylie — = 
Peoria, Illinois Traffic Manager a Nos Si 


G6. CO. ST. Loujs 








